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CARDINAL 


THE greatness of Cardinal Xime- 
nes has weathered the storms of 
time. It has spread far beyond the 
people by whom it was first recog- 
nized and proclaimed. All Europe 
has done it homage, and the whole 
civilized world hails it with gratitude 
and joy. It is a small thing in com- 
parison to excel as a prelate, a states- 
man, a general, or a man of letters ; 
but to shine foremost in each and all 
of these capacities, as did Ximenes, 
to make a lasting impression on the 
age in a fourfold character, and to 
mould anew the destinies of a nation 
in virtue of it, have been the lot of few, 
and scarcely the ambition of any. 
Ximenes de Cisneros is part of the 
Spaniard’s nationality. They admire, 
they love him, they boast of him ; 
and so lately as April, 1857, they as- 
sembled in vast numbers in the city 
of Alcala to deposit his remains in 
the Iglesia Magistral, just 340 years 
after his decease. The precious me- 
moirs left by Gomez have never been 
employed with greater effect than by 
Dr. Von Hefele, who, from these— 
the basis of all lives of Ximenes— 
and from a variety of collateral 
sources, has produced a complete 
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and most valuable history of the il- 
lustrious cardinal. 

Like many eminent prelates in_the 
Catholic Church, Ximenes was a self- 
made man. He was born at Torde- 
laguna—a small town—in 1436. His 
father, though of noble descent, was 
comparatively poor, and collected 
tithes for the king. His mother 
likewise came of a valiant stock de- 
cayed in fortune ; so that Ximenes 
enjoyed on both sides the advantage 
of gentle blood. From an early age 
he was destined for the Church ; at 
Alcala he was well schooled, and at 
Salamanca he studied canon and 
civil law, theology, and the Scriptures. 
It was here that his love of biblical 
lore first displayed itself, and gave 
promise of that abundant growth 
which afterward made the name of 
Ximenes famous in the literary world. 
Poverty was his good angel. It urg- 
ed him to exertion, and he supported 
himself at the university by giving 
lessons. Then, having taken his 
bachelor’s degree in canon and civil 
law, he boldly turned his face toward 
Rome, and resolved to better his for- 
tune, if possible, in the heart of Chris- 


tendom. Twice on the way he was 
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plundered by robbers, and but for 
the kindness of a former school-fel- 
low would have been stopped at Aix, 
in Provence, and compelled to re- 
turn, minus money, clothes, and 
horse. To Rome, however, he came, 
and worked steadily in the ecclesias- 
tical courts during ‘six years, till his 
father died, and he was recalled to 
Spain to perform a parent’s part to 
his bereaved family. Happily he 
carried in his pocket an expectative 
letter, by which the pope granted 
him the first vacant benefice in the 
diocese of Toledo. The right of 
bestowing benefices in this manner 
had often been questioned, often re- 
sisted ; but with such controversies 
Ximenes had nothing todo. It was 
not till the Council of Trent that 
Gratie Expectative were finally sup- 
pressed ;* and it was clearly his 
interest to obtain a living from the 
holy father, if he could, according to 
established precedent. Uzeda soon 
fell vacant, and though Ximenes laid 


claim to it immediately, Carillo, the 
archbishop, was in no degree inclin- 


ed to yield it to him. The more Xi- 
menes pressed his claim, the more 
stoutly Carillo resisted, and the re- 
sult was that the claimant, though 
backed by papal authority, soon 
found himself a prisoner in the very 
parish of which he sought to be pas- 
tor. Nothing could break his iron 
resolution, and being removed to 
the fortress of Santorcaz, he there 
spent six years in confinement, till 
the archbishop, wearied by his firm 
and constant refusal to forego his 
claim, at length yielding the point, 
restored him to liberty, and confirm- 
ed him in possession of the benefice. 

His constant study of the Scrip- 
tures could not escape observation, 
and he was often referred to as an 
authority in Hebrew and Chaldee. 
Being made vicar of the diocese of 


* Sess. xxiv. cap. 19. 
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Sigiienza, and agent for the estates 
of a nobleman who had been taken 
prisoner by the Moors, Ximenes 
sighed for retirement, and entered as 
a novice a convent of the Franciscan 
order. But his interior life was still 
disturbed. Numbers resorted to him 
for counsel and instruction. He 
prayed to be sent to some more lone- 
ly retreat, and accordingly found his 
home in a small convent near Toledo, 
called after our Lady of Castafiar, 
It stood in the midst of a forest of 
chestnuts, and here, like an anchorite 
of old, he built a hermitage and sup- 
ported life on herbs and roots, with 
water from the neighboring rill. 
Though a scourge was in his hand 
and a hair-shirt on his body, the 
Bible he so prized was before him, 
angels surrounded him, and the Holy 
Ghost established within him a reign 
of serenity and light. 

According to the rule of the Fran- 
ciscans, he was, ere long, again re- 
moved. He became guardian of 
the convent of Salzeda, and it was 
here, in his fifty-sixth year, that his 
career, so far as it concerns history, 
began. A confessor was required for 
the devout and beautiful Queen Isa- 
bella, and Cardinal Mendoza, who had 
been Bishop of Sigiienza, and knew 
Ximenes well, recommended him as 
the fitting person to guide her con- 
science. Being summoned to court on 
pretence of business, the Franciscan 
recluse was introduced, as it were by 
accident, into the royal presence. 
Isabella was charmed by his candor, 
his modesty, and native dignity. In 
vain he declined the office for which 
he was designed. ‘The queen would 
take no refusal, but consented to his 
residing still in his monastery, away 
from the splendor and temptations of 
acourt. He strove to avoid interfer- 
ence in politics, but Isabella so much 
the more applied for his advice in the 
affairs of state. Thus influence over 
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others is often given to those whose 
only aim is to acquire the mastery 
over themselves. Not long after be- 
ing made confessor to the queen, 
Ximenes was elected Provincial of the 
Franciscan order for Old and New 
Castile. He made his visitations on 
foot, begged his way like any other 
of his brethren, and often lived on 
raw roots. The order had relaxed 
its original strictness, and was divid- 
ed into Conventuals and Observan- 
tines, of whom the latter only adher- 
ed to the letter and spirit of their 
founder’s laws. The report, there- 
fore, which the provincial had to 
make to his royal mistress was any- 
thing but favorable, and he conse- 
quently became himself an object of 
calumny and dislike to those whose 
vices he sought to correct. Many of 
the Conventuals who would not re- 
form were ejected from their sanctu- 
aries by his order, and his conflict 
with evil was silently and surely pre- 
paring him for the high post of Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, Primate of Spain, 
and Chancellor of Castile. This see 
had generally been filled by one of 
noble birth, and Ferdinand was anxi- 
ous to bestow it on his natural son, 
Alfonso, Bishop of Saragossa. But 
Isabella was strong in ‘her resolve to 
promote Ximenes. On Good Friday, 
1495, she sent for her confessor, and 
placed a paper in his hands. It was 
addressed by his holiness Alexan- 
der VI., “ To our venerable brother, 
Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, Arch- 
bishop-elect of Toledo.” As he read 
this the friar turned pale. “It can- 
not be meant for me,” he said, and 
abruptly left the apartment, dropping 
the packet. “Come, brother,” he 
exclaimed to his companion, “we 
must be gone in haste.” But the 
royal messengers overtook him on the 
road to Ocafia, trudging along brave- 
ly in the noontide heat. He was fly- 
ing from an archbishopric with 80,000 
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ducats a year, from power and influ- 
ence second only to that of tite king, 
and from towns and fortresses with 
numerous vassals. No arguments 
could induce him to accept these 
earthly goods. During six months 
he persisted in refusing them, and 
yielded at last only in obedience to 
a command from the sovereign pon- 
tiff. 

He was now in his sixtieth year. 
In October, 1495, he was solemnly 
consecrated in presence of the two 
sovereigns, and when, after the cere- 
mony, he came to do them homage, 
he said: “I come to kiss the hands 
of your majesties, not because they 
have raised me to the first see in 
Spain, but because I hope they will 
assist me in supporting the burden 
which they have placed on my shoul- 
ders.” Ximenes was, on the whole, 
the model of a prelate ; and accord- 
ingly we see in him modesty and 
self-confidence singularly combined. 
In the well-balanced mind they re- 
act upon each other and produce each 
other. Hence, humility is the source 
of moral power. No silver adorned 
Ximenes’s table, no ornaments hung 
on his walls. His garment was the 
habit of St. Francis, his food was 
coarse, his journeys were made on foot 
or on a mule’s back, and his palace 
was turned into acloister. But many 
persons cavilled at this austerity and 
ascribed it to spiritual pride. The 
pope thought it undesirable in the 
case of a primate of Spain, and ex- 
horted Ximenes, by letter, to “ con- 
form outwardly to the dignity of his 
state of life in his dress, attendants, 
and everything. else relating to the 
promotion of that respect due to his 
authority.” 

In private, however, Ximenes con- 
tinued as mortified as before. The 
hair-shirt was next his skin, and he 
mended with his own hand the coarse 
garments concealed by the silks and 
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furs of office. The sumptuous bed, 
adorned with ivory, purple, and gold, 
which stood in the palace, was never 
used by him; he slept, though his 
attendants knew it not, on the bare 
floor, and thus, by night and day, he 
kept up in his own person a cease- 
less protest against the prevailing 
luxury of the times. He feared the 
seduction of wealth, and was ever 
on his guard against the temptations 
of his princely domain, consisting of 
fifteen cities, besides many villages 
and towns. But if any presumed on 
his unworldly habits, and thought that 
he must be pliant because he was de- 
vout, they were soon disabused of 
their mistake. He refused, at the 
outset of his primacy, to make any 
appointments at the instance of great 
men, and declared that he was will- 
ing at any time to return to his con- 
vent and his beads; but that “no 
personal considerations should ever 
operate with him in distributing the 
honors of the Church.” Even the 
brother of Cardinal Mendoza was 
unable to obtain from Ximenes the 
confirmation of his appointment to 
the governorship of Cazorla, and his 
relations, highly incensed, could gain 
no redress from the queen. Having 
thus established his own indepen- 
dence and freed himself from impor- 
tunate suitors, Ximenes saluted Don 
Pedro de Mendoza one day by the 
title of Adelantado of Cazorla, say- 
ing that, as no suspicion of sinister 
influence could now attach to him, 
he was happy to restore Don Pedro 
to a post for which he knew him to 
be qualified. 

In the biographies of Gomez and 
Quintanilla, of Oviedo and Robles, 
Marsollier, Fiéchier, Baudier, Von 
Hefele, and Barrett, a number of such 
anecdotes may be found, illustrating 
the diocesan life of Ximenes, his won- 
derful penetration, piety, and zeal. 
But these, for the most part, we must 
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pass over, and dwell rather on those 
events in his career with which the 
history of his country is concerned. 
Several years had passed since the 
last Moorish king in Spain had been 
defeated and stripped of his domi- 
nions. The genius of Washington 
Irving, the research of Prescott, and 
the fancy of Southey and Bulwer 
have found full scope in detailing 
the history of the war of Granada, 
the surprise of Zahara, the exploits 
of the Marquis of Cadiz, the fierce 
resistance of the Moors, and the cap- 
ture of Alhama. But the Moors, 
though conquered, had reason to be 
satisfied with the terms of the victors. 
They were allowed by treaty to retain 
their mosques and mode of worship, 
their property, laws, commerce, and 
civil tribunals. They had some pri- 
vileges of which even the Spaniards 
were deprived ; and if, during the 
governorship of Tendilla and the 
archbishopric of Talavera, the Moors 
of Granada were brought under va- 
rious Catholic influences, they could 
not complain of any force or severity 
being employed by those who sought to 
convert them. Talavera, indeed, whom 
Ximenes had succeeded as confessor 
to the queen, was ceaseless in his ef- 
forts for their salvation. He learned 
Arabic at an advanced age, and re- 
quired his clergy also to do the same. 
He caused portions of the Scriptures, 
Liturgy, and Catechism to be translat- 
ed, and so recommended the religion 
he professed by his consistent life 
and amiable temper that Mohamme- 
danism in Granada melted away be- 
fore the genial light of the gospel, 
and the Moors themselves came to 
love and revere the Christian bishop, 
whom they called “The Great Alfa- 
qui,” or Doctor. 

Thus far all was progressing hope- 
fully, when, in 1499, Ximenes was in- 
vited by the Catholic sovereigns to 
assist Talavera in his important mis- 
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sion. In addition to the means al- 
ready employed, Ximenes resorted to 
a large distribution of presents. “In 
order,” says Von Hefele, “that his 
instructions might make some im- 
pression on their sensual minds, he 
did not hesitate to make the Moorish 
priests and doctors agreeablepresents, 
consisting chiefly of costly articles of 
dress and silks. For this object he 
encumbered the revenues of his see 
for many years.”* Conversions fol- 
lowed in great numbers, and Ximenes 
baptized in one day 4000 persons. 
Many of the mosques were converted 
into churches, and the sound of bells 
for Mass and vespers was heard con- 
tinually in the midst of a .Moslem 
population. But this success produc- 
ed a reaction. The Moors who were 
zealous for the false prophet raised a 
clamor against the archbishop and 
the government. The most noisy 
were arrested by Ximenes’s order, but 
“in the height of his zeal he over- 
stepped the bounds of the treaty 
which the government had made with 
the Moors, by trying to impose on the 
prisoners the obligation of receiving 
instruction from his chaplains in the 
Christian religion. Those who refus- 
ed he even punished very severely.” f 

Among those who were thus im- 
prisoned was a noble Moor named 
Zegri, who had distinguished himself 
in the recent wars. Being obliged to 
fast several days and wear heavy irons, 
he suddenly declared that Allah had 
appeared to him in a vision and com- 
manded him to embrace the Christian 
faith. Certain it is that during the 
remainder of his life he attached him- 
self to Ximenes with constant fidelity, 
and gave undeniable proofs of the sin 
cerity of his conversion. 

Encouraged by this signal success, 
Ximenes became more and more 
averse to dilatory measures. He be- 


* Von Hefele, translated by Canon Dalton, p. 62. 
t Jd. p. 64. 
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lieved that Providence designed the 
extinction of Islamism in Spain, and 
that he should best co-operate with the 
divine will by prompt and energetic 
steps. Some thousand copies of the 
Koran and other religious books were 
delivered up to him by the Moorish 
alfaquis, and committed to the flames 
in the public square. Works on me- 
dicine only escaped, and these were 
afterward placed in the library of the 
university which he founded at Al- 
cal4. ‘The children of those Chris- 
tians who had become renegades 
were taken from their parents and 
received into the Church, for Ximenes 
would not suffer a treaty, which he 
perhaps considered too temporizing, 
to stand in the way of rescuing souls 
from error and converting an entire 
people. 

About the end of the year 1499, 
a terrible outbreak checked for a 
time the progress of evangelization. 
Salzedo, the archbishop’s major- 
domo, was sent by his master into 
the city with another servant and an 
officer of justice to seize the @aughter 
of an apostate from Christianity. The 
young woman, however, raised a cry 
against the violation of the treaty ; 
the Moors rushed to her aid; 
the officer of justice was killed by a 
stone ; and the major-domo escaped a 
like fate only by secreting himself 
under the bed of an old Moorish 
woman who offered him assistance. 
The Albaycin, or Moslem quarter of 
the city, containing 5,000 dwellings, 
roseinarms. The palace of Ximenes 
was the object oftheir attack, and they 
cried for the blood of him whom a few 
days before they had extolled with 
praises. 

The archbishop’s friends urged him 
to fly to the fortress by a secret pas- 
sage. But they knew not the temper 
of the man whom they counselled. 
He would never, he said, desert his 
servants in the hour of danger. All 
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night he was engaged with them in 
repelling the Moors’ assaults, and in 
the morning the Count of Tendilla 
arrived from the Alhambra with an 
armed force, and rescued Ximenes 
from imminent peril. The outbreak, 
however, was not so easily subdued. 
The herald sent by the count to the 
rebels was murdered, and his staff of 
office was broken in contempt. Nine 
days this frantic resistance continued, 
though without even a remote pros- 
pect of ultimate success. Ximenes 
tried in vain to soothe the raging 
multitude ; but the milder archbishop, 
Talavera, going forth with his. cross 
and a single chaplain, like Pope Leo 
when he encountered Attila, the 
crowd of rebels became appeased, 
and pressed round him to kiss his 
garment’s hem. The governor Ten- 
dilla then appeared before them ina 
civil attire, threw his scarlet bonnet 
among the crowd, promised his in- 
fluence to obtain the royal pardon, 
and left his wife and two children as 


hostages in the Albaycin,. 
Meanwhile, Ximenes, on the third 

day of the revolt, sent to the sove- 

reigns at Seville an account of what 


had happened. His messenger was 
an Ethiopian slave—one of the tele- 
graphic wires of those days—who 
could run fifty leagues in forty-eight 
hours. But the slave got drunk on 
the way, and arrived in Seville five 
days after he was despatched, in- 
stead of two. Reports frightfully 
exaggerated had reached the king 
and queen. The court was in a 
panic. Ximenes was blamed for his 
indiscretion ; and Ferdinand, who had 
not forgotten the preference given to 
Ximenes over Alfonso of Aragon, his 
natural son, bitterly reproached Isa- 
bella for having raised an incompe- 
tent monk to the see of Toledo. But 
the archbishop soon appeared to plead 
his own cause. The king and queen 
were not only satisfied with his ex- 
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planations, but thanked him for his 
services, and assented to his propo- 
sal that the inhabitants of the Albay- 
cin should be punished for high 
treason, unless they purchased their 
pardon by being baptized. The 
treaty made with the Moors was 
thought to be annulled by the vio- 
lence of the Moslems themselves. 
‘Those who persisted in their errors 
retired to the mountains or crossed 
over into Barbary; but by far the 
greater part of the Moors embraced 
Christianity, and the number of the 
converts is computed at about 60,000. 

Ximenes and Talavera together 
catechised the people, working in 
perfect harmony, except in reference 
to the translation of the Bible into 
Arabic. Talavera wished to make 
the version complete, while Ximenes, 
on the contrary, was of opinion that 
the Scriptures should be preserved 
in the ancient languages hallowed 
by being used in the inscriptions on 
the cross. To place the Bible in the 
vulgar tongue in the hands of neo- 
phytes and ignorant persons was, he 
believed, to cast pearls before swine, 
and would certainly issue in spiritual 
revolt. But the friendship of the two 
prelates remained unbroken, and Ta- 
lavera declared that the triumphs of 
Ximenes exceeded those of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, since they had con- 
quered only the soil, while he had 
won the souls of Granada. There 
can be no doubt that in the mass of 
converts there were many unworthy 
persons who afterward disgraced 
their profession. It will always be 
thus when worldly advantages are 
held out to proselytes ; but Ximenes 
knew that this would be the case, 
and was prepared to meet the evil 
with appropriate remedies. He be- 
lieved that good on the whole would 
result from his decisive measures ; 
that many, to say the least, of the 
conversions would be sincere, and 
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that the children of the converts in 
general would be educated in the 
true religion. We do not criticise 
his conduct, neither do we altogether 
set it up as exemplary. It was more 
suitable to his time and country than 
it would be to ours ; and having re- 
corded it faithfully, our work is done. 
By whatever means accomplished, the 
result has been a happy one. Islam- 
ism, after many spasmodic attempts 
at revival, has died out of Spain, and 
the cause of European morality and 
civilization has been saved from its 
most formidable enemy. 

Ximenes was in his sixty-fourth year 
when extreme activity brought on a 
severe illness and endangered his 
life. Every day his energies were 
divided between the sovereigns who 
required his counsel and aid, and the 
converts, chiefs, and others who lis- 
tened to his instructions. The king 
and queen evinced the greatest con- 
cern for him when smitten down with 
fever, and removed him from the for- 
tress of the Alhambra, which was ex- 
posed to the wind, to the royal summer- 
house of Xeneralifa. Isabella in par- 
ticular bestowed on the venerable pre- 
late her utmost care. He was soon 
able to walk along the banks of the 
Darro and enjoy its pure and bracing 
air, soon able to return to his belov- 
ed Alcala, where he was founding the 
university which has made his name 
blessed for ever ; while the queen, so 
much younger than himself, who had 
raised him so high, and from whose 
sympathy and protection he had so 
much to expect, the queen who was 
“the mirror of every virtue, the shield 
of the innocent, and an avenging 
sword to the wicked,”* was ere longt 
to be called away from her earthly 
throne, and leave her aged and faith- 
ful servant to fight his way in the 
midst of those who understood him 


* Peter Martyr, Efist. 279. 
t November 26th, 1504. 
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less perfectly and prized him less 
highly than she had done. 

He was engaged, at this time, in 
a great work. The new university, 
founded by him at Alcala in 1500, 
became the rival of Salamanca, and 
was called by the Spaniards “the 
eighth wonder of the world.” From 
the moment he was made Archbi- 
shop of Toledo, he resolved to de- 
vote its immense revenues to the 
construction of this seat of learning. 
The spot was pleasant, the air pure, 
and the site of the ancient Complu- 
tum was hallowed in the eyes of all 
whose sympathies were with the past. 
Gonsalvo Zegri, the converted Moor, 
assisted at laying the foundation- 
stone ; and Ximenes obtained from 
his royal patrons an annual grant 
and sundry privileges for the pro- 
jected establishment. Thither Xime- 
nes repaired, as to his fondest occu- 
pation, whenever the duties of state 
and of his diocese permitted. Often 
he might be seen on the ground, with 
the rule in his hand, taking measure- 
ments of the works, and encouraging 
the laborers by his example and by 
suitable rewards. Pope Julius II. 
issued a brief authorizing the endow- 
ment, and Leo X. afterward aug- 
mented the liberties of the new foun- 
dation. The College of San Ildefon- 
so stood at its head ; in 1508, several 
students arrived, and 33 professors 
with 12 priests were installed, who 
answered in their numbers to the 
years of our Lord’s life and his col- 
lege of apostles. Schools were at- 
tached for boarders, lectures and 
disputations were set on foot, class- 
es were formed, scholarships found- 
ed, examinations publicly conduct- 
ed, and diplomas conferred. The 
intellect of the students was exercis- 
ed in every branch of knowledge—in 
the ancient languages, including He- 
brew, in theology, canon law, medi- 
cine, anatomy, surgery, philosophy, 
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moral philosophy, mathematics, rhe- 
toric, and grammar. The physical 
sciences were as yet little known and 
barely studied. ‘Theology spread its 
arms widely beneath and around all 
attainable knowledge. In 1514, King 
Ferdinand visited the university, at- 
tended some of the lectures, and ex- 
pressed his admiration of the gran- 
deur and beauty of the buildings. 
They were but a feeble sign of the 
mental fabrics which Ximenes was 
raising to the honor of Spain and for 
her service. Patriotism blended in 
him with religion, and helped to make 
him what he was. 

Some years after the death of Xi- 
menes, Francis I., of France, on visit- 
ing Alcala, is reported to have said: 
“Your cardinal has undertaken and 
accomplished a work I myself could 
notattempt. The University of Paris, 
which is the pride of my kingdom, is 
the work of many sovereigns. But 
Ximenes alone has founded one like 
it.” 

It was by a ruthless decree that 
this grand and famous seat of learn- 
ing was finally broken up, in 1850, 
by the creation of a central university 
and the sale of the buildings to the 
Count de Quinto.* The inhabitants 
resolved at least to save the rich 
tomb of the illustrious cardinal, and 
the trafslation of his remains was 
effected with great solemnity on the 

-27th of April, 1857. 

It was in this university that Xime- 
nes published that noble Polyglot by 
which he earned the praise and gra- 
titude of all biblical students. The 
text of the sacred Scriptures had be- 
come deplorably corrupt at the com- 
‘mencement of the fifteenth century, 

“owing to the inattention or ignorance 
of copyists. But the invention of 
printing gave a new impetus to every 
branch of learning, and promised 
biblical scholars great advantages in 

L’ Univers, June 6th, 1857. 
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their study of the Bible. From the 
year 1462 to 1500 no less than eighty 
editions of the Vulgate appeared ; 
and the zeal of Jews in amending the 
Hebrew text became an invaluable 
assistance to the labors of Christians 
in the same field. The constant per- 
version of the meaning of Scripture 
by those who were aliens to the 
Church made it increasingly neces- 
sary to study the Bible in its original 
languages, so as to be able to refute 
the impudent assertions of upstart 
divines. Hence Ximenes, whose de- 
signs were naturally grand, formed 
the intention not only of raising a 
new university, but of publishing a 
new edition of the Scriptures in their 
original tongues, and of thus restor- 
ing in some measure the lost /Hexa- 
pla of Origen. No translation, he 
held, could perfectly represent the 
original, and the mss. of the Latin 
Vulgate were painfully discrepant. It 
was needful, therefore, to go back to 
the prime sources, and “correct the 
books of the Old Testament by the 
Hebrew text, and those of the New 
Testament by the Greek text.”* 
Having thus resolved to revive the 
dormant study of Holy Writ, Xime- 
nes’s next step was to procure assist- 
ance from learned men, and access to 
the most ancient mss. Several 
Jewish converts were enlisted, and, 
besides other professors, a Greek 
named Demetrius Ducas. They 
were all handsomely paid and sti- 
mulated to the utmost exertion. 
“ Make haste, my friends,” Ximenes 
would say ; “ for, as all things in this 
world are transient, you may lose 
me or I may lose you. Let us work 
together while we can.” Enormous 
sums were spent by him in the pur- 
chase of mss., and some were lent 
to him by Pope Leo X., who honor- 
ed him as sincerely as he loved the 
ne arts. To these loans Ximenes 


* Prolegomena to the Polyglot. 
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refers in the introduction to the Poly- 
glot. It is calculated by Gomez that 
nearly £25,000 sterling (50,000 du- 
cats= $125,000) were spent in bring- 
ing the work to aconclusion. The 
sale bore no proportion to the pub- 
lishing expenses, as 600 copies only 
were struck off, and these, though 
consisting of six folios, were sold at 
six and a half ducats each. The 
price of the copies still in existence 
varies according to the state in which 
they have been preserved; but it 
ranges from £40 to £75. The Po- 
lyglot occupied fifteen years in its 
completion, and the New Testament, 
which forms the sixth volume of the 
work, appeared first in order of time. 
The Greek, being without the accents, 
has a strange appearance, but the 
editors excuse themselves on the 
ground of the accents not having 
been used by the ancient Greeks, 
nor by the original writers of the 
New Testament. The volume, on 


the whole, is beautifully printed, 


while the grammar and _ lexicon 
which accompanies it made it a 
valuable means of promoting the 
study of Greek. The Pentateuch 
appeared in Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Greek, together with three Latin 
translations. The roots of difficult 
words in the Hebrew and Chaldaic 
texts are given in the margin, and 
this is no mean assistance to begin- 
ners in studying these languages, in 
which the radical meaning pervades 
all the derivatives in so marked a 
degree. Altogether, it was a boon 
to mankind, munificent in its cost, 
noble in its‘design, beautiful in exe- 
cution, and as profound in scholar- 
ship as it could be in the age in which 
it saw the light. When John Broca- 
rio, the printer’s son, brought the last 
sheets to the cardinal in his best at- 
tire, Ximenes raised his eyes to hea- 
ven with great joy, and exclaimed: 
“TI give thee thanks, O God most 
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high! that thou hast brought to a 
long-wished-for end the work I un- 
dertook in thy name.” Only four 
months later his eyes were closed in 
death. The Complutensian Polyglot 
became very useful in preparing sub- 
sequent editions of the Scriptures; and 
though the labors of Griesbach, Bux- 
torf, Michaelis, and other critics have 
thrown its authority into the shade, 
it was an important link in the chain 
which has issued in the present com- 
parative purity of sacred texts. All 
real scholars award it cheerfully their 
meed of praise, and the charges 
brought against it by Wetstein and 
Semler have been amply refuted. It 
is an astonishing production, con- 
sidering the disadvantages under 
which its compilers lay, that they 
had not access to the best and most 
ancient mss., and that the Codex 

Yaticanus was not within their reach. 
What mss. were really used we shall 
never know; for, besides that many 
were returned to their owners after 
the Polyglot was completed, others, 
which had been purchased, were sold 
in 1749 as waste-paper to a rocket- 
maker named Torzo! 

As the reform of the Franciscan or- 
der was the first glory of the hermit 
of Castafiar, and the foundation of a 
great university the second, so the 
Bible of Alcala will ever be regarded 
as the third durable monument of 
Ximenes’s vast and varied powers. 

But his literary labors were not 
confined to Holy Writ. He set on 
foot a complete edition of the works 
of Aristotle ; and though his death 
interrupted the design, he was able 
to bring out many other useful books, 
in Latin and Spanish, for the use of 
the learned and the instruction of 
the people. The demand for such 
works was then steadily increasing, 
and the supply not being equal to it, 
there was difficulty in finding on 
sale, fifty years later, a single copy 
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of the volumes Ximenes had edit- 
ed. Ecclesiastical music-books also, 
which had hitherto beén in manu- 
script, were published by him, and 
distributed through the churches of 
his diocese, so that the Gregorian 
chant, to which he was strongly at- 
tached, might be better known and 
practised. Nor did he forget works 
on agriculture, being desirous of pro- 
moting in every way the welfare of 
his kind. 

Finding among the mss. in the 
library of Toledo a number of litur- 
gies in old Gothic characters, he con- 
ceived a design of rescuing from de- 
struction the Mozarabic or Mixt-Ara- 
bic rite. Its use was long confined 
to Toledo and to some parishes where 
Christians lived under Moorish do- 
minion. ‘Then, in course of time, 
the Mozarabic families having died 
out, and the reign of the Moors being 
at an end, the Gregorian rite super- 
seded the old Gothic one, and the 
memory of it was kept alive only by 
occasional use on certain festivals. 


It was evidently desirable, for the 
sake of history and literature, to col- 
late the mss. of this ancient litur- 
gy, and preserve it in a printed form 


for future generations. This task 
Ximenes accomplished in a manner 
worthy of his comprehensive genius. 
He printed a number of Mozarabic 
missals and breviaries, changing the 
Gothic characters into Castilian, and 
erected a chapel in his cathedral 
where the Mozarabic Mass might be 
said daily. He founded a college of 
thirteen priests, who should recite 
the canonical hours, and perform 
other functions according to this li- 
turgy. Robles himself, Ximenes’s 
biographer, was one of these chap- 
lains. This foundation gave rise to 
others of the same kind in Salaman- 
ca and Valladolid. They have 
fully answered the purpose of the 
founder, and Mozarabic missals can 
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easily be purchased at the present 
day. 

The obstacles which Ximenes had 
to overcome in reforming his diocese 
were very serious, but he encountered 
them with the utmost firmness. The 
bishops enjoyed at that period im- 
mense revenues, the benefices of 
priests were richly endowed, and the 
clergy were too numerous, lax in mo- 
rals, and often extremely ignorant. 
The corruption of the Castilian court 
was scandalous, and,the natural chil- 
dren of kings and princes were con- 
stantly elevated to episcopal sees. 
The monasteries were changed into 
abodes of luxury, and it needed a 
queen like Isabella, and a primate 
like Ximenes, to stem the tide of li- 
centiousness. His first effort was to 
reform the lives and habits of his 
chapter, and in this attempt he was 
opposed by a canon named Albornoz, 
whom he caused to be arrested on 
his way to Rome and cast into prison. 
Severe measures were indispensable 
in the state of society then existing. 
His own life as a bishop was strict 
in the extreme. He shunned all in- 
tercourse with women, and sitting al- 
ways with a Bible open before him, 
he had no time for idle and intrusive 
visitors. His charities made him be- 
loved by the poor, and all the decrees 
issued by the synods under his presi- 
dency tended to revive the spirit and 
the forms of true religion. The strict 
rule of the Observantines was intro- 
duced into the Franciscan order, 
and those who would not conform to 
it were expelled the country. The 
valiant reformer raised up enemies 
enough by his courage and zeal ;_ but 
honest intentions such as his and 
force of character only triumph the 
more signally by being opposed. 
His friends pointed to his works of 
mercy as the best answer to the ca- 
lumnies of petty foes. He raised 
twelve churches ; he founded four hos- 
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pitals and eight monasteries ; he fed 
thirty poor persons daily at his pa- 
lace, visited the hospitals, and pen- 
sioned desolate widows. Would his 
enemies, even if they had possessed 
the means, have done the like? 
When Isabella died, Ximenes, hold- 
ing in one hand the archbishop’s cross, 
grasped in the other the sceptre of 
state. Joanna, the consort of Philip 
the Fair, who inherited the crown of 
Castile, had become the prey of a 
disordered imagination. Her hus- 
band would not reside in Spain, and 
she would not consent to live there 
without him. Isabella had foreseen 
her incompetency and probable ab- 
sence. She had appointed Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, her own husband, 
Regent of Castile, till her grandson 
Charles should have attained his twen- 
tieth year. The nobles of Castile fac- 
tiously resisted this wise provision ; 
and though Ferdinand acted with 
prudence and moderation, though he 
caused his daughter Joanna, with 


Philip her husband, to be proclaim- 
ed sovereigns, and contented himself 
with administering the affairs of state 
in their absence, a struggle ensued 
in which Ximenes sided constantly 
with Ferdinand, and adhered closely 


to the terms of Isabella’s will. Phi- 
lip prepared an army to drive his 
father-in-law from Castile, while Jo- 
anna wrote to him requesting that he 
would not resign the government, 
and surrendering her rights to him 
in the most earnest and affectionate 
terms. 

3y the wisdom and resolution of 
Ximenes, the rupture between Philip 
and Ferdinand was partially healed. 
He mediated between them with ad- 
mirable finesse, and his success was 
the more remarkable because he 
found in Philip a faithless, wrong- 
headed, and vindictive man, the 
slave of passion and the dupe of 
evil counsellors; while the confi- 
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dence reposed in him by Ferdinand 
was notalways complete, nor equal at 
any time to that placed in him by 
the virtuous and noble Isabella. 
With his consent Philip was allowed 
to have his own way, and to govern 
Castile without the assistance of Fer- 
dinand. But Philip was removed 
from this world in the flower of his 
age, and thus the path was opened 
for Ximenes becoming Regent of 
Castile. He was by this time tho- 
roughly conversant with the affairs 
of state. Every Thursday he gave 
an audience to the king’s chief minis- 
ters, and heard from them the most 
important matters which were next 
day to be brought before the council. 
On Friday he gave these matters 
again his careful consideration, and 
then handed in a report respecting 
them to the king. 

It was in September, 1506, that 
Philip died after a short illness, and 
Ximenes, with several others, was 
chosen provisional administrator of 
the kingdom. His powers were soon 
increased, and exalted above those of 
his colleagues. He had a difficult 
part to play, for the Castilian nobles 
were passionate and intriguing, and 
the disconsolate widow Joanna refus- 
ed to endorse his authority as regent. 
She sat nearly all day long in a dark 
chamber, with her face resting on her 
hand, silent, bitter, and sorrowful, 
listening only at intervals to sweet 
music which nursed her melancholy. 
These eccentricities ended in total de- 
rangement. She disinterred her hus- 
band’s corpse at Miraflorés, contrary 
to the laws of the church and to Phi- 
lip’s will, and ordered it to be con- 
veyed before her by torch-light to the 
town of Torquemada. Endless fu- 
nereal ceremonies were performed, 
and fantastic images of death and 
grief were multiplied in virtue of her 
diseased imagination. She insisted 
on residing in alittle town where her 
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court and attendants could scarcely 
find a cabin-roof to screen them from 
sun and storm. 

In August, 1507, the unhappy 
queen, wild and haggard in appear- 
ance, attended by the corpse of her 
royal husband, met her father Fer- 
dinand at Tortolés. With her con- 
sent he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, and Ximenes resigned his 
powers into the hands of the king. 
His services had been great, and Fer- 
dinand was too noble to leave them 
unrewarded. The archbishop was 
named Cardinal and Grand-Inquisitor 
of Castile and Leon. Never was a 
cardinal’s hat bestowed at Rome with 
greater satisfaction ; and the impor- 
tant office of grand-inquisitor, which 
was attached to the higher dignity, 
will be estimated more correctly af- 
ter a few observations. 

It was the opinion of St. Augus- 
tine, who herein followed that of 
St. Ambrose and St. Leo, that per- 
sons ought not to be put to death 


for heresy, but the great doctor did 
not disapprove of force being em- 
ployed to restrain and correct here- 
sy. This opinion became the basis 
of the civil laws of Theodosius IT. 


and Valentinian III.; but in the 
middle ages the alliance between 
church and state was much closer 
than it had been in earlier years, 
and it was usual to punish obstinate 
heresy as a twofold crime worthy of 
death. St. Thomas Aquinas de- 
fends this as reasonable, but St. 
Bernard was in favor of a more leni- 
ent policy. Ecclesiastical tribunals 
were established in which cases of 
heresy were tried, and the civil magis- 
trates were required by law to carry 
into effect the judgment of bishops. 
Papal legates also, like Peter de Cas- 
telnau, were often entrusted with in- 
quisitorial powers. The Council of 
Toulouse, in 1229, issued various de- 
crees relative to the suppression of 
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heresy,* and may thus: be consider- 
ed as founding the first inquisition.t 
The Dominicans especially were em- 
ployed in the work of extirpating 
heresy, and but for the exertions of 
such men the nations of Europe 
would have been overrun with Mani- 
chzism and various other forms of 
pestilent error. The Jews settled in 
Spain, penetrated in disguise every 
branch of society, and strove in 
every age to Judaize the people. 
The inquisition was directed in a 
particular manner against this subtle 
influence, and the peculiar nature of 
the evil required peculiar remedies 
and antidotes. It was Judaism in 
the church that it labored to extir- 
pate, and not the race of Israel 
dwelling in the Peninsula. 

The inquisitors of Seville took 
office in 1481, and were appointed 
by the sovereigns Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Nothing was more natu- 
ral than that they should seek to 
rid the body politic of a gangrene so 
fatal as secret Judaism. Yet Sixtus 
IV. had occasion to rebuke the royal 
inquisitors for their needless severi- 
ty and to take measures for the 
mitigation of their sentences. But 
the tribunal was placed more and 
more under the control of the state, 
and whether clergymen or laymen 
were employed, they were alike sub- 
servient to the Spanish government. 
In 1492, when, by a memorable 
edict, the Jews were ordered to quit 
Spain, unless they submitted to be 
baptized, the sphere of the inquisi- 
tion’s labors became greatly enlarg- 
ed in consequence of the increased 
number of Jews who professed Chris- 
tianity from worldly motives alone. 
The Moriscos also, or baptized 
Moors, came within the sphere of 
its action ; and it was introduced in- 
to Granada by the advice of the se- 


* Harduin, tome vii. pp. 173-178. 


t Von Hefele, p. 286, 
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cond grand-inquisitor, Deza, in order 
to prevent their relapsing into Is- 
lamism. 

The sovereigns of Castile and 
Aragon promoted the inquisition 
for other motives besides those here 
alluded to. They used it as an in- 
strument for consolidating their own 
power and breaking that of the 
clergy and nobles. Piombal, at a 
later period, did the same in Portu- 
gal. Hence it was popular with the 
lower classes, detested by the aristo- 
cracy, and often censured by popes. 
To these facts Ranke and Balmez 
abundantly testify, and their evi- 
dence is confirmed by that of Henry 
Leo, Guizot, Havemann, Lenormant, 
De Maistre, and Spittler. The false- 
hoods of Llorente respecting the in- 
quisition have been fully exposed, 
and those who sift the matter tho- 
roughly will find that it was latterly 
more a political than a religious in- 
stitution ; that the cruelties it exer- 
cised have been enormously exagger- 
ated ; that it was in accordance with 
principles universally recognized in 
its day; that its punishments, how- 
ever severe, were in keeping with 
the ordinary penal laws; that the 
popes constantly endeavored to miti- 
gate its decrees ; that Gregory XIIL., 
Paul III., Pius IV., and Innocent 
XII., in particular, reclaimed against 
its rigors; that its intentions were 
good on the whole; its proceed- 
ings tempered with mercy; and 
that Ximenes, the third grand-inqui- 
sitor, conducted himself in that office 
with moderation and humanity, pro- 
vided for the instruction of Jewish 
and Moorish converts, and “ adopt- 
ed every expedient to diminish the 
number of judicial cases reserved 
for the tribunal of the inquisition.”* 
He caused Lucero, the cruel inquisi- 
tor of Cordova, to be arrested, tried, 
and deposed from his high functions, 

* Von Hefele, p. 387. 
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He protected Lebrija, Vergara, and 
other learned men from envious as- 
persions, and kept a strict watch 
over the officers of the inquisition, 
lest they should exceed their instruc- 
tions or abuse their power. He en- 
deavored, but without success in 
Ferdinand’s lifetime, to exclude lay- 
men from the council, and thus free 
the tribunal as far as possible from 
state influence. The number of 
those who suffered punishment un- 
der his régime has been greatly exag- 
gerated by Llorente ; and if he in- 
troduced the inquisition into Oran, 
America, and the Canary Isles, it 
must be remembered that its juris- 
diction extended over the old Chris- 
tians settled there, and not over the 
natives. 

In reviewing Ximenes’s conduct in 
such matters, we must never lose 
sight of the fact that absolute unity 
of religion was then the aim of all 
Catholic governments, whereas cir- 
cumstances are now altered, and the 
question of religious liberty, though 
the same in the abstract, is wholly 
changed in its practical application. 
But the scene now changes. -We 
have seen the hermit of Castafiar 
doff his cowl to wear a mitre, found 
the University of Alcala, edit the fa- 
mous Polyglot, and rule as regent 
the kingdom of Castile. We shall 
now behold him mount a war-charger, 
place himself at the head of an army, 
and lead it to victory on the coasts of 
Africa. We shall admire and won- 
der at the versatility of his genius, 
and the resolution and activity which 
no difficulties could break nor ad- 
vancing years slacken. It would be 
easy to point out resemblances be- 
tween Ximenes and the fiery Cha- 
tham, nor can we wonder that the 
latter statesman admired the former 
more than any other character in 
history.* 

* Horace Walpole’s George IJ. p. iii. 19. 
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The cardinal had a double reason 
for advising Ferdinand to employ 
the troops which Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova had led to victory in Italy, in 
the conquest of some stronghold on 
the African coast. Mazarquivir was 
taken in 1505, and Ximenes, ex- 
panding his designs as usual, con- 
ceived a vaster project for a new 
crusade and the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It had been for 
ages the favorite and oft-baffled 
scheme of popes and Christian 
princes. It seemed to realize every 
hope of Catholic domination in Eu- 
rope, and to involve the downfall of 
Islamism. ‘The idea was as glorious 
as the accomplishment would be 
useful to humanity. It was the 
cause of civilization against barbar- 
ism, and of truth against error. But 


the strife between Philip and Fer- 
dinand, already referred to, com- 
pletely frustrated it, and the loss of 
Mazarquivir, in 1507, supplied Xime- 
nes with an opportunity of opposing 


Mohammedanism nearer home and 
under more urgent circumstances. 
At his earnest request a fleet was 
fittetl out for the conquest of Oran. 
That city was strongly fortified, rich 
and powerful, and in its harbors were 
a multitude of cruisers, ever ready to 
sweep the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and carry off their victims to 
be sold as slaves. Though in his 
seventy-second year, though hamper- 
ed by the infirmities common at such 
an age, Ximenes resolved to march 
in person to the conquest of this 
place, and to furnish the means re- 
quired for the expedition out of his 
own revenues. He would thus, he 
thought, be able to pursue his own 
plans with greater freedom, and ex- 
empt the king from responsibility 
and loss which he might not be able 
or willing to incur. There were 
those who sneered at the cardinal’s 
girding on his sword, and murmured 
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that he had better tell his beads , 
but Ferdinand knew well the temper 
of his mind. He willingly placed at 
his disposal all the forces that could 
be raised, and gave him a large num- 
ber of blank papers, signed only with 
the royal manual, to be filled up as 
the great cardinal might think pro- 
per. Fourteen thousand men were 
soon under arms, and Count Pedro 
Navarro was appointed by Ximenes 
commander of the forces. A titular 
bishop was at the head of one divi- 
sion, and all the generals were dis- 
tinguished for their valor. During 
some years Ximenes had been hus- 
banding his resources for some such 
enterprise, and subsidies flowed in 
from other churches and dioceses. 
Intrigues and jealousies delayed 
for awhile the sailing of the expedi- 
tion. Navarro strove to obtain the 
sole command. Ferdinand was of- 
ten wavering. A mutiny broke out 
in the army. The soldiers demand- 
ed their pay in advance. But the 
voice of the cardinal calmed the 
storm, and the soldiers, being pro- 
mised a part of their pay as soon as 
they had embarked, hastened to the 
ships with the merry sound of trum- 
pets. On the 16th of May, 15009, 
the fleet weighed anchor. ‘Ten gal- 
leys, eighty large transports, and 
many smaller vessels traversed the 
straits, and on the following day— 
the Feast of the Ascension—Ximenes 
with his fleet and army anchored in. 
the port of Mazarquivir. He passed 
the night in giving his instructions ; 
and though his health and strength 
were impaired by age, toil, and study, 
his energy filled the troops with con- 
fidence and enthusiasm. He sum- 
moned Navarro before him, and en- 
trusted the conduct of the army to 
him alone, yet the relative positions 
of the cardinal and the commander 
were not, after all, clearly defined 
The lines were formed in order of 
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battle, when a striking scene present- 
ed itself. Oran was to be attacked 
by sea and land. A mendicant friar 
was transformed into a chieftain and 
ahero. Forth he rode, mounted on 
a mule, with a sword belted over his 
pontifical robes. Many ecclesiastics 
surrounded him. Canons and priests 
were his body-guard. Swords and sci- 
mitars hung from their girdles, and be- 
fore them rode a giant Francisean on 
a white charger, bearing the primate’s 
silver cross and the arms of the house 
of Cisneros. The hymn Vexilla regis 
prodeunt rose to heaven as the caval- 
cade advanced; and the cardinal, 
riding along the ranks, imposed si- 
lence and harangued the troops. 
His words were few, but full of fire. 
The mothers of Spain, he said, whose 
children had been dragged into sla- 
very, were prostrate at that moment 
before the altar of God, praying for 
success to his soldiers’ arms. He 


desired to share their danger, remem- 
bering how many bishops who had pre- 


ceded him in the see of Toledo had 
died gloriously on the battle-field. 
Officers and men were excited to 
the utmost by Ximenes’s address, but 
when he was about to place himself 
at their head, they entreated him 
with one voice not to expose so pre- 
cious a life. He retired, therefore, 
within the fortress of Mazarquivir, 
and there, in the oratory of St. Mi- 
chael, implored the God of battles 
to crown his troops with victory. 
Scarcely had he entered the fort, 
when the folly of Navarro compelled 
the cardinal to interfere. The com- 
mander had ordered the cavalry to 
remain inactive, because the country 
was so hilly, and if Ximenes had not 
resolutely insisted on their support- 
ing the foot-soldiers, the day would 
probably have been lost. With like 
energy Ximenes condemned any de- 
lay as criminal, and prevented Na- 
varro from deferring the combat, as 
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he proposed, to the next day, when 
the arrival of the chief-vizier of Tre- 
mesen with strong re-enforcements 
would have been dangerous, if not 
fatal, to the Spaniards’ prospect of 
success. 

The infantry, therefore, in four 
battalions, advanced immediately up 
the sides of the sierra, shouting, 
“Santiago, Santiago!” A shower 
of stones and arrows was hurled on 
them by the Moors, and the position 
was obstinately disputed. But a 
battery of guns playing on the ene- 
my’s flank, they wavered and fled, 
while the Spaniards, in spite of con- 
trary orders, pursued and slaughtered 
them with great havoc. The fleet, 
meanwhile, bombarded the city, and, 
though ill provided with ladders, the 
Christian troops scaled the walls, 
planted their colors, and with loud 
cries of “Santiago y Ximenes!” 
opened the gates to their comrades. 
In vain did their general call them 
off from the work of carnage. No 
age or sex was spared ; till at last, 
weary with plunder and butchery, 
they sank down in the streets, and 
slept beside the corpses of their foes. 
Four thousand Moors were said to 
have fallen, and only thirty Spaniards. 
The booty was counted at half a 
million of gold ducats. 

The cardinal spent the night in 
praising God, and the next day, pro- 
ceeding by sea to Oran, made a so- 
lemn entry. The troops hailed him as 
the conqueror, but he was heard to 
say aloud, “ Won nobis, Domine, sed 
nomini tuo da gloriam.’ He set at 
liberty three hundred Christian cap- 
tives ; and whef the entire spoil of 
the city was presented to him, he 
reserved nothing for himself, but set 
apart a portion for the king, and 
divided the rest among his troops. 
Sixty pieces of cannon fell into his 
hands, and it seemed little less than 
a miracle that a place so defended 
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should have been taken in a few 
hours. Others affirmed that there 
had been traitors among the inhabi- 
tants, and that Ximenes had gained 
over to his side some persons who 
acted as spies and gave him secret 
intelligence. The mosques were 
soon converted into churches, and 
a branch of the inquisition was 
established, lest convert Jews should 
hasten from Spain to Oran and re- 
nounce the Christian religion with 
impunity. 

It now became a question whether 
the war should be pushed further 
into Africa. The people of Treme- 
sen, stung to madness by the fall of 
Oran, had massacred the Christian 
merchants and slaughtered even the 
Jews. But Navarro had grown jeal- 
ous of Ximenes, and scorned to obey 
orders issued by a monk. He in- 
formed the cardinal that his power 
expired with the siege of Oran, and 
that, if he remained with the army 
any longer, he would be treated as a 
private individual. To this indignity 
Ximenes would not submit, yet he 
had no desire to continue in Africa. 
A letter of Ferdinand’s, which he 
saw by chance, instructed Navarro 
to detain him there as long as might 
be needful; and he suspected that 
the king wished him to languish and 
die on a foreign shore. He. knew 
that Ferdinand could ill bear to see 
the glory of Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
‘the great captain,” and his special 
friend, to be obscured by that of a 
general in a monk’s cowl, but he was 
not disposed to gratify his royal mas- 
ter by dying before his time. 

Just a week after he had landed, 
the cardinal set sail on his return. 
He remained seven days at Cartha- 
gena; established a line of trans- 
ports to run between it and Oran, 
and then departed for Alcala, where 
he made his entry with a sort of mili- 
tary triumph. A part of the walls 
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had been broken down for him to 
pass through, but this honor he de- 
clined, and contented himself with 
entering through the usual gate, pre- 
ceded by Moorish slaves leading 
camels laden with booty. The keys of 
Oran, chandeliers from the mosques, 
banners, and Arabic mss. on medi- 
cine and astrology were presented 
to the university ; and a tablet was 
placed-in the Mozarabic chapel of 
the cathedral of Toledo, with an in- 
scription recording the success of the 
expedition. Some of these curiosi- 
ties are still shown to visitors in the 
cathedral ; but the fame of Ximenes 
has little need of such memorials. 
As a martial expedition was an enter- 
prise least to be expected of him, so 
it is that which marks him most pro- 
minently on the page of history. 

The capture of Oran led to further 
conquests on the coasts of Africa ; 
yet, after all, the declining power of 
Spain made it difficult to retain what 
she had acquired, and impossible to 
extend her dominions. In 1790, 
after a dreadful earthquake, Oran 
fell into the hands of the Dey of 
Algiers. Since then, it has been 
annexed to the French empire, 
under conditions more favorable to 
civilization than it enjoyed under 
Spanish rule. 

One of the conditions attached by 
Ximenes to the conquest of Oran 
had been that it should either be 
annexed to the archbishopric of 
Toledo, or that the expenses he 
might incur should be refunded from 
the treasury. Cabals, however, were 
raised against him. He was charged 
with having enriched himself, and 
the promised conditions seemed like- 
ly to stay unfulfilled. He persisted 
in his claim, wrote to Ferdinand on 
the subject, and was mortified by 
seeing a commission appointed to 
examine his private apartments, in 
order to ascertain what part of the 
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spoils he had reserved for himself. 
The account-book, which he handed 
to the commissioner, was the only 
reply he made to this indignity. Not 
long after, the king proposed that he 
should exchange the archbishopric 
of Toledo for that of Zaragoza, and 
yield the primacy to Ferdinand’s 
natural son, a brave warrior and 
able politician, but a worldly prelate. 
To this unworthy proposal Ximenes 
made answer that he would never 
exchange his see for any other. He 
was willing to return to the poverty 
of a cloister, but if he held any see 
at all it should. be that one over 
which Providence had appointed him 
to rule 

Cold and capricious as Ferdinand 
was sometimes toward the cardinal, 
he treated him with the same respect 
as ever when his own interests or 
those of the state seemed to require 
it. When he had espoused the cause 
of Julius II. against the King of 
France, he sent for Ximenes to meet 
him at Seville and aid him with his 
counsels. It was in the depth of 
winter, but the cardinal promptly 
obeyed the summons. He admired 
the bold attitude assumed by the 
pope, and heartily sympathized with 
his efforts to recover the territories 
which had been torn from the Church, 
to extend the temporal sovereignty 
of the successor of St. Peter, to com- 
pel his vassals to obey him, and to 
humble the power of Venice, then 
mistress of almost all his seaports. 
He saw with satisfaction the blows 
inflicted on the pride and insolence 
of the Baglionis and Bentivoglios, 
and he approved of the League of 
Cambray, by which Julius II., Louis 
XII., the Emperor of Germany, and 
the King of Spain bound themselves 
to enfeeble Venice and avenge the 
injuries she had done to the domains 
of the Church. But Ximenes, though 
he concurred in the papal policy as 
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regards Venice, shared also the fears 
of the sovereign pontiff lest France 
should extend her possessions in the 
north of Italy. He justified Julius 
II. in withdrawing from the League 
into which he had entered, and was 
prepared to afford him every assist- 
ance in resisting the arrogance of 
Louis XII. when he seized on Bo- 
logna and convened a council at 
Pisa, in defiance of the Holy See. 
The adhesion of Ferdinand and 
Ximenes encouraged Pope Julius to 
form an alliance with Venice, and 
thus to oppose the united forces of 
the Emperor Maximilian and Louis 
XII. Under the auspices of these 
princes a schismatical council dared 
to assemble at Pisa, and afterward 
at Milan. Seven insubordinate car- 
dinals and twenty bishops, chiefly 
French, were present at the opening, 
and in the eighth and ninth sessions 
they audaciously declared Julius II. 
deposed. But a general council, 
convened by the pope, met in the 
Lateran in 1512, condemned these 
schismatical proceedings, and re- 
stored the wavering to obedience. 
Even Maximilian deserted the King 
of France, and Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land sided with Ferdinand against 
the pope’s enemies. 

It may here be mentioned that 
Ximenes was averse to the distribu- 
tion of indulgences under Julius II. 
and Leo X. for the completion of 
St. Peter’s in Rome. The ground 
on which he disapproved of it was, 
that the relaxation of temporal pun- 
ishment which these indulgences 
conferred might weaken and disturb 
ecclesiastical discipline. Devoutly 
submissive as he was to the Holy 
See, he nevertheless, as Gomez re- 
lates, advised Ferdinand to enact a 
law by which all papal bulls should, 
before publication, be submitted to a 
minister of state. His object was to 
guard against abuses, since dispensa- 
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tions were often obtained too easily 
from Rome. 

During Ferdinand’s last illness, 
Ximenes occupied a prominent post 
in the affairs of state; and on one 
occasion, when the sovereign was 
absent from Castile, the government 
was entrusted to him, in concert with 
the royal council. It was, therefore, 
natural that, when the king died, he 
should be appointed regent during 
the minority of Charles V. Ferdi- 
nand had, it is true, objected to him 
as too austere, but he yielded to the 
advice of others, and consented to 
the appointment immediately before 
receiving the last sacraments. It 
was, he thought, an advantage in his 
case not to have been born of a 
noble family, since he could on that 
account conduct the administration 
with greater impartiality. Thus, on 
the 23d of January, 1516, Ximenes 
became once more the ruler of a 
nation daily rising in importance. 

Another claimant of supreme pow- 
er appeared on the scene. This was 
Dean Hadrian, afterward pope, who 
had been tutor to Prince Charles, 
and who produced a document sign- 
ed by the prince, authorizing him to 
assume the regency of Castile in the 
event of Ferdinand’s demise. The 
legal decision on the question was 
unfavorable to Hadrian’s claim ; but 
Ximenes, wishing to avoid disputes, 
consented to rule conjointly with his 
rival until Charles himself should 
decide by which of the two he would 
be represented. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the promptitude and energy of 
the cardinal’s measures. If an in- 
surrection broke out, troops were 
despatched instantly to suppress it. 
Madrid was in the neighborhood of 
his own vassals, and he therefore 
chose it as the seat of government, 
lest he might in some other place be 
exposed to the violence of interfering 
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The authority given in the first 
instance to Ximenes was fully con- 
firmed by Charles, and in a letter 
which he addressed to the cardinal 
he declared that “the most excellent 
clause he had found in his grand- 
father’s will was that by which 
Ximenes was invested with the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom and the 
administration of justice.” The fame 
of the consummate wisdom, expe- 
rience, and eminent virtues of the 
cardinal had reached, he said, even 
Flanders ; and he therefore enjoined 
on all the members of his family, the 
nobles and prelates, to recognize 
him as regent. To Hadrian the 
prince assigned a subordinate post, 
and every arrangement was made 
with due regard to the rights of the 
unhappy Queen Joanna, whose de- 
rangement made her practically a 
cipher, though nominally supreme 
ruler. Her name preceded that of 
her son Charles in all public docu- 
ments ; but the prince was proclaim- 
ed King of Castile by order of 
Ximenes. [t was not until Charles 
arrived in Spain that the Cortes of 
Aragon consented to recognize his 
title as king of that country also. 

The height of power is generally 
the height of discomfort. Many of 
the nobles combined to harass Xi- 
menes, and incite the people to rebel 
against “amonk of base extraction.” 
They questioned his authority, and 
decided on sending messengers to 
Flanders to demand his dismissal. 
The cardinal, however, was fully ap- 
prised of all their plans ; and it is 
said by Gomez that, when-some of 
them waited on him to ask for the 
documents in virtue of which he held 
the regency, he took them to the 
window, and showing them a park 
of artillery, said, “These are the 
powers by which I govern Castile 
according to the king’s will and com- 
mand.” 
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He took, indeed, if Peter Martyr 
can be credited, great interest and 
pleasure in military affairs. He had 
heard Ferdinand expatiate on the 
advantages of a militia as opposed 
to an army recruited from different 
countries ; and now that he was 
wielding dictatorial power, he resolv- 
ed to put the scheme in execution. 
He conferred with the senate, and 
issued a proclamation inviting the 
enlistment of volunteers. They were, 
with the exception of officers and 
musicians, to serve without pay, but 
in return they were exempted from 
taxes, socages, and all other charges. 
Immediate success attended this 
measure. ‘Thirty thousand citizens 
were speedily enrolled, and were 
daily drilled in public. The compli- 
ments paid to Ximenes by ambassa- 
dors, and the envious cavillings of 
foreign princes, sufficiently proved 
the wisdom of this organization. It 
encountered great opposition from 


the nobles, but, being endorsed by 
the special approval of Charles, it 
triumphed ultimately over every ob- 
stacle. 

Ximenes’s attention, at the same 
time, was turned to the maritime 


power of the kingdom. He added 
twenty trireme galleys to the navy, 
and put the entire fleet in movement 
against the Moors and pirates who 
infested the Spanish coasts. The 
seas were thus cleared of “ Red Ro- 
vers,” and Pope Leo X. congratulated 
the cardinal on the success of his 
marine administration. His govern- 
ment was assailed on all sides, but 
the great churchman was never at a 
loss. Whether he had to meet in- 
vading forces on the frontier, or sup- 
press rebellion in the interior, he was 
in the highest degree prompt and re- 
solute ; he struck terror into his foes, 
and earned the absent sovereign’s 
warmest gratitude. He was equally 
attentive to the details of govern- 
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ment and to its general aims. He 
caused exact accounts to be drawn 
up of the revenues, finances, and 
laws of the three military orders ; 
and was preparing similar documents 
relative tothe kingdom at large when 
arrested in his labors by the hand of 
death. To relieve the royal treasury 
he suppressed numerous sinecures, 
beginning with those held by his 
own friends, and remonstrated with 
Charles on his lavish expenditure. 

Successful as Ximenes had been 
in the capture of Oran, it was his 
misfortune afterward to be foiled 
and worsted by a robber. The name 
of Horac Barbarossa was feared 
throughout the Mediterranean. He 
was scarcely twenty years of age 
when a pirate-fleet of forty galleys 
sailed under hiscommand. Though 
a cannon-ball carried off his left arm 
in an attack on Bugia in 1515, he 
returned to the assault, took the ci- 
tadel, and put the entire Christian 
garrison to death. He roused the 
fanaticism of the Moslems, and ex- 
cited them to throw off the Spanish 
yoke. The King of Algiers sought 
his aid against the Spaniards ; but 
the treacherous pirate murdered his 
friend in a bath, seized the throne, 
and refused to pay tribute to Spain. 
He also took the King of Tunis pri- 
soner, and put him to death. A 
talkative and bragging general, 
named Vera, was sent by Ximenes 
with 8000 men to reduce this brigand 
and usurper to subjection. But he 
was too strong and skilful for the 
blundering Vera. The Spanish ex- 
pedition utterly failed, and the two- 
armed general who could not beat 
the one-armed buccaneer was an 
object of ridicule and scorn to wo- 
men and children when he returned 
to Spain. 

The conquest of Granada had 
been the means of bringing into pub- 
lic notice two of the greatest men of 
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that or any otherage. The appoint- 
ment of Talavera to the see of Gra- 
nada led to Ximenes being summoned 
to court to fill his place as confessor 
to the queen ; and in the joy felt by 
Isabella at the final victory over the 
Moors in Spain she granted Colum- 
bus the vessels he had solicited dur- 
ing many years. In March, 1493, 
the glorious adventurer returned 
from the far West, and brought with 
him numerous proofs of the extent 
and importance of his distant 
discoveries. The natives whom 
he had on board his ships increased 
the desire of Ferdinand and Isabella 
to impart the blessings of Christian- 
ity to their new subjects ; and Xi- 
menes, then occupied with the con- 
version of the Spanish Moors, was 
anxious to co-operate with the sover- 
eigns for the repression of crime and 
cruelty in the American colonies, and 
in the instruction of the caciques and 
the Indian tribes in the faith of the 
gospel. It is well known how long 
and how miserably these pious de- 
signs were frustrated by the barbari- 
ty of Spanish governors, the rapacity 
and license of Spanish sailors, con- 
victs, and settlers. It is not surpris- 
ing that the cacique Hatuey vowed 
he would rather not go to heaven if 
the Spaniards were there. 

The royal decrees respecting sla- 
very had been hesitating and con- 
tradictory ; nor were the religious 
orders in the New World agreed as 
to the practice that should be pur- 
sued. Some of the governors allow- 
ed the natives to be treated as slaves, 
while others received orders from 
the home government to limit sla- 
very to the case of cannibals. When 
Ximenes became regent, he careful- 
ly investigated the matter, heard a 
number of witnesses, and formed 
his own resolution independently of 
other counsellors. The principal 
caciques were to be called together, 


and informed, in the name of Queen 
Isabella and her son Charles, that 
they were free subjects, and that, 
though the tribes would be required 
to pay a certain tribute, their rights, 
liberties, and interests would be pro- 
tected. The caciques would rule in 
the several territories and villages in 
conjunction with a priest and royal 
administrator; religion would be 
taught, civilization promoted, merci- 
ful laws introduced, and traffic in 
slaves, whether Indian or negro, 
strictly forbidden. It was found by 
subsequent experience that these 
wise and merciful regulations were 
too good for the purpose required ; 
that it would be dangerous to eman- 
cipate the Indians suddenly ; and 
that it could only be done after a 
sufficient number of negro slaves 
had been imported from Africa. 

The authority of Ximenes dyring 
the latter part of his regency was 
disputed, not merely by factious no- 
bles, but also by Dean Hadrian and 
the Seigneur de la Chaux. They 
sought to establish a triumvirate, 
and reduce Ximenes to a second-rate 
power. But the cardinal receiving 
some papers to which they had first 
affixed their signatures, he imme- 
diately ordered fresh copies to be 
made, and signed them himself only. 
From that time neither La Chaux nor 
Hadrian was ever allowed to sign a 
decree. They complained, indeed, 
to the king, but with little effect. 
Ximenes paid no attention to the re- 
monstrance of the royal ambassador, 
and the affair ended by his exclusive 
authority being recognized and ap- 
proved. 

The machinations of his enemies 
ceased only with his life. To the 
last, intrigues, jealousies, and calum- 
nies hedged in his path with thorns. 
In August, 1517, it is said, an attempt 
was made to poison him; and it 
would have succeeded had not his 
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servant, according to custom, first 
tasted every dish set before him, and 
fallen seriously ill at Bozeguillas. His 
health was failing fast when Charles 
arrived from Flanders, and the court- 
iers used every artifice to prevent his 
having an interview with the young 
prince. They feared the influence 
of his genius and experience, and 
hoped that death might speedily rid 
them of his presence. Issuing vigor- 
ous orders daily for the government 
of the state, he calmly awaited the 
arrival of the king, and of his own 
approaching end, in the monastery 
of Aguilera. There he renewed and 
corrected the will by which he left the 
bulk of his vast property to the Uni- 
versity of Alcala. He often blessed 
God for enabling him to say that he 
had never knowingly injured any man, 
but had administered justice even- 
handed. The peace of his own con- 
science did not preserve him from 
the persecution and insults of his 
enemies. They even indulged their 
spite by the paltry annoyance of 
quartering his servants in a neigh- 
boring’ village, instead of their be- 
ing under the same roof with their 
master, when, wrapped in furs, he 
took his last journey to meet Charles, 
and welcome him to his kingdom and 
throne. From the sovereign him- 
self he received a heartless letter, 
thanking him for all his great ser- 
vices, and expressing a hope that they 
should meet at Mojados ; but after 
their meeting, he suggested that the 
cardinal should be relieved of his 
arduous duties ; in other words, that 
he should share no longer in the con- 
duct of public affairs. This cruel 
letter is thought by many writers to 
have hastened Ximenes’s death, while 
others are of opinion that it was 
never delivered to him, and that he 
was thus spared a wanton addition 
to the pangs of dying. 

Ximenes died in all respects the 
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death of the righteous. The lan- 
guage of contrition and praise was on 
his lips, and the crucifix in his hand. 
He recommended the University of 
Alcala to the king in his last mo- 
ments, together with the monasteries 
he had founded. He expired, ex- 
claiming, “Jn te, Domine, speravi,” on 
Sunday, the 8th of November, 1517, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. 
All the surrounding country hastened 
to kiss his hands while his body lay 
in state. The corpse was embalmed, 
and conveyed by slow stages, and 
amid the blaze of numberless torches, 
to Torrelaguna, his birthplace, and 
afterward to Alcala, the city of his 
adoption. Arriving there on the Feast 
of St. Eugene, the first Archbishop 
of Toledo, the day was celebrated 
yearly from that time by a funeral 
service and panegyric in honor of 
Ximenes. Fifty-eight years after the 
university was founded, his monu- 
ment was enclosed in bronze tablets, 
on which the chief events in his ca- 
reer were represented. Thus, by 
sermons, by external images, by tra- 
dition, and by history, the memory of 
this remarkable man was kept alive. 
Posterity became indulgent to his de- 
fects. They were specks in a blaze 
of light. Heroism and saintdom 
encircled his memory with effulgent 
halos. His person became familiar 
to the Spaniard’s eye: his tall, thin 
frame, his aquiline nose, his high 
forehead, }.1s piercing, deep-set eyes, 
and those two prominent eye-teeth 
which gained him the nickname of 
“the elephant.” According to the 
custom of the time, he kept a jest- 
er, and his dwarf’s jokes diverted 
him when depressed with violent 
headaches, or worn with the affairs 
of state and opposition of factious 
men. Study was his delight. He 
never felt too old to learn, and he 
frequently assisted at public disputa- 
tions. Prayer lay at the root of his 
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greatness ; it regulated his ambition, 
tamed his impetuosity, and filled him 
with the love of justice. It made 
him severe toward himself, firm and 
fearless, equally capable of wielding 
a sceptre of iron and a pastoral crook. 
You may search as you will for his- 
torical parallels, but Ximenes is the 
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only prime-minister in the world who 
was held to be a saint by the peo- 
ple he ruled, and the only primate 
who has acquired lasting renown in 
such varied characters as ascetic, 
soldier, chieftain, scholar, man of 
letters, statesman, reformer, and re- 
gent. 





FROM LA REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE. 


THE IGNORANCE OF 


A RECENT and famous circular re- 
specting the education of women has 
called attention to the public schools 
of France, and the revolutionary jour- 
nals have unanimously profited by 
the opportunity to load past ages 
with sarcasm and irony. It is because 
there is a question of religion in this 
case, as inall the principal incidents of 
thte time. The antichristian press is 
but little interested in the degree of 
knowledge diffused in the middle 
ages, or in the pretended degrada- 
tion of the people of Rome ;* but un- 
der these deceitful pretexts is con- 
cealed a design, persistently and ar- 
dently pursued—the annihilation of 
Christianity. Christianity must be 
put down because it is now the only 
force that strongly resists unruly pas- 
sions, and because modern barbari- 
ans, eager to possess the goods they 
covet, wish to submit no longer to 
any obstacle or delay. 

Let not Christians be deceived by 
the hypocritical protestations of re- 
spect uttered by this enemy, to whom 
falsehood is a jest. Let them not grow 

* The degradation of which an editor of the Your- 
nal des Débats (M. J. Janin) wrote in 1836: “ Talk 


to me of the enslaved country of the Holy Father as 
free |” 
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weary of countermining the sub- 
terranean attacks carried on against 
the city. For each assault let there 
be a sortie ; for each new battery, a 
new bastion! Resources are not 
wanting; we possess facts, works, 
men, the testimony of history, and 
even the admission of our enemies, 
and we are sure victory will be ours 
in the end. 

A former essay* depicted the sav- 
age brutality of the barbarous na- 
tions converted to Christianity, their 
passions, their vices, their ferocity, 
and their excesses. We will now 
show what the church did in one 
particular to subdue, civilize, and ele- 
vate them, by diffusing with unpar- 
alleled munificence the most extend- 
ed, the most general and complete 
course of instruction ever given to 
the world ; how, in the most trou- 
blous times—in the tenth century, for 
example—the church was the invio- 
lable guardian of the productions of 
the human mind; what ardor for 
knowledge it excited in these men, 
but recently so violent and so mate- 
rial; and besides its saints, what 


* “Les Barbares et le Moyen Age,” Revue du 
Monde Cath., of Aug. 10 and Sept. 10, 1867. 
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learned men, it formed—what great 
men, full of talent and genius! 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY. 


Some writers, having lost the spi- 
rit of Christianity, have denied that 
Christian antiquity had a taste for 
science and literature, and have stig- 
matized the middle ages as dark. 
If they had been Christians, they 
would have known that this accusa- 
tion is as erroneous as it is injurious 
—was contrary to the very principles 
of Christianity. 

Pagan society, established, with a 
view to this life, for the well-being of 
a few, kept the people in ignorance 
in order to keep them in servitude. 
Ignorance, by rendering men mate- 
rial, disposes them to servility and 
strengthens tyranny. It had acade- 
mies for the free-born, but not for 
the slave. Why trouble themselves 
about the minds of those miserable 
creatures who were “ incapable of 
good, of evil, and of virtue,” who 
were called speaking instruments 
and chattels? It had philosophers, 
poets, and learned men, but no pop- 
ular schools ; for it loved science and 
not man. 

The first principle of Christianity, 
on the contrary, is love. Love is 
without narrowness: it does not re- 
pel, it attracts: it is not exclusive, it 
is all-embracing: it seeketh not its 
own, it is generously and openly dif- 
fusive, it searches out and summons 
the whole world : Venite ad me omnes. 
Christianity knows only one race ot 
men who are all equal. Its other 
name is Catholicism, universality. It 
has but one object, which is super- 
natural—to lead men to God. 

In order that man may aspire to 
this sublime end, he’ must be made 
free—cui liber, est liber—must be 
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enlightened, that he may comprehend 
the Supreme Intelligence that cre- 
ated him. Christianity breathes into 
man “that ardent love ofknowledge’”* 
which buoys up his wings: it lights 
up before him a perspective extend- 
ing to the very confines of heaven. 
“The more fully man comprehends 
in what way God has established 
everything in number, weight, and 
measure, the more ardent is his love 
for him,” says a simple nunt of the 
middle ages, beautifully expressing 
the idea of the church. This is the 
reason why Christianity has patron- 
ized science, and diffused and culti- 
vated it. 

As soon as Christianity had a 
foothold in the world, instead of 
turning toward a few, like the phi- 
losophers, it addresses all—the poor 
who had been despised, the lowly 
who had been made use of, and the 
slaves who had not been counted. 
The door of knowledge was opened 
wide to plebeians. “ We teach phi- 
losophy to fullers and shoemakers,” 
says St. Chrysostom. From the 
depths of the catacombs, where they 
were obliged to conceal themselves, 
the first pontiffs, whose lives for 
three centuries terminated by mar- 
tyrdom, founded schools in every 
parish of Rome, and ordered the 
priests to assemble the children of 
the country in order to instruct them. 
What, then, was the result when Chris- 
tianity, issuing from the bowels of 
the earth, bloomed forth in freedom ? 
There were schools everywhere, mo- 
nastic schools, schools in the priests’ 
houses,t episcopal schools, estab- 
lished by Gregory the Great, and 
schools at the entrance of churches, . 
(as in the portico of the cathedral of 
Lucca, in the eighth century.) The 
decrees of councils, the decretals of 


* J. de Maistre, Du Pafe, iv. 3. 

+ Roswitha, Paphnuce. 

+A council of the sixteenth century speaks of 
schools in the priests’ houses. 
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popes, attest the desire of distribut- 
ing to all the food of the mind, and 
of multiplying schools.* And who 
were their first masters? The priests, 
bishops, and doctors of the church. 
“Tt is our duty,” (itis a pope who 
speaks,) “ to endeavor to dispel igno- 
rance.” { Ulphidas,a bishop of the 
fifth century, translated the Bible 
into the language of the Goths, for 
the instruction of the barbarians ; and 
at a later period, Albertus Magnus 
and St. Bonaventura composed 
abridgments of the Scriptures for the 
poor, called the Bible of the Poor, 
Biblia Pauperum, “Tf the important 
knowledge of reading and writing 
was spread among the people, it was 
owing to the church,” says St. Si- 
mon the Reformer.t 

And how did the church bestow 
it? Gratuitously, “to all who could 
not pay for it.” The church is 
truly democratic, according to the 
modern expression, or rather, it is 
an institution of charity ; gratuitous 
instruction is its conception which 
it put into execution. (Ventura.) 
Listen to its councils: “ Every 
cathedral and every church that has 
the means is obliged to found a 
professorship of theology for ecclesi- 
astics, and provide a master for the 
gratuitous instruction of the poor, 
according to the ancient customs.§ It 
is thus it understood od/igatory in- 
struction, not imposed on those 
who received it, which would be ty- 
ranny, but exacted from those who 
: gave it, which was an act of virtue. 

But was it elementary knowledge 


* Report of the Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
} Duruy, 1865. 

t Innocent III. at the Council of 1215. 

t La Science de [ Histoire. 

§ The Council of Constantinople in 680; then the 
«Councils of Lateran in 1179 and 1215, and the Coun- 
~ cil of Lyons in 1245. In the eighth century Theodol- 

phus, Bishop of Orleans, wrote to his priests: ‘* Ex- 
act no pay for the instruction of children, and receive 
nothing, except what is offered voluntarily and through 
affection, by the parents.” 
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alone? Does the church disdain lite- 
rature, which a father calls the orna- 
ment and consolation of the wretch- 
edness of . man — polite literature, 
the humanities par excellence, because 
they sustain humanity in the combat 
of life? Certainly not ; the church 
found the pagan world powerful and 
renowned for its attainments in lite- 
rature, the sciences, and the arts ; it 
would not leave to that world its supe- 
riority ; it would also become the pa- 
tron of knowledge, because that would 
aid in the progress of truth. “We 
ought,” says St. Basil, “ to study the 
profane sciences before penetrating 
the mysteries of sacred knowledge, 
that we may become accustomed to 
their radiance.”* The church ex- 
horted its children to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge; nay, it even 
wished itself to excel therein, and it 
succeeded so as to terrify its enemies, 
as in the case of Julian the Apos- 
tate, who, to crush the church, un- 
dertook to prohibit it from studying 
the sciences. Where shall we find 
men more learned than Clement of 
Alexandria, who fathomed and ex- 
plained the origin of pagan mytho- 
logy ; St. Basil and the two Grego- 
rys, who, pupils of the Athenian 
school, acquired there the eloquence 
in which they equalled Demosthenes ; 
St. Augustine, whose work, De Civitate 
Dei, is the compendium of all know- 
ledge, philosophy, literature, science, 
and the entire history of the world ; 
and Origen, before whom the most 
celebrated masters of the East rose 
up and ceased to teach, intimidated 
by his presence? “We are not 
afraid,” says St. Jerome, “of any 
kind of comparison !” 

The church thus continues: “ Stu- 
dy,” wrote Cassiodorus, in the fifth 
century, to his monks—‘“‘study Galen, 


* Discourse on the Utility of reading Profane 
Literature. See also St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
Discourse at the Funeral of St. Basil. 
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Hippocrates, Dioscorides, and the 
other authors you find in the library.” 
The course of study at Salernum 
was pursued by a great number of cle- 
rics, priests, and bishops :* priests 
learned history, grammar, Greek, and 
geometry at the school in the basilica 
of Lateran.t Where did the Greek 
artists, driven out by iconoclasts, take 
refuge? In Rome, under the protec- 
tion of the popes. Who were the first 
historians of the West? Priests and 
bishops: Gregory of Tours, Frede- 
garius, Eginhard, Odo, and Flodoard. 
There is an _ ecclesiastical tone 
throughout the entire Merovingian 
literature—the legends, hymns, and 
chronicles.—| Even the poets, For- 
tunatus and Sidonius Apollinaris, are 
priests familiar with the works of 
antiquity. “I am engaged,” wrote 
Alcuin to Charlemagne, “in giving 
instruction to some by drawing from 
the fount of Holy Writ, and intoxi- 
cating others with the old wine of 
the ancient schools.” And for what 
purpose? Hecontinues: “ In order 
that the church may profit by the 
increase of knowledge.” Finally, 
when a pope, great through his 
genius and his sanctity—Gregory 
VII.—was inspired with the noble 
ambition of christianizing the world, 
he called science to his aid, revived 
the ancient canons that instituted 
schools for the liberal arts in the vi- 
cinity of cathedrals ;§ “desiring a 
saintly clergy, he wished them also 


* Daremberg, Cours de 1866 sur [Histoire dela 
Medecine. 

t And in the Benedictine monasteries. 

t D’Espinay, Jufluence of Canon Law on French 
Legislation. 

§ Innocent III. continued the work; he extended 
the obligation of acquiring knowledge among the 
priests. ‘“ The bishop will ascertain,” says he, “ the 
capacity of those on whom he confers holy orders. 
It is better to have a few who are learned to serve 
the altar than many who are ignorant.”” And in our 
own day the Roman College gives gratuitous instruc- 
tion in the classics and in the higher sciences, theo- 
logy, philosophy, law, medicine, astronomy, etc., 
which does not prevent the revolutionary journals 
from declaring the pontifical government an enemy 
of progress and of light. 
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learned.”* And it is so truly the 
spirit of Christianity that schools are 
multiplied in proportion to its diffu- 
sion. Clovis hardly received bap- 
tism when schools were established 
even in his palace ;f the more fully 
kings were imbued with a Christian 
spirit, the more letters were protect- 
ed and honored. Theodosius, who 
almost attained to sanctity by his 
penitence, decreed that masters, af- 
ter teaching twenty years, should be 
ennobled with the title of count, and 
be on an equality with the lieute- 
nants of the prefect of the pretorian 
guards ; and Charlemagne, the great 
Christian emperor, established under 
his eye an academy, which, we are 
told, was called the Palatial School : 
the palace was consecrated to sci- 
ence, and its true name would have 
been the Scholastic Palace. 


IT. 
THE TENTH CENTURY. 


We are not contradicted. Yes, in 
the first centuries the church favor- 
ed knowledge ; but there is an excep- 
tion: from the ninth to the eleventh 
century, letters almost entirely disap- 
peared, the light of knowledge was 
obscured, and this epoch is justly 
called the night of the middle ages. 

It is not so; a multitude of wit- 
nesses prove how unfounded is this 
prejudice.§ 

Letters never perished. In the 
sanguinary tumult, the royal offspring 
of intelligence was saved by a pious 


* Ozanam, Le Christianisme ches les Barbares. 

+ Dom Pitra, Rapport sur une Mission scientifique, 
1850. 

t Dom Pitra, Histoire de St. Léger, ix. 

§ That is to say, the erudite men who have careful- 
ly studied this confused epoch and have arrived at 
the same conclusion, whatever their philosophical 
opinions : Littré and Ozanam, Daremberg and Ville- 
main, Renan and Dantier, Hallam and Berrington, 
etc. 
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hand, and protected that it might be 
restored some day to the world— 
great, powerful, and fit to reign.* 

Charlemagne was hardly laid in 
his tomb at Aix-la-Chapelle, when 
his lords, barons, counts, dukes, and 
the inferior leaders dispersed and 
established in a thousand places 
their divided rule ; furious and de- 
vastating wars overwhelmed the peo- 
ple and spread terror in every heart 
through the country ; there was no 
longer peace, security, or leisure. 
Were intellectual pursuits suspended 
during that time? No. Throughout 
Europe, then a field of battle, shel- 
tered in the valleys and intrenched 
on the summits of the mountains, 
were fortresses, which became the 
asylum of knowledge, with an army 
resolved to defend it—monks in 
their convents. Italy was like a 
camp with a reserve corps of 
instruction: there soldiers were 
formed and organized and drilled in 
the use of all kinds of arms; the 
Benedictines of Monte Casino, 
“where ancient literature was con- 
stantly studied,”f the ecclesiastical 
schools of Modena, the episcopal 
schools of Milan, the school of ju- 
risprudence at Lucca, of rhetoric at 
Ravenna, of literature at Verona, of 
the seven arts at Parma, of gram- 
mar at Pavia, and, inthe midst, Rome, 
guardian of the heritage of ancient 
traditions and the seat of the papa- 
cy, “which has always surpassed all 
other nations in learning.” Beyond 
the Alps, traverse Provence, almost 
Italian, Languedoc, also half Roman 
in learning and in language, on 

* In the tenth century, we include the end of the 
ninth and the beginning of the eleventh, as men who 
lived at the end of the seventeenth century and the 
commencement of the nineteenth are considered as 
belonging to the eighteenth ; Fontenelle and Delille, 
for example. 

+ And a great number of other religious houses ; as 
late as the seventeenth century there were more than 
three hundred. 


t Villemain, Histoire de la Littérature au Moyen 
Age, lesson xx. 
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the banks of the Loire you will find 
these abbeys, famous as seats of 
learning: Fleury, St. Benoit, and Li- 
gugé, (near Poitiers ;) and proceed- 
ing to the north, Ferriére, Saint 
Wandrille, Luxeuil, Corbie, and Le 
Bec, (in the eleventh century.) From 
Lyons you could see, far away on 
the mountain-heights of Switzerland, 
Reichnau, whose garrison was re-en- 
forced by foreigners who crossed the 
water, (Irish monks,) and St. Gall, 
whose monks quote the //ad. In 
Spain, Christians did not strive in 
valor alone with the Moors ; they 
vied in learning with the Arabs, and 
studied and translated their works. 
The mé/ée was universal. Luitprand, 
an Englishman, who took part in. it, 
as well as Gerbert, a Frenchman, 
heard ten languages spoken there ; 
among others, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, and Latin.* Cross the Chan- 
nel: in England at every step are 
colleges and seminaries: that far- 
off murmur comes from the seven 
thousand students of Armagh, in Ire- 
land. And if you penetrate the wilds 
of Germany, among the Saxons but 
just converted, you will discover the 
advanced posts—the school of Ful- 
den, founded by St., Boniface ; New 
Corbie on the Weser, where, at a later 
day, were found the five books of 
the Avznals of Tacitus ; and what is 
more, a convent of learned nuns— 
the Monastery of Roswitha. 

This is the main army, and it is 
not without support. The leaders 
of the people and the directors of 
souls do not abandon these valiant 
troops. Kings, when they have the 
power and the leisure, send them re- 
enforcements: there are the schools 
of Eugene II. for the study of the 
liberal arts ; of grammar under Lo- 
thaire in France ; of jurisprudence 


* Greek by merchants, Hebrew by the Jews, Ara- 
bic everywhere, while Latin is the foundation of the 
national tongue. 
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at Angers ; of Edward the Confessor 
in England. It is not till the time 
of Henry of Germany that princes 
are unmindful of them. He wuld 
not listen to the petition of a poet 
for schools of delles-lettres and law. 
These are the scattered forts that 
support and bind together the main 
army. 

But perhaps they are destitute of 
arms and have no arsenals and am- 
munition? What, then, are all these 
books of medicine dating from the 
seventh to the tenth century, “ accu- 
mulated in all the convents” ?*—the 
celebrated libraries of Ferritre and 
Bobbio, which owned Aristotle and 
Demosthenes ; of Reichnau, which 
in 850 possessed four hundred vol- 
umes catalogued ; the Greek manu- 
scripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries discovered at Rome, Ve- 
rona, Monte Casino,f and at Tour- 
nay :{ the copies of ancient authors, 
made in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ties by the monks of St. Gall?§ Do 
you not hear resounding the most 
illustrious names—of poets, histori- 
ans, philosophers, and orators—Ho- 
mer, Seneca, Ovid, Sallust, and 
Pliny ?|| This one, like a watchman 
who calls for help from the mountain- 
heights, (Lupus, abbot of Ferriére 
to Pope Benedict III.,) requests the 
loan of the Orator of Cicero, the /n- 
stitutions of Quintilian, and a com- 
mentary of Terence; another (see 
Life of St. Columba) quotes Titus 
Livius ; others (see Acts of the Saints) 
quote Horace ; treaties are foxtified 
with passages from Cicero ;{ and 
there is not a barbarous chronicle in 
which there are not lightning-like 


*Dantier, Missions scientifiques. 

t Renan, Missions scientifiques. 

+ Dom Pitra, 2did. 

§ Dantier, id. 

| There are proofs, says Daremberg, that the 
Franks of the age of Charlemagne read Pliny. These 
books were not lost, but preserved in the convents. 

I Dom Pitza, Missions scientifiques. 
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flashes from the inspired lines of 
Virgil.* 

They do not Jack arms, and they 
make use of them. They have cap- 
tains —leaders who are capable, 
learned, and indefatigable. They 
are well known: Abbo, abbot of 
Fleury-sur-Loire, who is called the 
“ Alcuin of the tenth century,” who 
wrote a history of the popes, on phi- 
losophy, physics, and astronomy, and 
the commander of a numerous corps 
of more than five thousand students, 
among whom is one who translated 
Euclid ;f Flodoard, author of Za 
Chronique de France; the thirty-two 
professors of Jdedles-lettres at Saler- 
num ; St. Fulbert and Henry of Aux- 
erre, in France; Elphege at Monte 
Casino; in Spain, Petrus Alphon- 
sus, who compares the literature of 
France with that of his own coun- 
try ;f in England, Odo and St. Dun- 
stan, a geometrician, musician, paint- 
er, and sculptor ;§ and finally, that 
wonderful man, who made the tour 
of the world of learning and was fa- 
miliar with every part of it—mathe- 
matics, mechanics, astronomy, litera- 
ture, and philosophy—at once a 
prince of the church and of science 
—Gerbert.|| 

But, blockaded in their fortresses 
by barbarism, brigandage, and tyran- 
ny, what important deeds could they 
achieve, what feats of arms, what ex- 
peditions? In the first place, they 
held their position by keeping the 
ramparts in constant repair. In the 
scriptorium of every abbey, a nume- 
rous detachment of patient copyists, 
bending all day over manuscripts, 

* See Villemain, Histoire de la Litiérature du 
Moyen Age, \esson x. 

+ There is a second Abbo in the tenth century—a 
monk also, and a poet. 

t In his book De Disciplina Cleri. 
tria, Histoire de St. Léger. 

§ Berrington, History of Literature in the Ninth 
and Tenth Centuries. f 

|| Gaillard, in his Histoire de Charlemagne, gives a 


list of masters who succeeded each other without in- 
terruption from Alcuin till the twelfth century. 


See Dom Pi- 
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transcribed the holy books and the 
masterpieces of antiquity, and ren- 
dered eminent service to the arts, to 
letters, and to history by preserving 
and keeping in order the store of 
munitions which otherwise would 
have been squandered and for ever 
lost. At the same time, watchful sen- 
tinels on the walls observed all that 
was passing in the world without, and 
made an exact report of it ; thatis to 
say, they drew up those chronicles, 
charters, and cartularies in which 
were recorded facts, names, con- 
tracts, donations, and the changes in 
the countries in which they lived, 
among the people they directed, in 
the lands they cultivated, the sove- 
reigns who ruled over them, and the 
conquerors who despoiled them.* 
And that the descriptions might be 
complete, painters illuminated the 
margins of the vellum manuscripts, 
supplying by delicate and faithful mi- 
niatures in the brightest colors what 
was wanting in the text, general de- 
tails respecting the splendor of the 
vestments, the sculptures on the 
walls and the ornaments of the 
houses, thus bequeathing to posterity 
a lively and true portrayal of their 
time. And the whole makes up the 
immense and inexhaustible treasure 
where we find depicted the manners, 
customs, classes of society, the na- 
ture of the soil, and facts respecting 
the tillers of the earth, their lords, 
and the church, forming the moral, 
industrial, and agricultural history of 
all Christendom. These transcripts, 
chronicles, and paintings are the 
magazines, casemates, and bastions 
without which the citadel of letters 
and science would have been dis- 
mantled and renderéd uninhabita- 
ble for generations to come ! 

They did not confine themselves 

* It is sufficient to mention the Polyftigue of the 
abbot Irminon, (tenth century,) and the numerous 


cartularies that have been published within half a cen- 
tury. 
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to this ; nothing was neglected that 
should occupy a well-organized ar- 
my; first, regular exercise, which 
makes the soldier active, robust, and 
ready for any duty ; the study of the 
liberal arts, divided into two classes 
for the recruits and the veterans: 
the guadrivium, (arithmetic, geome- 
try, music, and astronomy,) and the 
trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and dia- 
lectics.*) (These labors were carried 
on in the interior of the fortress. 
They also made expeditions and sal- 
lies to keep the ways of access clear 
—commentaries upon authors, varia- 
tions of texts, (as the commentaries 
on the Fasti of Ovid,t the treatise 
De Senectute, with different readings 
of the same text,} and numerous ma- 
nuscripts with Greek annotations.$) 
They undertook sieges, for a trans- 
lation may be called a siege ; every- 
where you could find real workshops 
for translating Greek authors into 
Latin, such as books of medicine, 
(Galen, Hippocrates, and Oribasus,) 
the fathers, (the Homilies of St. 
John Chrysostom,) and the principal 
ancient authors,|| (the Zogic of Aris- 
totle.) Under the guidance of the 
leaders already named, they went 
forth to daily combat and even to 
fight great battles; in the schools, 
colleges, monasteries, and public lec- 
tures, professors, doctors, and stu- 
dents {J stimulated the public mind ; 
they touched on every science, and 
treated, under the names of nominal- 
ism and realism, of all those ques- 
tion@ about which man is continually 
agitated—his nature, his origin, his 
relations with God, and his destiny ; 


* Mentioned by Roswitha in the tenth century. 

+ Found at Reichnau by M. Dantier. 

+ At Mr. Philipps’s in England, by Dom Pitra. 

§ At Monte Casino, by M. Renan. 

|| See Daremberg, z4id. A proof, says M. Littré, in 
Les Barbares et le Moyen Age, that during the Me- 
rovingian and Carlovingian periods the Greek filia- 
tion of the sciences was preserved. As to medical sci- 
ence, he adds, it is evidently not a simple question of 
medicine. 

{7 Béranger, Lanfranc, Roscelin, etc. 
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struggles constantly renewed, in 
which they fought furiously and dis- 
played all their strength by quota- 
tions from authors, allusions to cele- 
brated events and to sayings of anti- 
quity, (for example, the sarcasm of 
Julian to the Christians, mentioned 
by Roswitha ;* the veil given by a 
king of England to the Abbey of 
Croyland, on which was embroidered 
the Ruin of Troy; the Latin warhymn 
chanted at Modena, which alludes to 
the devotedness of Codrus ;) brilliant 
tournaments in which, like knights of 
prowess, some endeavored to distin- 
guish themselves by a display of eru- 
dition better suited, it might seem, 
to the refined age of the sixteenth 
century than to the tenth. They 
signed acts written in Greek ;$ in 
Latin verse ;|| they wrote the lives of 
the saints in French verse ;{] the 
kings of England prided themselves 
on the name of BaotAeis ; they spoke 
Greek in ordinary intercourse.** 
These knights of science, like the 
paladins in the combats with giants, 
displayed wondrous feats. “I am 
over shoes in Cicero’s Rhetoric,” 
writes Ingulphus, Abbot of Croy- 
land.fT 

They did not confine themselves 
to the defensive. In studying the 
ancient writers they were inspired to 
imitate them, and they went forth 
into the open field and vied in a thou- 
sand works of the imagination—fic- 
tion, poetry—(hymns, poems of the 
eleventh century, and history.) What 
is more, they undertook fatiguing and 


* Christians should congratulate themselves on be- 
ing deprived of their riches, for Christ said: “‘ Every 
one of you that doth not renounce all that he possess- 
eth cannot be my disciple.” See the Gad/icanus. 

t See Darboy, Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

+A Latin hymn was also chanted at Pisa, in the 
e’eventh century, to celebrate a victory over the Sara- 
cens. 

§ At Poitiers, at the end of the ninth century. 

| At Sienna. 

J In 1050, Thilaud de Vernon, canon at Rouen, 

** The monks of England and Ireland. 

tt Tenth cen:ury. 
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dangerous expeditions into far-off 
and almost unknown countries— 
archeology, which had not then a 
name, (see “the valuable manu- 
scripts of the tenth century, discov- 
ered by Mabillon at Einsiedeln, 
which treat of Roman _ inscrip- 
tions ;’) cosmography, in which 
they divined truths of the high- 
est importance. The Irish monk 
Virgilius taught in Bohemia the 
antipodes, and consequently that 
the earth is round. He was not 
comprehended: they supposed him 
to believe there were other lands 
under our earth, with another sun, 
another moon, and inhabitants for 
whom Christ did not die, and he was 
excommunicated. He went to Rome, 
where he was permitted to explain 
his theory ; the pope withdrew his 
anathema and elevated him to the 
episcopacy.* Finally, the drama, 
into which was infused a new and 
original character. Whilst the monk 
Virgilius taught the true form of the 
earth, the nun Roswitha composed 
her tragedies, the first specimens of 
the Christian drama, at once full of 
the reminiscences of antiquity and 
the spirit of the gospel. 

You will see by all this activity, 
this animation, and these names, 
“that the tenth century has been 
unjustly accused of barbarism” (Mag- 
nin)—that age in which there was 
such a taste for classical studies that 
“many Christians,” says Roswitha, 
“preferred the vanity of pagan 
books to the utility of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, on account of the elegance of 
their style,” and that, far from mer- 
iting the appellation of the Iron Age, 
it should rather be called “a great 
centre of light.” When we look 


*Quatrefages, Peuplement de [ Amérique, which 
proves : 1. The geographical knowledge of the times. 
2. The perpe'uity of tradition. 3. The intercourse 
of different nations. 4. The tolerance of the church. 
Bouillet, in his Dictionnaire universelle d Histoire et 
de Géographie, is deceived on this point. 

t+ Dom Pitra, Rapport sur une Mission scien- 
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down from the lofty elevation of the 
nineteenth century, which is called 
the age of progress, into this deep 
gulf of the middle ages—the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries—we 
are not astonished at its darkness, 
but by the brilliant rays that issue 
from it. It is not anabyss. At the 
first glance there seem to be only a 
few points of light ; but the eye is 
soon attracted by a multitude of 
peaks everywhere rising up with bril- 
liant summits and resplendent gla- 
ciers sparkling with radiant light. 
We are astonished and give ourselves 
up to admiration, in the words of the 
poet who, perceiving the Alps afar 
off, thinks that 
* Ces monts glacés 

Ne sont qu’affreux déserts, rochers, torrents, abimes,” 


but who, when he reaches them, 


“ ¥ trouve, ravi, 
De l’ombre, des rayons, des solitudes vertes, 
Des vergers pleins de dons, des chaumiéres ouvertes 

AVhospitalité. . . . 

Des coteaux aux flancs d’or, de limpides vallées, 
Et des lacs étoilés des feux du firmament’’* 
—finds the hospitality of the church, 
the solitude of monasteries, and the 


firmament of Christianity ! 


III. 
INTERCOURSE OF NATIONS, 


Doubt isstill displayed. There are 
other objections. Noblemen did not 
know how to read, women lived in 
ignorance ; how could knowledge be 
diffused when people within fortified 
walls and the narrow limits of their 
territories. could with so much diffi- 
culty hold communication with each 
other ? 

There is a false idea of the middle 
ages. It is imagined that men, so 
independent and so wilful, remained 


tifique. Toall these works add the memoir of Oza- 
nam, Des Ecoles et de ? Instruction publique en Italie 
au Temps barbares, in which he clearly demonstrates 
that letters never ceased to be cultivated. 

* Lamartine. 
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stationary and shut up in their for- 
tresses without endeavoring to see 
and know each other. It is precise- 
ly the contrary. There was a con- 
stant and ardent desire for inter- 
course which caused nations to min- 
gle and exchange languages, ideas, 
and customs. What was the conse- 
quence of the incessant wars, if not 
to lead men of the North to the 
South, those of the East to the West, 
the people of Normandy to Naples 
and to England, the Britons of Armo- 
rica into Great Britain, and vice vesra, 
(from the fifth to the eleventh cen 
tury ;)* the Burgundians into Lusita- 
nia, where they founded the kingdom 
of Portugal, (Henry of Burgundy, 
in the eleventh century, accompanied 
by knights and troubadours)? And 
then the varied and extensive com- 
merce of the great cities of France 
and of the rich and industrious Flem- 
ish cities, whose ports, filled with 
vessels from every land, resounded, 
as we are told by the chroniclers, 
with the sounds of all languages? 
And the celebrated fairs, Beaucaire, 
Novgorod, and the Landit, (at St. 
Denis,) rallying-points for the mer- 
chants of Europe, Egypt, Asia, and 
the islands of the Levant—and which 
were the universal expositions of the 
productions of the middle ages? 
The bold enterprises of the Italian 
republics, powerful through com- 
merce, which owned vessels enough 
to transport the entire army of the 
crusaders, and which owned a part 
of the East—the Genoese, the fau- 
bourgs of Constantinople ; the Pisans, 
several ports in Syria ; the Venetians, 
the Morea and Crete, the Archipel- 
ago ; which trafficked not only with 
the rest of Europe, but with the coast 
of Barbary, Tunis, and Morocco, in 
fact, with the interior of Asia, into 


* La Villemarqué, Discours au Congres celtigque de 
Saint-Brieuc, 1867. 
t Malastrie, Missions scientifiques. 
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which its adventurous citizens pene- 
trated, (as in the case of Marco Polo 
and several others,) and with the 
extreme East, which the nineteenth 
century has only just discovered, if 
we may dare say so, and allied with 
the rest of the world.* 

The love of knowledge also drew 
nations together. Learned men did 
not hesitate to undertake long jour- 
neys, to cross the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and the sea, that they might pursue 
their studies in Italy, (as Fortunatus 
at Ravenna in the sixth century,) 
obtain books on medicine, (Richer 
in the eleventh century,)f meet Eng- 
lish students in Spain, (Peter the 
Venerable in the twelfth century,) 
hold converse with some doctor at 
Bologna, or some monk in a monas- 
tery of the Apennines. How could 
there be no intercourse between the 
universities of Salamanca, of Pavia, 
of Oxford, and of Paris, when the 
same questions were discussed at 
them all; when the metaphysical 
heresies which sprang from one were 
refuted in another five hundred 
leagues distant ;{ when the masters 
and pupils of Germany, England, 
Spain, France, and Italy flocked to 
these schools ; from France to Pa- 
dua, from England to Valencia, and 
from all countries to Paris, where, 
almost at the same time, disputations 
were carried on by Englishmen, 
Italians, Irishmen, and Germans, who 
were to be known as Dante, Duns 
Scotus, Roger Bacon, Brunetto La- 
tini, Albertus Magnus, Alexander of 
Hales, and St. Thomds Aquinas? It 
has been said that for literature to 


* The Venetian Sanuto penetrated as far as Cam- 
bodia ; a goldsmith of Paris settled in China; mer- 
chants from Breslau and Poland met Genoese, Pisan, 
and Venetian merchants in the interior of Tartary, etc. 
See Le Bas, Précis de ? Histoire du Moyen Age. 

t Daremberg, iid. . 

t And there were such close relations between the 
factions in France and those of England, that, in the 
fourteenth century, the revolutionary movements in 
Paris coincided with those in Lonlon. See Naudet, 
Conjuration d Etienne Marcel. 
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flourish, a nation must be invigora- 
ted by powerful and varied deeds :* 
at what epoch was there a more stir- 
ring and varied life than in the mid- 
dle ages? 

Follow the continued journeys 
of the poet-historian Froissart to 
and fro in every direction, in 
France and without, now at the foot 
of the Pyrenees at the Chateau de 
Foix, and now in Italy, where, at 
Milan, he meets another poet, Chau- 
cer of England, who had come to 
visit Genoa, Padua, etc. From Brit- 
tany he goes to Flanders, and even 
to Zealand, where he forms a friend- 
ship with a Portuguese lord. He 
thinks nothing of crossing the water ; 
he goes to England repeatedly, 
dwells there, and penetrates even to 
Scotland, then “an unknown land.” 
He traverses France from one end 
to the other; is in Spain to-day and 
to-morrow in Germany. Would you 
not think you were reading the life 
of a modern individual? He is call- 
ed achronicler: a chronicler indeed, 
and after the manner of the men of 
our own time ; like them, chronicler 
and tourist, traversing earth and sea 
to participate in festivities, witness 
battles, and mingle in courts. 

Yes, kings, conquerors, and those 
in pursuit of adventures took long 
journeys with their armed followers, 
their vehicles, machines, and engines 
of war ; princes, nobles, and warriors 
traversed Europe, escorted by bril- 
liant cavalcades, upon their steeds 
and palfreys ; merchants landed on fo- 
reign shores, the winds swelling the 
sails of their vessels ; even learned 
men crossed the water and the 
mountains to add to their knowledge ; 
conquerors to found empires, princes 
to strengthen their power by allian- 


* Madame de Staél. 

+ But with this difference: he did not travel in a 
cushioned car going at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, but on horseback, at a good round trot, with 
spurs on his heels and his luggage behind. 
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ces, and merchants to gain wealth. 
But there were men who surpassed 
all these who were borne by chariots, 
vessels, and noble horses—the pil- 
grims who went on foot. 

Crowds, in constant succession, of 
men, women, and children, from all 
countries, undertook these pilgrim- 
ages to hundreds of holy places in 
Flanders, Spain, Rome, (where, says 
Villani, the jubilee of 1300 led more 
than two hundred thousand pilgrims,) 
and, above all, to the Holy Land, 
which led to the wonderful outpour- 
ing of all Europe into Asia and Afri- 
ca for three centuries—the crusades, 
during which the West was brought 
into contact with Egypt, and through 
Egypt with India ; through Constan- 
tinople, where the Latins founded an 
empire that lasted more than fifty 
years, with the Greeks, and through 
them with the chefs-d’euvre of pagan 
and Christian antiquity, and from 
whom they obtained books, manu- 
scripts, agricultural implements, and 
a knowledge of industrial pursuits 
literature, and the arts.* 

And the monks, what long journeys 
they made in the world ! Carried away 
by zeal for religion, they dispersed 
in every direction to preach the gos- 
pel; some to Prussia, Poland, and 
the extremities of Europe—to Nor- 
way ; others from Greece, Egypt, and 
Syria to Ireland ; others still (in the 
time of St. Louis) into Tartary, and 
even into China, where they found 
traces of Christianity left there by 
other monks who had preceded them. 
They went still farther beyond Ire- 
land and Norway into Iceland, and 
from Iceland (St. Brandan in the 
eighth century) into an unknown 
land, peopled by strange men, clad 
with the skins of marine animals, 
where they built monasteries and 


* They brought back, among other books, Aris- 
totle’s works on metaphysics, and cane, millet, camel’s- 
hair stuffs, etc. 
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churches, whence they penetrated 
still farther into the interior, even as 
far as Mexico perhaps, leaving be- 
hind them an ineffaceable remem- 
brance, thus being the first to discov- 
er* and inhabit the country to which 
they did not give its present name, 
but which was really the southern 
extremity of the New World which, 
four centuries after, Columbus dis- 
covered, and which is called Ameri- 
ca. 

It was neither thirst for riches, 
nor love of conquest, nor longing for 
power, nor even enthusiasm for know- 
ledge, that induced them to undertake 
these extensive, dangerous, and fruit- 
ful enterprises ; they were inspired by 
a more sublime sentiment—the love 
of God and of souls—the desire of 
devoting themselves to God, and of 
leading to him new followers out of 
strange nations. 


IV. 
WOMAN. 


There is no mark more distinc- 
tive of the character of individuals 
or nations than the treatment of 
woman. Christianity emancipated 
woman; it brought her forth from 
the obscurity to which she had been 
banished, and taking her by the hand, 
introduced her into the social world, 
and gave her a place beside man, 
that she might receive the spiritual 
aliment which would develop her 
mind, as well as elevate her soul. 
Taught by the example of Christ, 

* ‘When, in the eleventh century, the Scandina- 
vians landed in Greenland, the Esquimaux told them 
that at the south there were white men clad in long 
black robes, who walked chanting and carrying ban- 
ners before them; they were the monks who, in the 
eighth century, had set sail for Iceland, and had been 
thrown by the wind on the American coast.’’ {Ozanam, 
Le Christianisme chez les Barbares.) Dom Pitra 
(Histoire de St. Léger) mentions a book of the six- 
teenth century on the voyages of the Benedictines 
into America—doubtless these monks lost among the 
savages, who left those signs of Christianity, crosses, 


a kind of baptism, etc., which were afterward found, 
and which otherwise would be inexplicable. 
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the most eloquent and learned of the 
fathers—those philosophers of no 
sect—Jerome, Gregory of Nazianzen, 
Augustine, Paulinus, and Basil, ad- 
dress numerous letters to women— 
to women, so disdained by paganism 
that not a single letter to a woman is 
to be found in all the correspondence 
of Cicero.* 

But it may be said that these 
women who showed themselves 
worthy of holding converse with such 
great men read and wrote Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, and belonged to 
the highest Roman society. There 
are no women. who are not noble. 
The church opened schools for wo- 
men where they received the same 
instructions as men.f There is, from 
the time of the illustrious patrician 
ladies who followed St. Jerome into 
the desert, St. Paula, St. Eusto- 
chium, etc.,f an uninterrupted list of 
nuns, of abbesses, whom the church 
reveres as saints, and who might be 
claimed by the literary world on ac- 
count of their attainments. For ex- 
ample, St. Radegonde, (in the sixth 
century,) who introduced into the 
monastery of St. Croix, at Poitiers, 
the rule of St. Cesarius, which 
obliged all the nuns to the study of 
letters, that is to say, Latin, the 
fathers, canonical law, history, cos- 
mography, etc., to devote two hours 
a day to reading besides that which 
they listened to during labor and their 
meals, and to the transcribing of 
books, etc. etc. ; Lioba, at Bischofs- 
heim, in Germany, the mistress of a 
school in a barbarous country who 
only left her books to pray ;§ St. 


* And of Pliny. If Seneca composed two treatises, 
De Consolatione, for Marcia and Helvia it was because 
his ideas were modified by contact with Christianity. 
And I see herein a proof, which has not been suffi- 
ciently noticed, of his knowledge of the Christian 
doctrine or of his acquaintance witlf St. Paul. 

* Dom Pitra, Histoire de St. Léger, vi. 

+ And Marcella, Blezilla, Paulina. Fabiola, (of 
the family of Fabii,) Furia, (of the family of Camillus, 
Melania, Marcellina, etc.) 

§ See Dom Pitra, 7%. He mentions St. Aldegondes, 

VOL, VIII.——39 
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Bertille, at Chelles ; St. Gertrude, in 
Belgium, (seventh century,) who sent 
to Ireland and to Italy for books ; and 
those poor women who studied theo- 
logy under St. Boniface, (eighth cen- 
tury;) and Roswitha, whose dramatic 
works display not only the inventive 
imagination of the poet, but a learn- 
ing rare among women of any age, 
shown by her quotations from the 
ancient poets, the historical facts she 
mentions, her knowledge of foreign 
languages, etc.* A Gerbert and a 
Roswitha are sufficient to redeem a 
whole century from the charge of ig- 
norance and barbarism ; and if nuns 
in the heart of Germany made such 
attainments in literature, what must 
have been the women of the age of 
Charlemagne, of St. Bernard, and of 
St. Louis? Then the daughters and 
nieces of the emperor took lessons 
of Alcuin ; a queen sang the sweet 
serenity of the cloister in graceful 
Latin verse ;f a young girl of Paris 
had for her teacher one of the most 
celebrated professors of her time ;t 
and then was drawn up a course of 
studies in which were prescribed, 
such as these :§ 

“Children of both sexes, from five 
to twelve years of age: reading, (in 
the Psalter,) singing, grammar, moral 
distichs, (of Cato,) and, a little later, 
Latin, which they will learn to speak. 
Young girls: natural history, sur- 
gery, medicine, logic, Latin, and the 
oriental languages” —a plan drawn 
up in the dark and ignorant middle 
ages, which could not be easily pur- 
St. Anstrude, etc. The monastery of Lioba, he says, 
was like a normal school with respect to the other 
schools springing up in Germany. 

* Spanish particularly, proved by the H/isfanismes 
in her style, pointed out by her learned editor, Mag- 
= Richarde, wife of Charles le Gros. 

+ Heloise, and doubtless she was not the only one 
among the bourgeoisie of Paris. Recall also the 
learned nun mentioned in the beginning of Du Gues- 
clin’s life, who, in predicting his success, removed, as 
it were, the obstacles to his glorious career. 


§ Boutaric, Vie e¢ Giuvres de Pierre du Bois, in 
the memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 1864. 
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sued even in this age, distinguished 
and enlightened by the romances of 
so many women of genius! 

We need not wait till the time of 
Clemence Isaure (fourteenth centu- 
ry) to find a woman whom Chris- 
tianity had imbued with taste and a 
delicate poetical nature. History, 
chronicles, and ballads have opened 
to us the chateaux where, whilst 
the mail-clad baron and his armed 
followers fought without, his wife, 
seated in some deep embrasure, would 
cast a glance from time to time 
through the narrow window upon the 
varied landscape, and then resume, 
in the large, open volume before her, 
the fabulous and heroic exploits of 
knights and brave men among the 
paynim and giants ; where, at night- 
fall, in the-midst of her servants and 
followers, she listened smilingly and 
thoughtfully to some wandering trou- 
badour singing of war, of love, and 
of tournaments, and relating his ad- 
ventures—a. charming picture which 
allies the romantic chatelaine—pass- 
ing by the elegant and trifling ladies 
of the court of the Restoration— 
with the strong-minded women of the 
seventeenth century, so captivating 
and so learned, who read philosophi- 
cal treatises, spoke several languages, 
studied the doctors and fathers of 
the church, and who are considered 
by the world as models of wit, taste, 
elegance, and grace: Longueville, 
Montausier, Lafayette, Rambouillet, 
Jacqueline Pascal, Maintenon, and 
Sévigné ! 


v. 
THE NOBILITY. 

But it is necessary to make a pain- 
ful avowal. In the midst of the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge in monas- 
teries, schools, universities, towns, 
boroughs, and villages, and even 
among the poor and lowly, there is 
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one class of society which remained 
during all the middle ages in shame- 
ful ignorance—the nobility. 

The kings, however, who issued 
from its ranks, and who in all ages 
prided themselves on the name of 
gentleman, were an exception. The 
sons of Clovis were the first pupils 
of the school established in his pa- 
lace and directed by his chaplain. 
This example was perpetuated. The 
princes of the Merovingian dynasty 
pursued their studies in the monas- 
teries, and literary habits became so 
congenial to them that, in some in- 
stances, they were carried to excess 
and became a kind of mania, as in 
the case of the prince called the 
Clerc couronné, (Chilperic.) As to 
Charlemagne, who spoke the Latin 
language, understood Greek, made 
astronomical calculations, brought 
professors from Italy, (Peter of Pisa 
and Paul the Hellenist deacon,) and 
founded the first academy and the 
first university, it is useless to insist 
on him, for he is universally acknowl- 
edged to be at once a hero, a learned 
man, and asaint. Nor are the lite- 
rary tastes of the most eminent sov- 
ereigns denied, as Alfred the Great, 
the translator of ASsop and commen- 
tator of Bede; Charles le Chauve, who 
had Aristotle and Plato explained to 
him by masters from Constantinople ; 
Alfonso the Wise, astronomer, legis- 
lator, and historian; Robert the 
Pious ; Otto II., who appointed Ger- 
bert, the wisest man of the age, 
tutor to his son: Frederick II., who 
spoke German, French, Arabic, 
Latin, and Greek ; and Philip Av- 
gustus, the patron of literature and 
the arts, “ who, for that age, was as 
magnificent as Louis XIV.”* And 
later than the twelfth century, is it 
astonishing that St. Louis admitted 
St. Thomas of Aquin to his table, 
where, in his presence, were dis- 


* Villemain, iid. 
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cussed the highest questions of phi- 
losophy? That the rule of study 


drawn up for John, son of Philip of © 


Valois, included Latin and several 
languages ?* That Charles V. col- 
lected at the Louvre a library of 
considerable size, and that his broth- 
ers, the dukes of Burgundy and Berri, 
carried away by love for the arts, 
ordered miniatures, which are ad- 
mirable paintings, from the celebra- 
ted painters, Memling, Van Eyck, 
and Jean Fouquet? But we are ap- 
proaching the time of the Restora- 
tion, and consequently all these facts 
prove nothing. 

But were tnese enlightened, well- 
informed, and even learned monarchs 
satisfied with their own attainments, 
and did they live in their courts 
among brutal, ignorant, and coarse 
warriors who could only talk of com- 
bats and gallantry? No; it is well 
known that their principal vassals, 
the minor sovereigns, especially those 
of Southern France, where the learn- 
ing of Rome was diffused, were not 
wholly unlettered. In the ninth 
century, there was the son of a Count 
(Maguelonne) St. Benedict of Ami- 
ane, who was at the head of all the 
monasteries in France, and who 
compared, modified, and wrote com- 
mentaries on the rules of the various 
religious orders—Greek as well as 
Latin ; Foulques, Count of Anjou, in 
the tenth century—yes, in the tenth 
century, that darkest period of the 
middle ages—understood Aristotle 
and Cicero, as has been proved, and 
in the following century, when the 
leaders of the crusades assembled at 
Jerusalem to draw up a code of laws 
—a civil and political code—charter 
of citizenship, etc., they evidently 

* Ina memoir addressed to the queen in 1334 and 
composed of one hundred and six articles, the un- 
known author gives the king’s daily rule of life as fol- 
lows : “ Rise at six all the year round—Mass at seven 
—business till ten—supper at six—to bed at ten—to 


have his son taught several languages, even Latin, to 
fit him to travel.” 
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understood not only the general 
customs, but Roman law; and sev- 
eral of them (Iselin, etc.) were no 
less proficients in the law than va- 
liant knights ;** finally, if the muse 
of France would trace its ancestry 
back to former times, it would find 
two princes, William of Poitiers and 
Thibaut of Champagne. It is right, 
then, to leave out the testimony of 
sovereigns. 

History also certifies a very singu- 
lar fact: the leaders, the /eudes, 
under the Merovingians, sent their 
children to the school at the palace 
“to be initiated in palatial learning.” 
There they underwent examinations, 
studied the fathers, history, law, 
religious dogmas, received degrees, 
etc. This fact is thus explained: 
these young men were hostages that 
the king kept at court to insure the 
fealty of their fathers, no doubt ; and 
the consequence of this truly barba- 
rous idea was to convert a prison 
into a school and an academy! 
There was another custom almost as 
singular: these young men are rep- 
resented as travelling, even in the 
earliest ages, in the various countries 
of Europe—France, Spain, and Italy 
—and in the East. Yes, notwith- 
standing the insecurity of the routes, 
it was the fashion in the seventh 
century to send young Englishmen 
to France to be reared, and even in 
many cases across the Alps to Rome, 
Padua, etc. Some went to complete 
their education in Greece, and, after 
the establishment of the Latin Em- 
pire, at Constantinople. These young 
men apparently belonged to wealthy 
and noble families. And we would 

* Robertson, in his introduction to the History of 
Charles V., is mistaken when he says the middle 
ages were ignorant of Roman law until the twelfth 
century. Roman law was not revived by the discovery 
of a copy of the Pandects at Amalfi: it was always 
known and practised: it was cited at the tribunals, 
and generally known during all the middle ages, as 
demonstrated by Savigny, Histoire du Droit romain 


au Moyen Age. See also Fauriel, Histoire des Popu- 
lations méridionales. 
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recall the fact that in the schools 
directed by Clement, a Scotchman, 
Charlemagne assembled — strange 
idea !—“ a great number of children 
of all classes from the highest to the 
lowest rank ;’* that among the pu- 
pils of Lanfranc, at the abbey of Bec, 
were a great number of the children 
of lords and barons, and, among 
others, William, Duke of Normandy, 
and that son of an Italian nobleman 
who, later, was known as Pope Alex- 
anderII. It would appear that these 
young men did not allow the facul- 
ties they had developed to remain 
unproductive and useless, from the 
fact that the earliest poets were prin- 
ces and nobles. But then, poetry is 
the offspring of the imagination and 
of genius, and the French race, par- 
ticularly in the South, are so richly 
gifted therewith ! 

What is more surprising, the first 
French historians were two lords: 
Villehardoin in. the twelfth century, 
and Joinville in the thirteenth—his- 
torians not without culture. There 
are in their language elegance, dis- 
tinction, and Attic wit. ‘They men- 
tion, en passant, and without affecta- 
tion, names and facts that attest 
varied knowledge, and their style is 
so perfect that competent writers 
have concluded that the nobility 
moulded the French language to 
history and poetry—the ideal and 
the practical!f It is probably to 
these studious habits and this incli- 
nation for intellectual pursuits, per- 
petuated for ages like a tradition, is 
due the delicate and correct taste 
peculiar to the French nobility of 
the last two centuries, and the noble 
ambition of the great lords who have 
not been satisfied with protecting the 


* The monk of St. Gall, mentioned by Phil. le 
Bas, ibid. E 

t Villemain, i5id., Léop. Delisle, A. de la Borderie, 
Marchegay. See also Audé, Mémoires dela Société 
@’ Emulation de la Vendée, and the works already 
mentioned of Boutaric, Littré, Pierre Clément, etc. 
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arts, but have deemed it an honor to 
have their historical names inscribed 
on the list of the academies, have 
striven to acquire a knowledge of 
letters, to excel in it, and to add to 
the lustre of their descent brilliancy 
of talent and the glory reserved for 
intellectual labors. 

Finally—for we must collect tes- 
timony for the acquittal of the ac- 
cused—since the judgment has been 
so severe, the most conscientious 
and erudite men of modern times, 
having traversed the middle ages 
and returned laden with docu- 
ments, declare that, among the npm- 
berless titles that passed through 
their hands, they never met this for- 
mula, so often mentioned: this one, 
being a nobleman, attests his inabil- 
ity to sign his name. 

Yet in spite of these proofs, these 
attestations, and the authority of the 
witnesses, there is one fact beyond 
doubt, the absolute ignorance of the 
nobility of the middle ages, and we 
are forced, to our great regret, to con- 
clude that this opinion must be ac- 
cepted as a historical fact of the 
same class, and as clearly proved, as 
the so well authenticated facts of 
Sixtus V. throwing away his crutches 
as soon as he was elected Pope, 
Gilles de Raiz slaughtering his wives 
like Bluebeard, Charles V. partici- 
pating in his own funeral rites at St. 
Just, Marie de Medicis dying of hun- 
ger in a garret at Cologne, and Gal- 
ileo imprisoned in a dungeon of the 
Inquisition ! 


VI. 


CHARACTER OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The language of a people is one of 
the signs that mark its progress or 
decay. If the genius of a language is 
fully developed, the nation is in its 
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apogee ; if it is not developed, or if 
it is losing its purity, the nation 
is progressing or declining. This 
is a truth remarked by one of the 
most active minds of the last cen- 
tury. “In the thirteenth century,” 
says Rivarol, “the French language 
had more nearly attained a certain 
perfection than in the sixteenth.’* 
He is astonished : he finds the fact 
“very extraordinary,” but he does 
not explain it. The explanation is 
easy. The French language was 
much nearer perfection in the thir- 
teenth than in the sixteenth century, 
because society was more firmly es- 
tablished. The sixteenth century 
was an age of transition, the dawn 
of a great era—an avenue leading 
to a large city which we pass through, 
but in which we do not linger. The 
men of that time, without being 
aware of it, were preparing for the 
future. They collected materials for 
building from the remains of anti- 
quity and the attempts of foreigners ; 
they imitated and did not invent. 
Consequently their language was ob- 
scure and loaded with foreign idioms 
and antiquated expressions ; it was 
neither bold, nor expressive, nor 
clear ; it was ornamented, rich, and 
redundant ; it was overladen like a 
tree not pruned ; the fruit was hid- 
den by an excess of foliage. A great 
wind—the agitation of civil war— 
shook off this exuberant foliage and 
the fruit appeared ; the sun of the 
seventeenth century warmed and 
colored it with its rays ; then it ri- 
pened, and the French language at- 
tained its definite form and became 
immortal. 

The language of the thirteenth 


* In his Discours sur I’ Universalité dela Langue 
Frangaise, always to the point, and often profound, 
a writer of our time goes still further: ‘‘ The language 
was fully developed and equal to our own,” says M. 
Villemain, Histoire de la Litttrature du Moyen Age, 
lesson x. 
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century was as complete and perfect 
as it could be. At that period 
were laid the foundations of Chris- 
tian science.* Doubtless, each age 
adding to the knowledge of man- 
kind, that science was not as ex- 
tended as now, but it had the es- 
sential qualities of true science: 
it was analytical ; it constantly ap- 
plied this axiom, which is the condi- 
tion of progress : Mudltim, non multa. 
Everything corresponds: the sci- 
ence of the Egyptians was on a level 
with their arts; their philosophy 
was as complex as their religion was 
mysterious. It was the same in the 
middle ages. They possessed the 
true religion, had right views of phi- 
losophy, attained to eminence in the 
arts, and made accurate scientific 
observations. And late researches 
have shown that they greatly extend- 
ed the knowledge they inherited from 
antiquity.t Their alchemists and 
physicians were not charlatans. The 
general principles of Albertus Mag- 
nus and the Jewish and Arabian plty- 
sicians of Spain and Asia harmonize 
with those of modern science. They 
were ignorant of certain phenomena, 
as a certain skill was wanting to the 
artists of the time ; but this ignorance 
can no more be raised as an objec- 
tion than against the learned men of 
our time for not knowing the scien- 
tific discoveries of a thousand years 
hence. It is not extent of know- 
ledge that stamps an epoch as great, 
but the use it makes of it, and the 
logical conclusions it draws from its 
principles. 

The science of the middle ages 
was eminently logical, for it had its 
source in a mountain whose summit 
rises to heaven—in theology— 
whence it flows in streams upon all 


* Za Raison Catholique et la Raison philosopite, 
ii., by Ventura. 
¢ Littré, zdid. 
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minds. Theology, it has been said,* 
is only the expression of an idea: it 
is much more, it is the sublime end 
of thought—the first of all sciences, 
the science par excellence—the science 
of God. The sceptre of science be- 
longs to Europe only because it had 
its source in theology, which occu- 
pied every mind in the middle ages 
—the greatest as well as the narrow- 
est minds—“ which, dwelling on great 
things, became great.” It prompted 
them to other attainments. To 
climb to the heights of knowledge, 
they had to lay hold of the asperities 
of the mountain and of all the branch- 
es of science one after another ; of 
jurisprudence, civil law—the branch 
nearest the surface of the earth ; then 
of the physical sciences ; afterward 
of geometry, algebra, astronomy, and 
the still higher branches, canon law 
and philosophy !$ 

And above all, and mingled with 
all, literature ; for letters are the 
expression of the mind _ itself—the 
universal mind—whilst “the sciences 
require only a partial application of 
it.”§ In the literature of a people 
are embodied its ideas, manners, 
arts, industrial pursuits, worship, and 
its whole life. By it man traverses 
countries and ages, imbibes their 
spirit, and strengthens his mind more 
than by any other study. Thence 
the incessant study of ancient lite- 
rature, which, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was more generally diffused 
than ever. Latin,the language of tradi- 
tion and of the church, the original lan- 
guage of the present dominant nations 
of France, Italy, Spain, and even Eng- 


* Villemain, Yistotve de la Littérature du Moyen 
Age, lesson xviii. He evidently does not compre- 
hend the influence of theclogy, for he adds, “ As in 
another age the public mind is expressed by politics, 
the theology of one epoch is the philosophy of an- 
otber.” j 

t J. de Maistre. 

¢ The Oxford students and those of other universi- 
ties studied at the same time civil and canon law. 

§ Expression of Napoleon I, 
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land, (Latin was spoken in England 
until the fourteenth century, and a 
great number of words in the Eng- 
lish language is derived from the 
Latin,) was understood by all class- 
es ; discussions in Latin were carried 
on in universities, and grammar and 
Latin were taught in the village 
schools.* They were constantly 
making researches ; Villani at Rome 
read Lucan, Virgil, Valerius Maxi- 
mus ; the scholars of Cambridge 
wrote commentaries on Cicero. In 
France, Sallust and Titus Livius 
were translated, soon followed by 
Cesar, Ovid, and Suetonius, (under 
Charles V.) Greek became more 
universally known after the taking 
of Constantinople by the crusaders ; 
Aristotle was translated into Latin 
by Michael Scott, and bishops in 
Italy wrote homilies in the language 
of Chrysostom.f Theologians, phi- 
losophers, and poets were nourished 
by the valuable and concise remains 
of antiquity ; Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, as well as the Franciscan 
lyrics and the Romance of the Rose. 
All the works of that time are full of 
ancient reminiscences. 
Nevertheless, they did not neglect 
other languages. In the great inter- 
course of nations there was an ex- 
change of idioms. How much is 
proved respecting that intercourse 
and the knowledge of languages, by 
the single fact that the Archbishop 
of Toledo, at the Council of Lateran 
in 1215, delivered a discourse in 
Latin, and then repeated jt for the 
laity in Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man. But they did not restrict 
themselves to the European lan- 
guages. Why should not the learn- 
ed men who went to seek knowledge 
from the Jews and the Moors, and 


* Léop. Delisle, Les Classes agricoles en Norman- 
die au treiziéme sidcle. 

+ Manuscripts seen by M. Renan, in the Vatican. 
Missions scientifiques. 
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studied Aristotle as often from the 
Arabian commentators as from the 
. original works; endeavor to acquire 
the language of those they so often 
came in contact with? and the ad- 
venturers who crossed the deserts 
into the heart of Asia; and the 
Italian republics that traded with 
Africa ; the ambassadors that kings 
sent to the Khan of Tartary ; the 
merchants who daily saw, landing in 
their ports and mingling in their 
fairs, the turbans, pelisses, and caf- 
tans of merchants from Cairo, Alep- 
po, Bagdad, Novgorod, and Sar- 
macand ? Besides, the oriental lan- 
guages had never been neglected. 
In the sixth century, King Gontran, 
at his entrance into Orleans, was ad- 
dressed in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac.* In the crowd- 
ed schools of the eighth century were 
studied all languages, even the 
oriental, says Dom Pitra. From 
the tenth century the pilgrimages 
tothe Holy Land and the crusades 
made the language of the Saracens 
(Arabic) familiar to a great number. 
But there was a still stronger reason 
which led to the acquisition of the 
Eastern languages—the conversion 
of the infidels. 

The course of study already men- 
tioned was inspired by a great idea— 
Christian in its nature—the conquest 
of the East by the infusion of Chris- 
tianity ; regeneration by civilization, 
to use the modern expression. The 
noble mind that conceived it wished 
to continue the work of the crusades 
by diffusing the doctrines, opinions, 
and arts of Christendom: after arms, 
the sciences. France, in its enthusi- 
asm for proselyting, wished to send 
on a mission of priests, artisans, 
physicians, women, entire families, 
in fact, a whole colony. These peo- 
ple would establish themselves in 


* See Gregory of Tours, 
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the Holy Land, colonize it, found a 
Christian race, and from that sacred 
spot—from Mount Zion—diverge on 
every side, into Africa as well as 
Asia, into Egypt, Mesopotamia, Per- 
sia, and Arabia ; mingle among the 
people enveloped in darkness, (the 
term is just in this case,) influence 
them by their actions, morals, intel- 
ligence and good deeds, and ac- 
complish in that age—the thirteenth 
century—the providential work that 
Europe, without entirely knowing 
what it is effecting, is realizing in 
our day—the transformation of the 
rest of the world, the union of sav- 
age, barbarous, and brutal people 
into a universal nation who will be 
guided by the spirit of the gospel.* 
It was in order to prepare labor- 
ers for this sublime enterprise that 
this plan of studies, as varied as ex- 
tended, was prepared. Do you not 
see all it supposes—the comprehen- 
sion of the authors, schools, and 
men capable of applying the plan? 
And it did not remain a mere project ; 
it began to be executed. The Univer- 
sity of Paris proposed to establish a 
professorship of the Tartar language. 
It was not done till-a later day, be- 
cause the uniyersity only acts with a 
view to science; but the church did 
not delay, prompted by a more noble 
motive. At Rome it taught the 
oriental languages in its colleges ; 
at Paris, the monks of St. Pére de 
Chartres, at the annual expense of 
one thousand francs, ‘opened, for the 
space of three years, a school for young. 
men from the East, who returned to 
their country carrying with them the 
acquirements of the West and the 
eternal truths of religion.t The 
councils (that of Vienna in 1311), 
decreed that the oriental languages 


* Abel de Rémusat, Mémoire sur les Relati ons des 
Princes Chrétiens avec les Empereurs Mogols, quoted 
by M. Guizot, Histoire de la Civilization en Europe. 

t Cartulary of St. Pére de Chartres. 
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should be taught at Paris, Salaman- 
ca, Bologna, Oxford, and all the 
great universities. The church 
wishes to diffuse knowledge in order 
to evangelize the world; it arms 
men with science that they may be 
more powerful, and it pushes them 
forward in the career of learning, 
that, at the end, they may find God. 


VII. 
ARDOR FOR LEARNING, 


And the church has always found 
disciples eager to listen to its instruc- 
tions. The very barbarians, it has 
been remarked, were not averse to 
study; they had, on the contrary, 
that innate taste for letters which 
distinguishes the Germanic race. 
The Franks were easily instructed ; 
they mingled among the Gauls of 
the South in the course of rhetoric 
and poetry, (at Bordeaux in the fifth 
and sixth centuries;) St. Medard, 
Bede, and Mici counted them by 
thousands in their schools. When the 
twelfth century opened more numer- 
ous schools, an immense crowd has- 
tened to them. It was an invasion 
of recruits, who wished to learn the 
use of the arms of knowledge, in 
England, Germany, and Italy; at 
Milan there were eighty masters 
whowere laymen ; France, above all, 
displayed its characteristic ardor. 
At Paris,colleges were founded one 
after another ; two at the end of the 
twelfth century, fifteen in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth; one half of 
Paris was transformed into schools. 
That of the Canons of Notre Dame 
-extended from the church to ‘the 
Petit-Pont ; then it passed over the 
left bank and ascended the moun- 
tain*—the mountain that has pre- 


* Vict. le Clerc, Histoire de la Litterature au trei- 
zidme siecle. 
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served the name of Quartier Latin— 
the true realm of science imagined 
by the poets, where lived, in close 
proximity, turbulent bands of stu- 
dents from every land, in groups, ac- 
cording to their nations and lan- 
guages. Foreigners* proclaimed Paris 
the centre of knowledge, and, in a 
right and elevated sense, the leader 
of Europe. There was then some 
merit in the pursuit of knowledge, 
The name of one of the streets of 
Paris, the Rue du Fouare, so-called 
from the straw and hay upon which 
they seated themselves, bears witness 
to the ardor of these students of the 
dark ages, less anxious for their ease 
than to obtain knowledge. They 
rewarded their own masters, and 
valued no expense to obtain those 
most renowned ; they sent to all 
parts of Europe for them, and gave 
them a position often ten times more 
valuable than that of the professors 
of our time.f It was difficult for 
many to contribute their share in all 
this expense, in addition to the cost 
of living in a large ¢ity ; but in the 
hope of acquiring the knowledge, 
the poorer subjected themselves to 
the most painful sacrifices. The 
romance of Gil Blas depicts the 
young men of the University of Sala- 
manca as valets and _ students. 
What existed in Spain in the 
eighteenth century was the condition 
of many students of the middle ages. 
Yes, they reduced themselves to 
servitude to obtain degrees, and 
made themselves valets to gain their 
daily bread—a noble servitude for 
which they did not blush, which put 
the body in subjection, and left the 
mind free, showing the superiority 
of mind over matter ; it was a volun- 
tary humiliation, which, for a time, 
put the indigent scholar beneath 

* John of Salisbury, Dante, Brunetto Latini, etc. 

+ Le Play, Réforme sociale, (47,) and Mateucci, Les 


Universites @ Italie, (Revue des Cours scientifiques, 
1867.) 
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the rich, but aided him to attain in 
the world the place due to intelligence 
and knowledge, to rise to the level 
of the most powerful, and often to 
the most eminent dignities of the 
church and state—to the councils 
of kings and the purple of cardinals. 

And what ardent scholars! It 
was the age of the schoolmen. 
Scholastic learning, afterward so 
disdained by forgetfulness or igno- 
rance, was the animated, living, and 
natural form which gave expression to 
the passionate love of those young men 
for study. Those descendants of 
the Franks rushed forward with the 
same eagerness as to battle to share 
in the close reasoning, the logic that 
contended so fiercely, that made 
every effort and climbed tooth and 
nail to obtain a position strongly 
contested. What valiant armies! 
what soldiers in “these tournaments 
that are like combats!”* But what 
captains also! what leaders! what 
masters! St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus—at 
once theologians, philosophers, mor- 
alists, politicians, writers on political 
economy, and savants! What a trio 
in one century and at the same 
period ! 

gut do you know what took place 
in the thirteenth century at the course 
of Albertus Magnus? Not hundreds 
but thousands of pupils hastened to 
his lessons.— It was not ardor that 
animated them, but enthusiasm ; an 
apartment was not required to con- 
tain them, but a square! No enclo- 
sure would have sufficed for such a 
multitude. A great commotion 
forced the master to leave his chair— 


* Bonald. 

+ It was the same throughout the middle ages. At 
Bologna there were, in the thirteenth century, ten 
thousand pupils at the law school; in the eleventh 
century, they came from every land to attend the 
instructions of Abelard ; he counted several thousand 
auditors, and among them twenty cardinals and fifty 
bishops. We could multiply these examples indefi- 
nitely. 
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a commotion such as is rarely seen 
in our days, in which the crowd cried 
to their teacher, “ Away from here !” 
“Exi/ Foras /’—a respectful uprising 
in which the master is proud to obey ; 
he descends from his chair into the 
midst of the crowd, which is raaring 
like the sea, and is borne away by a 
thousand arms to a large square, 
where, on an elevation of stone, he 
can overlook the countless human 
heads which extend back to the 
houses and fill up the openings of 
the streets, but which are now mo- 
tionless, attentive, and mute before 
the sound of a single voice that en- 
chains them. O barbarous genera- 
tion! O age of darkness in which a 
master required the open air of hea- 
ven and the paved square for a class- 
room! Compare the literary dilet- 
tanteism of a few hundred young men 
enclosed within the walls of an am- 
phitheatre of a hundred feet, with 
the ardent thirst of this crowd, which 
required not a jar, but a whole river, 
to satisfy its thirst for knowledge, 
and which has left a proof of its eager 
desire in the capital and in the lan- 
guage, the name of the square into 
which so many students crowded to 
hear their master—the Place Mau- 
bert, Magni Alberti—the Square of 
the great Albert ! 

We see how erroneous is the opi- 
nion that attributes to the epoch be- 
tween the middle of the fifteenth and 
the middle of the seventeenth centu- 
ries the revival of letters and the arts. 
Letters were not revived ; they still 
existed and enlightened the world. 
“ The great agitation of the Reforma- 
tion is often represented as having 
contributed to literary and scientific 
development,” says M. A. Maury, a 
writer not suspected of partiality to 
the middle ages. “This is not abso- 
lutely true. The contests to which it 
gave rise retarded for a time the dif- 
fusion of knowledge ; many monas- 
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teries, libraries, and schools were 
suppressed, which had been, up to 
that time,.the great sources of light.” 
Christian historians were the first to 
become suspicious of error and to 
point it out. Hurter, the great Ger- 
man historian, says: “ Only superfi- 
cial minds that disdain the study of 
documents and are blinded by the 
pretended superiority of our epoch, 
or by systematic hatred, dare accuse 
the church of having favored igno- 
rance.”* All truly learned men soon 
became of the same mind. One of 
them, who has made the middle 
ages his study for twenty years, can- 
not restrain his indignation: “Our 
historians, even those who are con- 
sidered the best, dwelling on the 
grossest conjectures and influenced 
by obsolete prejudices, without think- 
ing of verifying, still less of rectify- 
ing, old assertions, have summed up 
the whole history of the first part of 
the middle ages in these two words, 
ignorance and superstition ; but it is 
to themselves,” he adds severely, 
“and not to the ages they have mis- 
understood and calumniated, that 
these two words should be applied.” 
“The idea of progress is not a pagan 
idea,” says Ozanam.$ The doctrine 
of progress is as old as the gospel ; 
and the author of Les Etudes sur les 
Barbares et le Moyen Age confirms 

* History of Innocent ITI., book xxi. 

+ Daremberg, Cours of 1867 ; and to the support of 
his opinions he brings Guizot, Dom Pitra, Ozanam, 
Heeren, etc. 


+ Histoire de la Civilisation au cinquidme siécle, 
chap. iv. 
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this: “The people of the middle 
ages felt the necessity of knowledge ; 
they studied and labored conscien- 
tiously and energetically, and marked 
each age by important develop- 
ments.” The more carefully we ex- 
amine those ages, the better shall we 
understand the extent of knowledge 
in the church. The most eminent 
men of those times—who does not 
know them?—are bishops, monks, 
and popes: Gerbert, St. Bernard, In- 
nocent III., and St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, who can only be compared to 
Aristotle ; the most original writers 
—who does not forget it ?—are 
priests: Froissart, Petrarch, and 
later, Calderon, Lope de Vega, and 
Tirso de Molina; the greatest poet 
of the middle ages, Dante, was he 
not a theologian? Cimabue, who re- 
vived the art of painting, was he not 
reared among the Dominicans of 
Florence? Was not the first press 
in Paris set up at the Sorbonne? 
The best informed class of men were 
so incontestably the clergy that the 
names of priest and savant were con- 
founded. The word cergie in the 
middle ages signified learned.* The 
church takes the highest rank in the 
world of science. It does not acquire 
knowledge for itself alone, but to dif- 
fuse everywhere, that the whole earth 
may be enlightened. Like the sun, 
it is a great centre diffusing the light 
it derives from 
source ! 


God—its eternal 


* J. de Maistre, Du Pafe, ii. 16. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN AND CHATRIAN. 


THE INVASION; OR, YEGOF THE FOOL. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


At the end of a dark passage 
through the house was the farm- 
yard, to which five or six well-worn 
steps descended. To the left were the 
barn and the press ; and to the right, 
the stables and the dove-cote, the 
dark Shape of the last standing 
sharply outlined against the gray, 
misty sky. Opposite the door was 
the wash-house. 

Not a sound was heard. Heullin, 
after the wild and stormy day, was 
impressed with the deep silence. 
He gazed at the tufts of straw hang- 
between the rafters of the barn, the 
harrows, the ploughs, the carts, half 
hidden in the gloom of the sheds, 
with an indefinable feeling of calm- 
and satisfaction. Fowl were 
roosting along the wall, and a cat 
fled by like a flash, and disappeared 
inthe cellar. Hullin seemed waking 
from a dream. 

After a few moments of silent re- 
verie, he turned slowly toward the 
wash-house, the three windows of 
which shone through the darkness. 
The kitchen of the farm-house was 
not large enough to prepare food for 
three or four hundred men, and the 
work had been carried thither. 

Master Jean-Claude heard the 
childish voice of Louise giving or- 
ders in a tone so resolute that it as- 
tonished him. 

“Come, come, Katel, hurry. 


ness 


. 

It is 
nearly time for supper, and the poor 
fellows must be hungry. Just to think 
—fighting since seven this morning, 


and not eating a morsel! 
Lessele, move yourself. 
per!” 


Here, 
Salt! pep- 


Jean-Claude’s heart beat at. that 
voice. He could not avoid peering 
through the glass before entering. 
The kitchen was large but low, and 
with white-washed walls. A huge 
fire of beech-logs crackled and blaz- 
ed upon the hearth, in the midst of 
which appeared the black sides of 
an immense pot. The chimney, 
high and narrow, was scarcely large 
enough to carry off the billows of 
smoke that arose. Near the fire was 
the graceful figure of Louise, lit up 
by the brightest tints that flashed 
from the hearth, bustling, active, 
coming, going, tasting sauces, try- 
ing the meat, approving, and cri- 
ticising. 

The two daughters of the Anabap- 
tist, one tall, dried up, and pale, with 
large, flat feet, cased in great shoes, 
hair bound with black ribbons into a 
little knot, and a long gown of blue 
stuff hanging down to her heels ; the 
other, chubby, and waddling along 
much like a goose, formed a strange 
contrast with her. 

The good Anabaptist himself, seat- 
ed at the end of the room upon a 
wooden chair, with feet crossed, cot- | 
ton cap pulled well down upon his 
head, and hands plunged into the 
depths of the pockets of his blouse, 
gazed on all that passed with an air 
of wonderment, and from time to 
time ejaculated sententiously : 

“Lessele, Katel, do as you are 
told, my children. Let this be for 
your instruction ; you have yet seen 
nothing of the world. Walk quick- 
er.” ’ 

“Yes, yes, you must move,” added 
Louise. “What would become of us 
if we meditated days and weeks about 
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putting a little seasoning in a sauce? 
You, Lessele, are the tallest ; unhook 
that bundle of onions from the ceil- 
ing.” 

And the tall girl obeyed. 

Hullin was proud and happy as a 
prince. 

“ How she makes them mind!” he 
chuckled. “What a little dragoon 
she is! a very puss-in-boots! Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

And he waited full five minutes be- 
fore entering. 

Louise flung down the spoon she 
held, and rushed to him, crying: 

“Father Jean-Claude! papa Jean- 
Claude! You are not hurt? you are 
not wounded ?” 

Poor Hullin could not speak for a 
moment. He folded her tenderly in 
his arms, and at length replied, ina 
voice whose tremor he could not re- 


press : 

“No, Louise, no; I am well and 
happy.” 

“ Sit down, Jean-Claude,” said the 
Anabaptist, seeing how his emotion 


affected him. “Here, take my chair.” 

Hullin seated himself, and Louise, 
placing her hands upon his shoulders, 
burst into tears. 

“What is the matter, my child?” 
asked the old man in wonder. “A 
moment ago you were brave enough.” 

“Yes, I made believe, but I was 
very frightened. I thought — I 
thought, ‘ Why does he not come ?”” 

Then a sudden whim seemed to 
enter her little head ; she seized her 
father’s hand, and cried, laughing 
through her tears: 

“Let us dance, papa Jean-Claude! 
Come, dance !” 

And she pulled him around the 
room. ° 

Hullin, smiling in spite of himself, 
turned to the Anabaptist, who saw 
all that passed without a change in 
his grave visage, and said: 

“We are somewhat foolish, Louise 
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and I; but don’t let that astonish you, 
Pelsly.” 

“Tt does not, Master Hullin. Did 
not King David dance when he 
had smitten the Philistines hip and 
thigh ?” 

Jean-Claude, rather astounded at 
his resemblance to King David, 
made no reply. 

“Well, Louise,” said he, “you were 
frightened during the battle, were 
you ?” 

“Yes, at first; the cannon-shots 
and the din were fearful! But after- 
ward I only thought of you and mo- 
ther Lefevre.” 

Then she took him by the hand, 
and, leading him to a regiment of 
pots, kettles, and pans, ranged around 
the fire, enumerated her forces with 
the air of a conqueror: 

“Here is the beef; here is Gene- 
ral Jean-Claude’s supper ; and here 
is broth for the wounded. But that 
is not all. Here is our bread,” she 
added, showing him a long pile of 
loaves on the table, and she was 
dragging him to the oven, when 
Catherine Lefevre entered. 

“Tt is time to set the table,” cried 
the old woman. “ Everybody is wait- 
ing. Come, Katel, spread the cloth.” 

The stout girl departed, running ; 
all followed to the great hall, where 
Doctors Lorquin and Despois, Marc- 
Dives, and Materne and his two sons, 
impatiently awaited the meal. 

“ How are the wounded, doctor ?” 
cried Hullin. 

“Rest easy, Master Jean-Claude ; 
all are cared for. You have given 
us a hard day’s work ; but the weather 
is favorable, and fever or mortifica- 
tion need not be feared. Everything 
looks well.” 

Katel, Lessele, and Louise soon 
entered, bearing an enormous soup- 
dish, and two magnificent rounds of 
beef, which they placed upon the 
table. Sharp appetites left scant 
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room for ceremony, and soon the 
rattling of knives and opening of 
bottles alone were heard. Without, 
the broad flames from the bivouac- 
fires flashed on the window-panes, 
and showed the mountaineers doing 
full justice to Louise’s cheer. 

At nine o’clock Marc-Dives start- 
ed for Falkenstein with his prisoners. 
At ten, all in the house, or around 
the fires, were sleeping, and no sound 
broke the stillness save the passage 
of the rounds and the challenge of 
the sentries. 

So ended the first day in which the 
mountaineers proved that the spirit 
gf their fathers had not degenerated 
in them. 

But other and not less stern trials 
were soon to follow those already 
past ; for throughout man’s life one 
obstacle is overcome only to make 
way for another. The world is like 
a stormy sea: wave follows wave, 
from age to age, in a flow that eter- 
nity alone may stay. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DurING the entire battle, until 
nightfall, the people of Grandfon- 
taine saw the fool, Yegof, standing 
on the summit of Little Donon, his 
crown upon his head, his sceptre 


waving in his hand. ‘There he stood, 
like a Merovingian king, issuing his 
orders to his imaginary armies. 
What féelings shook him as he 
saw the Germans beaten back, rout- 
ed, no man may say. At the last 
echo of the cannon he disappeared. 
Whither had he gone? This is what 
the people of Tiefenbach say : 

At the time of which I speak, two 
strange beings—sisters—lived on the 
Bocksberg. One was called Little 
Kateline ; the other Tall Berbel. 
These two ragged creatures made 
their home in the cavern of Luit- 
prand, so named, as old chronicles 
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aver, from the fact that the King of 
the Germani, before descending into 
Alsace, buried beneath its immense 
vault of red stone the barbarian 
chiefs who had fallen at Blutfeld. 
The hot spring, which always bub- 
bles and streams from the middle of 
the cave, secured the sisters from the 
fierce cold of mountain winters, and 
Daniel Horn, of Tiefenbach, the 
wood-cutter, had the charity to close 
the main entrance from without with 
great heaps of broom and brushwood. 
At the side of the hot spring was an- 
other spring, cold as ice and clear as 
crystal. 

Kateline always drank at this 
spring, and was not more than four 
feet in height ; but what she lacked 
in length she made up in rotund 
breadth ; and her wondering look, 
round eyes, and enormous throat, 
gave her the appearance of a medi- 
tative matronly hen. Every Sunday 
she bore an osier basket to the vil- 
lage of Tiefenbach, and the good 
people there filled it with cooked 
potatoes, loaves of bread, and some- 
times, on holidays, with cakes and 
other remnants of their festivities. 
Then the poor creature would make 


‘her way back to the cave, breathless, 


laughing, chattering, rejoicing. 

But Tall Berbel was ever careful 
not to drink at the cold spring. She 
was bony, fleshless as a bat, and had 
lost an eye; her nose was flat, her 
ears large, and her single orb spark- 
led like a coal ; she lived upon the 
fruits of her sister’s sallies. She 
never left Bocksberg. But in July, 
when the heat was greatest, standing 
upon the height, she shook a withered 
thistle over the grain of those who 
had not regularly filled Kateline’s 
basket ; and fearful tempests, or hail, 
or swarms of rats or field-mice, 
ruined the budding harvest. The 
spells of Berbel were feared like pes- 
tilence ; she was everywhere known 
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as the Wetterhexe, or storm-witch, 
while little Kateline was esteemed 
the good fairy of Tiefenbach. In this 
way Berbel lived in idleness, and 
Kateline begged food for both. 

Unfortunately for the two sisters, 
Yegof had for some years previously 
established his winter residence in 
the cavern of Luitprand. Thence 
he departed in’ the spring, to visit his 
numberless castles and to count his 
feudatories, as far as Geierstein in 
the Hundsruck. Every year, to- 
ward the end of November, after the 
first snows, he arrived with his raven 
—an event which the storm-witch 
always bitterly bemoaned. 

“ Again thy plaints,” he was wont 
to say, as he tranquilly installed him- 
self in the most comfortable spot the 
cave afforded; “do you not both 
live upon my domains? I am very 
good to suffer two va/kyrs,* useless 
in the Valhalla of my fathers, to re- 
main here.” 

Then would Berbel, aroused to 
fury, overwhelm him with reproach 
and insult, and.Kateline look offend- 
ed; but he, careless of the storm 
he raised, would only light his old 
boxwood pipe, and relate his far-off 
wanderings among the souls of the 
German warriors, who, for sixteen 
centuries, lay buried in the cavern, 
calling them by name, and speaking 
to them as to men yet living. You 
may imagine with what delight Ber- 
beI and Kateline looked forward to 
the coming of the fool with his dis- 
mal tales. 

But this year, Yegof had not come, 
and the sisters believed him dead, 
and duly rejoiced over the prospect 
of seeing him no more. Neverthe- 
less, the Wetterhexe had observed 
the agitation in the valleys, the 
crowds of men, musket on shoul- 


* Maidens of Odin, whom he sends to every battle- 
field to decide who shall fall and who shall be vic- 
torious. They also wait upon the heroes in Valhalla. 
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der, leaving Falkenstein and Donon, 
Surely, something strange had hap- 
pened ; and the sorceress, calling to 
mind that the preceding year Yegof 
had related to the spirits of his war- 
riors how his countless armies would 
soon invade the land, felt a vague 
uneasiness. She would fain have 
learned the cause of the movement 
around her; but Kateline having 
made her tour the Sunday before, 
would not again budge from her 
home for an empire, and no one ever 
climbed to the cavern. 

In this frame of mind Berbel came 
and went, wandered restlessly about 
the cave, growing hourly more uneasy 
and irritable. But during Saturday 
she had enough to think on. From 
nine o’clock in the morning, heavy 
and deep peals rang like thunder 
over the mountain side, and awoke 
the thousand echoes of the val- 
leys ; far away toward Donon rapid 
flashes crossed what sky appeared 
between the peaks; and as night 
approached, yet louder sounds rolled 
through every gorge, and the hollow 
voices of Hengst, of Gantzlée, Giro- 
mani and Grossmann replied. 

“What can all this be?’ asked 
Berbel of herself, “can the day of 
doom have come?” 

Then returning to the cavern and 
finding Kateline huddled in a corner 
munching a potato, she shook her 
rudely and hissed : 

“Tdiot! hearest thou: nothing? 
Fearest thou nothing? Carest thou 
for nothing but eating and drinking ?” 

She dashed the potato furiously to 
the ground, and sat herself trem- 
bling by the hot spring, which sent its 
grey vapors to the roof. Half an 
hour later, the darkness growing 
deeper, and the cold intense, she 
lighted a fire of brushwood, which 
threw its pale flashes over the vault 
of red stone, and pierced to the end 
of the cavern, where Kateline slept 
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with her feet buried in a heap of 
straw, and her chin resting on her 
knees. Without, all noise had ceased. 
The storm-witch pulled aside the 
briars at the entrance, and gazed 
down the mountain side ; then she 
returned to her post by the fire, her 
thin lips set tightly together, and her 
eyelids closed; she drew an old 
woolen coverlet over her knees, and 
seemed to sleep. No sound broke 
the stillness but the dripping of the 
condensed steam falling from the 
vault back to its source with a me- 
lancholy plash. 

So lasted the silence for hours. 
Midnight was nearing, when sudden- 
ly the sound of footsteps, mingled 
with discordant noises, started Ber- 
bel from her slumber. She listened, 
and heard the cry of a human voice. 
She arose trembling, and, armed with 
a huge thorn branch, glided to the 
opening ; there, pushing aside the 
briars, she saw in the moonlight the 
fool Yegof advancing alone, but 
writhing as if in agony, and beating 
the air with his sceptre, as if thou- 
sands of invisible beings surrounded 
him. 

“To the rescue, Roug, Bléd, Ad- 
elrick !” he shouted in tones that 
pierced the cold air like the clangor 
of an iron bell, his matted beard and 
hair waving the while, and his dog- 
skin cloak folded like a_buckler 
around his leftarm ; “ to the rescue ! 
Follow me to the death! See you 
not who are coming, cleaving the 
skies like eagles? On, men of the 
red beards! Crush this race of 
dogs! Ah! Minan, Rochart, are ye 
here ?” 


And then he called with savage 
shouts, upon all the dead of Do- 
non, defying them as if they were 
really there ; then he recoiled step 
by step, still striking the air, hurling 
curses, urging unseen armies to the 
fight, and struggling as if surrounded 
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by foes. A cold sweat poured from 
Berbel’s brow, she felt her hair rise 
upon her head, and she would have 
fled ; but at the moment a strange 
murmuring arose within the cave, 
and, to her horror, she saw the hot 
spring boiling fiercely, and masses of 
vapor rising from it and advancing 
to the entrance of the cave. 

Like phantoms the thick clouds 
came slowly on, and suddenly Yegof 
appeared, crying in a husky voice, 

“At last ye have heard me! ye 
are come !” 

With a bound he darted to the 
opening. The icy air filled the vault, 
and the vapors pouring forth, twisted 
and wreathed beneath the vast vault 
of heaven, as if the dead of to-day 
and those of long gone centuries had 
begun a never-ending conflict. 

The pale moonbeams shed a weird 
light over Yegof’s face and form, as 
he stood with flashing eyes and 
sceptre outstretched, and beard fall- 
ing over his breast, saluting each 
phantom and calling it by name. 

“All hail, Bléd! Hail to thee, 
Roug! and to ye all, brave warriors ! 
The hour which for centuries you 
have awaited is at hand ; the eagles 
are whetting their beaks ; the earth 
thirsts for blood! Remember Biut- 
feld !” 

Berbel’s senses had almost left her ; 
fear alone kept her standing; but 
soon the last clouds escaped from 
the cavern and melted in the limit- 
less blue. 

Yegof entered the vault and sat 
upon the ground near the hot spring, 
his head resting upon his hands, 
and his elbows on his knees, gazing 
with haggard eyes on the bubbling 
waters. 

Kateline awoke sobbing, and the 
storm-witch, more dead than alive, 
observed the fool from the darkest 
nook of the cave. . 

“They have all arisen from their 
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graves,” cried he suddenly; “all! 
all! not one remains behind. They 
will give life to the hearts of my 
young warriors, and teach them to 
despise death !” 

He raised his face. A crushing 
sorrow seemed settled there. 

“OQ woman!” he said, fixing his 
eyes upon the Wetterhexe with a 
wolfish glare, “O thou descendant 
of the Valkyrs, but who at the 
festal board hast never filled the deep 
cups of the warriors with mead, nor 
placed before them the smoking flesh 
of the boar Serimar, what canst thou 
do? Canst spin winding-sheets ? 
To thy task then! Spin night and 
day, for thousands of bold warriors 
are stretched upon the snow. They 
fought valiantly. They did their 
work well, but the hour had not yet 
come. Now the ravens feed upon 
their flesh {” 

Then in ungovernable fury, seizing 
his crown with both hands, and tear- 
ing it from his head, although with 
it came away handfuls of hair, he 
shouted ; 

“ Accursed tribe ! 
bar our way! 
long since conquered Europe; ay, 
we of the red beards had been mas- 
ters of the world. And I humbled 
myself before this race of dogs! I 
asked his daughter of one of them, 
instead of bearing her off as the 
wolf does the lamb! Ah Huldrix! 
Huldrix! Listen, Valkyr,” he sud- 
denly added in a low tone, “listen !” 

He raised his finger solemnly. 
The Wetterhexe listened; a blast 
arose without, and shook the old 
frost-laden forest. How often had 
the sorceress heard that sound before, 
during the long winter nights, with- 
out giving it a thought. Now, she 
was afraid. 

And while she stood trembling, a 
hoarse cry smote her ear, and the 
raven Hans, sweeping beneath the 


Will ye ever 
But for ye we had 
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rock, flew in circles round and round 
the cavern, flapping his wings as if 
in terror, and croaking mournfully. 

Yegof became pale as death. 

“Vod! Vod !” he cried in despair. 
ing tones, “what has thy son Luit- 
prand done to thee? Why choose 
him rather than another ?” 

And for some seconds he seemed to 
have swooned ; but soon, as if carried 
away by a savage enthusiasm, brand- 
ishing his sceptre, he darted from 
the cavern. 

Wetterhexe, standing in the open- 
ing, followed him with an anxious 
eye. 

He strode straight onward, with 
outstretched neck, like a wild beast 
rushing at its prey. Hans flew be- 
fore, and they disappeared in the 
gorge of Blutfeld. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


TowarpD two o’clock that night 
the snow began to fall, and at day- 
break it rested inches deep upon the 
men at the bivouacs. 

The Germans had left Grandfon- 
taine, Framont, and even Schirmeck, 
and black spots far away on the 
plains of Alsace showed where their 
battalions were in full retreat. 

Hullin, roused at early dawn, in- 
spected the bivouacs; he stopped 
for a few minutes to gaze at the 
plateau—the scene of Dives’s charge 
at the cannon pointed down the 
mountain side, the partisans stretch- 
ed around the fires, and the pacing 
sentries ; then satisfied that all was 
well, he returned to the farm-house 
where Catherine and Louise were 
yet sleeping. 

The gray morning was entering 
at the windows. A few wounded, 
whom the fires of fever had already 
seized, shrieked loudly for their 
wives and children. Then the hum 
of many voices arose, and at last 
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Catherine and Louise appeared, and 
saw Jean-Claude seated in a corner 
of a window ; ashamed to be thought 
more devoted to slumber than he, 
they hastened to bid him good morn- 
morning. 

“Well!” said Catherine inquiring- 
ly. 

“They are gone, and we are mas- 
ters of the road.” 

This assurance did not seem suffi- 
cient for the old woman. She gazed 
through the windows, and saw the 
Austrians far offin Alsace. Still her 
face bore the impress of an indefina- 
ble uneasiness. 

3etween eight and nine o’clock, 
Father Saumaize, the priest of the 
village of Charmes, arrived. A few 
mountaineers then descended to the 
foot of the slope, and collected the 
dead who lay there so thick. Thena 
long trench was dug, to the right of 
the farm-house, in which partisans 
and Kaiserliks, in their blouses, their 
slouched hats, their shakos, and their 
uniforms, were ranged side by side. 
The good priest, a tall old man, with 
locks white as snow, read the an- 
cient prayers for the dead in that 
rapid and mysterious voice which 
pierces the very depths of the soul, 
and seems to summon long-past gen- 
erations to greet the new-comers to 
their realms—which calls so vividly 
to the hearts of the living thoughts 
of the darkness and terrors of the 
grave, and of the light and mercy be- 
yond. 

All day wagons and sleds kept car- 
rying the wounded to their villages ; 
for Doctor Lorquin, fearjgg to in- 
crease their excitement, was forced 
to yield to their cries and prayers 
that they might again see their homes. 
Toward evening Catherine and Hul- 
lin found themselves alone in the great 
hall; Louise had gone to prepare 
supper. Great flakes of snow still 
continued to fall without, and from 
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time to time a sled departed silently 
bearing its wounded owner buried 
in straw, sometimes a man, some- 
times a woman, leading a horse by 
the bridle. Catherine, seated at the 
table, folded bandages with an ab- 
sent air. 

“What ails you, Mother Lefevre ?” 
asked Jean-Claude. “Ever since 
morning you have been sad and 
thoughtful. Is this your rejoicing 
over victory ?” 

The old woman looked up, and 
slowly pushing the linen from her, 
replied : 

“True, Jean-Claude ; I am anx- 
ious.” 

“Anxious? About what? The 
enemy is in full retreat, and Frantz 
Materne, whom I sent to watch them, 
and all Pivrette’s and Jerome’s and 
Labarbe’s couriers report that they 
are returning to Mutzig. Old Ma- 
terne and Kasper, after having buried 
the dead, learned at Grandfontaine 
that not a white coat is to be seen 
toward Saint Blaize-la-Roche. All 
this proves that our dragoons of the 
Spanish wars gave them a warm re- 
ception on the Senones road, and 
they fear to be turned by way of 
Schirmeck. I see no reason for un- 
easiness, Catherine.” 

And Hullin gazed at her with a 
look of inquiry. 

* You will laugh at me again, Jean- 
Claude,” said she; “I have had a 
dream.” 

“A dream !” 

“Ves; the same that I dreamed 
at Bois-de-Chénes.” 

Her voice grew louder, and, before- 
Hullin could interrupt, she continued 
half angrily : 

“Say what you will, Jean-Claude, 
a great peril hangs over us. Yes, 
yes, all this seems senseless, and’ 
is only a dream, but it was not 
a dream; it was what had pass- 
ed and what I saw again andi 
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recognized in my sleep, Listen! 
We were as we were to-day—after a 
great victory—where I know not—in 
a sort of huge wooden hut, crossed 
by strong beams and defended by 
palisades. We were secure and 
careless. All whom I saw around 
me I knew. There were you, Marc 
Dives, Old Duchéne, and many others 
—old men long since. dead—my 
father and old Hugo Rochart of 
Harberg, the uncle of him who has 
just died, all in gray blouses, and 
with long beards and bare necks. 
We were rejoicing and drinking from 
great vessels of red earth, when a 


cry arose, ‘The enemy are return- 


ing!’ And Yegof on horseback, 
his beard streaming in the wind, his 
crown surrounded with spikes, an 
axe in his hand, and his eyes glitter- 
ing like a wolf's, appeared before 
me. I rushed at him with a stake ; 


he awaited me, and I saw no more. 
But I felt a sharp pain at my throat ; 
a cold blast struck my face, and it 
seemed as if my head were swinging 


at the end of accord. Yegof had 
hung it to his saddle and was gallop- 
ing away.” The old woman ended 
her story in such a tone of belief that 
brave Jean-Claude shuddered. 

There were a few moments of si- 
lence ; then Hullin, rousing himself, 
replied : 

“It was but a dream. I, too, of- 
ten have horrible ones. It was the 
noise, the shrieks, the terror of yes- 
terday tormenting you, Catherine.” 

“No!” she answered firmly, as 
she resumed her work ; “it was not 
@that. In good truth, during the 
whole of the battlhe—even when the 
cannon thundered upon us—I feared 
nothing ; I was sure we would be 
victorious, for that too I had seen. 
But now I fear !” 

“But the Austrians have evacua- 
ted Schirmeck ; all the line of the 
Vosges is defended ; we have more 
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men than we need, and still more 
are arriving every moment.” 

“No matter !” 

Hullin shrugged his shoulders, 

“Come, come, Catherine! You 
are feverish. Try to calm yourself 
and dispel such gloomy thoughts. 
I laugh at all these dreams as | 
would at the Grand Turk with his 
pipe and blue stockings. We have 
men, munitions, and defences, and 
these are better than the rosiest- 
colored dreams.” 

“You mock me, Jean-Claude.” 

“No; but to hear a woman of 
sound sense, of courage and determi- 
nation, tall: as you do, makes one in- 
deed think of Yegof, who boasts that 
he has been living sixteen hundred 
years.” 

“Who knows?” said the old wo- 
man obstinately. “He may remem. 
ber what others have forgotten.” 

Hullin proceeded to relate his con- 
versation of the day before with Ye- 
gof, at the bivouac, thinking thus to 
disperse her gloom ; but seeing that 
she was inclined to agree with the fool 
on the score of the sixteen centuries, 
the good man at length ceased, and 
paced the room with bowed head 
and anxious brow. “She is becom- 
ing mad,” he thought; “another 
shock, and her mind is gone.” 

Catherine, after a silence, seemed 
about again to speak, when Louise 
tripped into the room, crying : 

“Mamma Lefevre, Mamma Lefe- 
vre, a letter from Gaspard !” 

Then the old woman, whose lips 
had been pressed tight together in 
her indignation at Hullin’s ridicule, 
lifted her head, and the sharp lines 
of her face sottened. 

She took the letter and gazing at 
the red seal, said to the young girl: 

“Kiss me, Louise ; it bears good 
tidings.” 

Hullin drew near, glad that some- 
thing had happened to distract Ca- 
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therine’s thoughts, and Brainstein, 
the postman, his heavy shoes cover- 
ed with snow and his hands resting 
upon his staff, stood with a weary 
and careworn air at the door. 

Catherine put on her spectacles, 
opened the letter slowly, notwith- 
standing the impatient glances of 
Jean-Claude and Louise, and read 
aloud : 

“This, my dear mother, is to in- 
form you that all goes well, and I 
arrived Tuesday evening at Phals- 
bourg, just as they were closing the 
gates. ‘The Cossacks were already 
on the Saverne side, and skirmishing 
was kept up all night with their ad- 
vance. The next day a flag of truce 
summoned us to surrender the place. 
The commandant Meunier told the 
bearer to go and hang himself, and, 
three days after, a storm of shell 
and canister began to hail upon the 
city. ‘The Russians have three batte- 
ries; but the hot shot do the most 
harm. They set fire to the houses 
and when the flames appear, showers 
of canister prevent our putting them 
out. The women and children keep 
within the blockhouse ; the citizens 
fight with us on the ramparts. They 
are brave men, and among them are 
some veterans of the . Sambre-and- 
Meuse, of Italy and Egypt, who have 
not forgotten how to work the guns. 
It makes me sad to see their grey 
moustaches falling on the cannon as 
they aim. I will answer for it, they 
waste no powder ; but it is hard to 
see men, who have made the world 
tremble, forced in their old age to de- 
fend their own homes and _ hearths.” 

“Hard indeed,” said Catherine, 
drying her eyes. “It makes my 
heart bleed to think of it.” 

She continued : 

“The day before yesterday the 
governor decided to attack the tile- 
kiln. You must know that these 
Russians break the ice to bathe in 
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platoons oftwenty or thirty, and after- 
ward dry themselves there at the fire: 
About four in the afternoon, as even- 
ing was coming on, we made a sally 
through the arsenal postern, passing 
through the covered ways and filing 
along the path leading to the kiln. 
Ten minutes after, we began a roll- 
ing fire on it, and the Russians had 
scarcely time to seize their muskets 
and cartridge-boxes, and, half-dress- 
ed, to form ranks upon the snow. 
Nevertheless, they were ten times 
more numerous than we, and began 
a movement to the right, on the little 
chapel of Saint John, so as to sur- 
round us, when the guns of the arse- 
nal opened a fire upon them, the like 
of which I never saw before, sweeping 
them down in long lanes. In less than 
a quarter of an hour they were in full 
flight to Quatre-Vents, without wait- 
ing to pick up their coats, their offi- 
cers at their head, and round-shot 
from the town acting as file-closers. 
Father Jean-Claude would have 
laughed at their predicament. At 
night-fall we returned to the city, 
after destroying the kiln, and throw- 
ing two eight-pounders we captured 
into its well. So ended our first 
sortie. I write you from Bois-de- 
Chénes, which we have reached on 
a foraging expedition. The siege 
may last months. 

“TI should have told you that the 
Allies are passing through the valley 
of Dosenheim to Weschem, and 
flooding the roads to Paris by thou- 
sands. Ah! if God would only give 
the emperor the victory in Lorraine 
or Champagne, not one of them would 
return. But the trumpets are sound- 
ing the recall, and we have gathered 
a goodly number of oxen and cows 
and goats. We may have to fight 
our way back. Farewell, my dear 
mother, and Louise, and Father 
Jean-Claude. You are ever in my 
thoughts and my heart.” 
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Catherine’s eyes grew moist as she 
finished. 

“What a brave fellow he is !” she 
murmured; “he knows only his 
duty. Well! well! Do you hear, 
Louise, how he remembers you ?” 

Louise threw herself into the old 
woman’s arms, and Mother Cathe- 
rine, despite the firmness of her cha- 
racter, could not restrain two great 
tears, which coursed down her fur- 
rowed cheeks; but she was soon 
herself again. “Come, come!” said 
she ; “all is well. Come Brainstein, 
eat a morsel of bread and take a 
glass of wine, and here is a crown 
for your trouble; I wish I could 
give as much every week for such a 
letter.” ° 

The postman, well pleased at her 
bounty, followed her, and Jean-Claude 
hastened to question him as to the 
enemy’s movements ; but he learned 
nothing new, except that the Allies 
were besieging Bitche, and Lutzel- 
stein, and that they had lost some 


hundreds of men in attempting to 
force the defile of Graufthal. 


CHAPTER XX. 


AsouT ten o’clock that night Ca- 
therine Lefevre and Louise, after 
having bid Hullin good-night, retired 
to their chamber, which was situated 
over the great hall. In this room 
were two huge feather beds, with red 
and blue striped curtains rising to the 
ceiling. , 

“Sleep well, my child,” said the 
old woman. “I can no longer bear 
up against my weariness.” 

She threw herself upon her bed, 
and in a few minutes was in a deep 
slumber. Louise did not delay fol- 
lowing her example. 

This lasted mayhap two hours, 
when a fearful tumult broke upon 
them. 


“To arms! to arms!” shouted 
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fifty voices. 
arms !” 

Shots resounded, and the tramp 
of hurrying feet mingled with cries of 
alarm ; but above all was heard Hul- 
lin’s voice giving orders in short, 
resolute, ringing tones, and to the 
left of the farm, from the gorges of 
Grosmann rose a deep heavy murmur 
like that of an approaching storm. 

“Louise! hearest thou, Louise 2” 
cried Catherine. 

“Yes, yes. Great Heaven! it is 
terrible ?” 

Catherine sprang from her bed. 

“ Arise, my child,” she cried; 
“dress quickly.” 

The shots redoubled and the win- 
dows were lit up as if by constant 
flashes of lightning. 

“Attention!” shouted the 
of Materne. 

They heard the neighing of a horse 
without, and the rush of many feet 
below in the passage, the yard, and 
in front of the house, which shook to 
its foundations. 

Suddenly shots were fired from the 
hall on the ground floor. A heavy 
step sounded on the stairs ; the door 
opened, and Hullin, pale, his hair dis- 
ordered and his lips quivering, ap- 
peared, bearing a lantern. 

“ Hasten,” he cried, “we have not 
a moment to lose.” 

“What has happened?” asked 
Catherine. 

The firing became louder and 
louder. si 

“Ts this a time to explain?” he 
shouted. “Come on!” 

The old woman covered her head 
with her hood and descended the 
stairs with Louise. By the fitful light 
of the shots, they saw Materne, bare- 
necked, and his son Kasper, firing 
from the doorway on the abatis, while 
ten others behind them loaded and 
passed the muskets to them. Three 
or four corpses, lying against the bro- 


“They are on us! To 


voice 
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ken wall, added to the horrors of the 
fight, and thick smoke hung among 
the rafters. 

As he reached the stairs, Hullin 
cried : 

“Here they are, 
thanked !” 

And the brave fellows below 
shouted : 

“Courage! courage, Mother Le- 
fevre !” 

Then the poor old woman, whose 
stout heart seemed at last broken, 
burst into tears. She leaned heavily 
on Jean-Claude’s shoulder ; but he 
lifted her like a feather and ran from 
the house, skirting the wall to the 
right. Louise followed, sobbing. 

They could hear nothing but the 
whistling of bullets, or their dull 
thud as they flattened themselves on 
the rough east wall, scattering the 
plaster in showers, or as they hurled 
the tiles from the roof. In front, not 
three hundred paces distant, they 
saw a line of white uniforms, lighted 
up by their own fire in the black 
darkness. These the mountaineers 
on the other side of the ravine of 
Miniéres were assailing in flank. 

Hullin turned the corner of the 
house ; there all was darkness, and 
they could scarcely distinguish Doc- 
tor Lorquin, on horseback, before a 
sledge, swinging a long cavalry sabre 
in his hand and bearing two horse- 
pistols in his belt, and Frantz Ma- 
terne, with a dozen men, the butt of 
his rifle resting on his foot and his 
lips foaming with rage. Hullin seated 
Catherine in the sledge and Louise 
by her side. 

“Here at last!” cried the doctor, 
“God be thanked !” 

And Frantz Materne added: 

“If it were not for you, Mother 
Lefevre, you may be sure that not 
one of us would quit the plateau to- 
night ; but for you—” 

At this moment, a tall gaunt fel- 


Heaven be 
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low, passed at full speed, shrieking as 
he ran: 

“They are upon us! 
for himself.” 

Hullin grew pale. 

‘“Tt is the miller of Harberg,” he 
muttered, grinding his teeth. “ Trai- 
tor !” 

Frantz said nothing, but brought 
his rifle to his shoulder, aimed and 
fired. ‘ 

Louise saw the coward fling his 
arms in the air and fall face down- 
ward on the snow. 

Frantz, with a strange smile, re- 
loaded his piece. 

“ Comrades!” said Hullin ; “here 
is your mother ; she who gave you 
powder and food that you might de- 
fend your homes; and here is my 
child. Save them !” 

And all answered : 

“We will save them or die with 
them.” 

“ And remember to warn Dives to 
remain at Falkenstein until further 
orders.” 

“We shall not fail.” 

“Then forward, doctor, forward,” 
cried the brave old man. 

“And you, Hullins?” asked -Cath- 
erine. 

“My place is here. Our position 
must be defended to the death.”’ 

“ Father Jean-Claude !” cried Lou- 
ise, stretching her arms toward him. 

But he had already turned the cor- 
ner; the doctor whipped up his 
horse ; the sledge crunched the snow, 
and behind it Frantz Materne and 
his men, their rifles on their shoul- 
ders, strode on, while the roll and 
clatter of the musketry continued. 
The old mistress of Bois-de-Chénes, 
remembering her dream, was silent. 
Louise dried her tears and threw a 
last long gaze on the plateau, which 
was lighted up as if by a fire. The 
horse galloped beneath the blows of 
the doctor, so that the mountaineers 
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of the escort could scarcely keep up 
with it; but it was long ere the tumult, 
the shouts of battle, the clatter and 
crash of the shots, and the whistling 
of the balls, cutting through the 
branches of the trees, and growing 
more and more indistinct, were heard 
no more; then all seemed vanished 
like a dream. 

The sledge had reached the other 
slope of the mountain and darted 
like an arrow through the darkness. 
The tramp of the horse’s hoofs, the 
hard-drawn breath of the escort, and 
from time to time the call of the 
doctor, “Ho, Bruno, old fellow!” 
alone broke the deep stillness. 

A rush of ice-cold air, rolling up 
from the valley of the Sarre, bore 
from afar, like a sigh, the never-end- 
ing plaint of the torrents and woods. 
The moon broke through a cloud and 
looked down on the dark forests of 
Blanru, with their tall,snow-laden firs. 

A few moments after, the sledge 
reached a corner of the woods, and 
Doctor Lorquin, turning in his saddle, 
cried : 

“Now, Frantz, what are we to do? 
The path turns to the hills of Saint- 
Quirin, and here is another going 
down to Blanru. Which shall we 
take ?” 

Frantz and the men of the escort 
drew near. As they were then on 
the western side of the Donon, they 
began to catch glimpses once more 
of the German. fusilade, and occa- 
sionally they heard the crash of a 
cannon-shot echo through the abysses. 

“The path to the hills of Saint- 
Quirin,” replied Frantz, “is shorter 
if we wish to stop at Bois-deChénes ; 
we shall gain at least three quarters 
of an hour by it.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “but we 
tisk being taken by the Kaiserliks 
who now hold the defile of the Sarre. 
‘They are already masters of the 
heights, and they have doubtless sent 
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detachments to the Sarre-Ridge in 
order to turn Donon.’ 

“Let us take the Blanru path then,” 
answered Frantz; “it is longer, but 
safer.” 

The sledge descended the moun- 
tain side to the left, along the skirts 
of the wood. The partisans in single 
file, their rifles slung on their backs, 
marched upon the top of the slope, 
and the doctor, on horseback, in the 
narrow way, broke through the snow- 
drifts. Above hung the long fir 
branches, burying road and travellers 
in deep shadow, beyond which stream- 
ed the pale. moonlight. The scene 
was picturesque and majestic, and 
under other circumstances Catherine 
would have wondered at its weird 
beauty, and Louise would not have 
failed to admire the long icicles glit- 
tering like spars of crystal where the 
moonbeams fell ; but now their hearts 
were full of unrest and fear, and soon 
the sledge entered the deep gorge, 
whence they could see no light but 
that which flooded the mountain 
peaks. Thus they pushed on in si- 
lence until at length Catherine, rous- 
ing herself from the gloomy thoughts 
in which she seemed plunged, spoke. 

“Doctor Lorquin, now that you 
have us at the bottom of Blanru, will 
you explain why we have thus been 
carried off? Jean-Claude seized me, 
threw me on this truss of straw, and 
here I am.” 

“ Ho, Bruno!’ cried the doctor. 

Then he answered gravely : 

“To-night, Mother Catherine, the 
greatest of evils has befallen us. It 
cannot be laid to Jean-Claude ; for 
by the fault of another we have lost 
the fruit of all our blood and toil.” 

“ By whose fault ?” 

“ Labarbe’s, who did not guard the 
defile. of Blutfeld. He died after- 
ward doing his duty like a man ; but 
his death could not repair his fault ; 
and if Pivrette does not arrive in time 
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to support Hullin, all is lost. We 
must then abandon the road and 
retreat.” 

“What! Blutfeld in possession of 
the enemy.” 

“Yes, Mother Catherine. Butwho 
would have thought that the Ger- 
mans would have entered it? A de- 
file almost impracticable for infantry, 
surrounded by pointed rocks, where 
the herdsmen themselves can scarce- 
ly descend with their flocks and 
goats? Well, they passed through 
it, two by two, turned Roche-Creuse, 
crushed Labarbe, and then fell upon 
Jerome, who defended himself like a 
lion until nine at night, but finally 
had to take to the woods and leave 
the road to the Kaiserliks. That is 
the whole story, and it is fearful 
enough. Some one must have been 
cowardly and treacherous enough to 
have guided the enemy to our rear— 
to have delivered us over bound hand 
and foot. O the wretch!” cried 
the doctor in a trembling voice; “I 
am not revengeful, but if ever he falls 
under my hand, how I will dissect 
him! “Ho, Bruno! Ho, boy!” 

The partisans still maintained 
their steady shadowy march, and no 
word was spoken. 

The horse again began a gallop, 
but soon slackened his pace and 
breathed heavily. 

Mother Lefevre was once more 
buried in thought. 

“TI begin to understand,” said she 
at length; “we were attacked to- 
night in front and flank.” 

“Just so, Catherine ; and, by good 
fortune, ten minutes before the at- 
tack, one of Marc-Dives’s men—the 
smuggler Zimmer, an old dragoon— 
arrived at full speed to warn us. If 
he had not come, we were lost. He 
fell among our outposts after having 
passed through a detachment of Cos- 
sacks on the plateau of Grosmann. 
The poor fellow had received a terri- 
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ble sabre-thrust, and the blood was 
pouring from his wound.” 

“ And what did he say ?” asked the 
old woman. 

“He had only time to cry, ‘To 
arms! We are turned! Jerome 
sent me—Labarbe is dead—the Ger- 
mans passed through Blutfeld !’ ” 

“ He was abrave man !” murmur- 
ed Catherine. 

“Yes, a brave man!” 
Frantz, drooping his head. 

All became silent, and thus for a 
long time the sledge kept on through 
the narrow, winding valley. From 
time to time they were forced to stop, 
so deep was the snow, and then 
three or four mountaineers took the 
horse by the bridle and pulled him 
on. 

“No matter,” exclaimed Catherine, 
emerging from her reverie, “ Hullin 
might have told me—” 

“ But if he had told you of the two 
attacks,” interrupted the doctor, “you 
would not have come away.” 

“ And who dare hinder my doing 
as I wish? If it pleased me to de- 
scend from this sledge, am I not free 
todoso? Ihad forgiven Jean-Claude 
—I repent having done so !” 

“O Mother Lefevre!” cried Lou- 
ise ; “if he should be killed, while 
you speak thus !” 

“ She is right, poor child !” thought 
Catherine— 

And she continued : 

“T said I repent of forgiving him ; 
but he is a brave man, to whom I 
can wish no ill. I forgive him with 
all my heart. In his place I would 
have done as he has done.” 

Two or three hundred yards fur- 
ther on, they entered the defile of 
the Rocks. . The snow had ceased 
falling and the moon shone brilliantly 
from between two great black ang 
white clouds. The narrowgorge, bor- 
dered by pointed rocks, seemed to un- 
roll its length to their view, and on its 
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sides high firs rose, until lost in dis- 
tance. Nothing broke the deep 
quiet of the woods ; human turmoil 
seemed indeed far away. So pro- 
found was the silence that they heard 
every step of the horse in the soft 
snow, and even his weary breathing. 
Frantz Materne halted from time to 
time, cast a glance over the dark 
mountain sides, and then hastened 
to overtake the others. 

And valleys succeeded valleys ; 
the sled ascended, descended, turned 
to right and to left, and the partisans, 
with their cold blue bayonets fixed, 
followed steadily after. 

Thus toward three in the morn- 
ing they had reached the field of 
Brimbelles, where even yet may be 
seen an old oak standing ina turn 
of the valley. On the other side, to 


the left, in the midst of bushes white 
with snow, behind its little wall of 
loose stones and the palings of its 
little garden, the lodge of Cuny, the 
forester, began to outline itself against 


the mountain side, with its three bee- 
hives in a row on a plank, its old 
knotty vine climbing to the roof, and 
its little branch of fir hung over the 
door by way of sign ; for in that soli- 
tude Cuny joined to his avocation of 
forester that of innkeeper. 

Here, as the road runs along the 
edge of a bank several feet above the 
field, and the moon was obscured by 
a thick cloud, the doctor, fearing lest 
the sledge should be overset, halted 
beneath the oak. 

Another hour will see us to the 
end of our journey, Mother Lefevre,” 
said he; “so be of good cheer—we 
have now plenty of time.” 

“Ay,” said Frantz ; “the worst is 
over, and we can breathe the horse.” 

The whole party gathered around 
the sledge, and the doctor dismount- 
ed. A few produced flint and steel 
to light their pipes, but nothing was 
said ; all were thinking of Donon. 
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Could Jean-Claude hold his own un- 
til the arrival of Pivrette? So many 
painful thoughts weighed upon the 
mind of each that no one cared to 
speak. 

They were some five minutes un- 
der the old oak when the cloud slow- 
ly passed away and the pale moon- 
light streamed down the gorge. But 
what is that yonder, between the two 
firs? A beam of light falls upon it 
—upon a tall dark figure on horse- 
back ; it is a Cossack with his lamb- 
skin cap, and long lance hanging 
backward under his arm, slowly ad- 
vancing ; Frantz had already aimed, 
when behind appeared another lance, 
and another, and in the depths of 
the forest, under the deep blue sky, 
the little group saw only swallow- 
tailed pennons waving, lances flash- 
ing, and Cossacks advancing straight 
on toward the sledge, but without 
hurry, some looking around, others 
leaning forward in their saddles like 
people seeking something. They 
numbered more than thirty. 

Catherine and Louise gazed upon 
each other. Another minute and the 
savages would be upon them. The 
mountaineers seemed stupefied. They 
could not turn the sledge in the nar- 
row way, and on one side was the 
steep slope to the field, on the other, 
the steep mountain side. The old 
woman, in an agony of fear, seized 
Louise’s arm and whispered in trem- 
bling tones: 

“ Let us fly to the woods!” 

She tried to spring from the sled, 
but her shoe came off in the straw. 

Suddenly, one of the Cossacks ut- 
tered a guttural exclamation which 
ran all along their line. 

“We are discovered !” cried Doc- 
tor Lorquin, drawing his sabre. 

Scarcely had he spoken, when 
twelve shots lit up the path.. Wild 
yells replied. The Cossacks left the 
road and dashed with loose rein over 
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the field, fleeing like deer, to the for- 
est lodge. ° 

“ There they go,” cried the doctor ; 
‘we are safe!” 

But the brave surgeon was too hasty 
in his conclusion ; the Cossacks, de- 
scribing a circle in their career, mass- 
ed their force, and then, with lance 
in rest, bending over their horses’ 
necks, came right on the partisans, 
shouting “ Hurrah! hurrah !” 

Frantz and the others threw them- 
selves before the sledge. 

It was a terrible moment. Lance 
grated against bayonet ; cries of rage 
replied to curses. Beneath the old 
oak, through the branches of which 
only a few scattered moonbeams fell, 
rearing horses, with manes erect, 
struggled up from the field to the 
path, bearing barbarous riders with 
blazing eyes and uplifted arms, strik- 
ing furiously, advancing, recoiling, 
uttering yells that might chill the 
stoutest hearts. 

Louise and the old mistress of 
Bois-de-Chénes stood erect in the 
sledge, pale as death. Doctor Lor- 
quin, before them, parried, lunged, 
and struck, crying the while : 

“Down, down! Morbleu! 
down !”” 

But they heard him not. 

Louise, in the midst of the tumult, 
thought only of protecting Catherine, 
and Catherine—imagine her horror 
when she saw Yegof, on a tall, bony 
horse, among the assailants—Yegof, 
his crown upon his head, his un- 
kempt beard and dogskin mantle 
floating on the wind, and a lance in 
his hand. She saw him there plainly, 
as if it were broad day, flourishing 
his long weapon not ten paces from 
her, and she saw his gleaming eyes 
fixed on hers. 

The most resolute souls seem often 
utterly broken by the pursuit of a re- 
lentless and inflexible fate. What was 
to be done? Submit—yield to that 
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fate. The old woman believed her- 
self doomed ; she saw the mingled 
combat—men striking and falling in 
the clear moonlight ; she saw rider- 
less horses dashing over the field ; 
she saw the attic window of the for- 
ester’s lodge open, and old Cuny aim 
without daring to fire into the mass. 
She saw all these things with strange 
distinctness, but she kept repeating 
to herself, ““The fool has returned ; 
whatever may happen, he will hang 
my head to his saddle-bow. My 
dream is true—true !” 

And indeed, everything seemed to 
justify her fears. ‘The mountaineers, 
too feeble in numbers, began to give 
way. Soon, like a whirlwind, the 
Cossacks burst upon the road, and a 
lance’s point passed through the old 
woman’s hair, so that she felt the cold 
steel pass across her neck. 


“© wretches! wretches!” she 


cried, as she fell to the bottom of the 
sledge, still holding, however, the 


reins in both hands. 

Doctor Lorquin, too, had fallen 
upon the sledge. Frantz and the 
others, surrounded by twenty Cos- 
sacks, could render no assistance. 
Louise felt a hand grasp her shoul- 
der—the hand of the fool, mounted 
on his tall steed. 

At this supreme moment, the poor 
girl, crazed with fear, uttered a shriek 
of distress ; then she saw something 
flash in the darkness ; it was the bar- 
rels of Lorquin’s pistols, and, quick as 
lightning, she had torn them from the 
doctor’s belt. Both flashed at once, 
burning Yegof’s beard, and sending 
their bullets crashing through the 
skull of a Cossack who was bending 
toward her. She seized Catherine’s 
whip, and standing erect, pale as a 
corpse, struck the horse’s flanks with 
all her might. The animal bounded 
from the blow, and the sledge dashed 
through the bushes ; it bent to the right 
—to the left ; thenthere was a shock ; 
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Catherine, Louise, sledge and straw, 
rolled down the steep road-side in 
the snow. ‘The horse stopped short, 
flung back on his haunches and his 
mouth full of bloody foam. He had 
struck against an oak. 

Swift as was their fall, Louise had 
seen some shadows pass like the wind 
behind the copse. She heard a terri- 
ble voice—the voice of Dives—shout, 

“Forward! Point! point!” 

It seemed but an illusion—a min- 
gled vision, such as at our latest hour 
passes before our glazing eyes ; but 
as she rose, the poor girl doubted it 
not; sabres were clashing twenty 
paces from her, behind a curtain of 
trees, and Marc’s voice still rang on 
the night : 

“ Bravely, boys, bravely ! No quar- 
ter !” 

Then she saw a dozen Cossacks 
climbing the slope opposite, in the 
midst of the bushes, like hares, and 
through an opening beneath, Yegof 
flying across the valley, in the clear 
moonlight like a frightened bird. 
Several shots resounded, but they did 
not reach the fool ; and standing erect 
in his stirrups while his horse kept 
on at his utmost speed, he turned in 
the saddle, shook his lance defiantly, 
and shouted a “ Hurrah !” in a voice 
like that of a heron escaping the ea- 
gle’s talons. Two more shots flashed 
from the forester’s lodge ; a rag flew 
from the fool’s waist, but he still held 
on his course, again and again hoarse- 
ly shouting his “Hurrah!” as he fol- 
lowed the path his comrades had 
taken. 

And then the vision vanished. 

When Louise again became con- 
scious, Catherine was standing beside 
her. They gazed for a moment at 
each other, and then embraced in an 
ecstasy of joy. 

“ Saved ! saved !” murmured Cath- 
erine, and they wept in each other’s 
arms, 
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“You bore yourself well and brave- 
ly,” said the old womart “ Jean- 
Claude, Gaspard, and I may well be 
proud of you.” 

Louise trembled from head to 
foot. The danger passed, her gen- 
tle nature asserted itself, and she 
could not understand her courage of 
a few moments before. 

Then, finding themselves more 
composed, they tried to reach the 
road, when they saw the doctor and 
five or six partisans coming to meet 
them. 

“Ah! you needn’t cry, Louise,” 
said Lorquin ; “you are a dragoon, 
a little Amazon. Your heart seems 
now in your throat, but we saw all. 
And, by the by, where are my pis- 
tols ?” 

As he spoke, the thicket separated, 
and tall Marc-Dives, his sabre hang- 
ing from his wrist, appeared, crying, 

“Ha! Mother Catherine! What 
a time? What luck that I happened 
tobe on hand! How those beggars 
would have plundered you !” 

“Yes,” returned the old woman, 
pushing her gray hair beneath her 
hood, “it was indeed fortunate.” 

“TI believe you. Not more than 
ten minutes ago I reached Father 
Cuny’s with my wagon. ‘Do not go 
to Donon,’ said he; ‘for the last 
hour the sky above it has been red ; 
they are fighting there!’ ‘Do you 
think so?’ said I. ‘Ma foi/ yes, 
he replied. ‘Then Joson will go 
ahead as a scout, and we will empty 
a glass while we wait for his return.’ 
Scarcely had Joson started, when I 
heard shouts as if the fiends had 
broken loose. ‘ What is the matter, 
Cuny?’ I cried. He did not know, 
so we pushed open the door and 
there saw the fight. Ha! we did not 
wait long. I was on Fox at a bound, 
and then, ‘ Forward!’ was the word. 
What luck !” 

“ Ah!” said Catherine, “ if we were 
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only sure that matters were going as 
well on Donon, we might indeed re- 
joice.” 

“Ves ; Frantz told me all about 
it; something is always going wrong,” 
answered Marc. “ But here we are 
standing in, the snow. Let us hope 
that Pivrette will not let his com- 
rades be crushed, and let us empty 
our glasses which are yet half full.” 

Four other smugglers came up, 
saying that the villain Yegof was 
likely to return with a swarm of 
thieves like himself. 

“Very true,” replied Dives. “We 
will return to Falkenstein, since Jean- 
Claude so orders; but we cannot 
bring our wagon with us; it would 
hinder our crossing the country, and 
in an hour all those wretches will be 
upon us. But let us go to Cuny’s. 
Catherine and Louise will not object 
to a cup of wine, nor will the others. 
It will put back your hearts in the 
right place. Ho! Bruno!” 


He took his horse by the bridle. 
Two wounded men were placed on 


the sledge. Two others killed, with 
seven or eight Cossacks, lay stretched 
upon the snow. They left them as 
they were, and all entered the old fo- 
rester’s house. Frantz was begin- 
ning to console himself for not being 
on Donon. He had run two Cos- 
sacks through the body, and the 
sight of the lodge put him in good 
humor. Before the door stood the 
wagon, laden with cartridges. Cu- 
ny came out crying, 

“ Welcome, Mother Lefevre. What 
a night for women to be out! Be 
seated. What is going on yonder ?” 

While they hastily emptied a bot- 
tle, everything had to be again ex- 
plained. The good old man, dressed 
in a simple jacket and green knee- 
breeches, his face wrinkled and his 
head bald, listened with staring eyes, 
ever and anon clasping his hands as 
he cried, 
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“Great God! good God! in what 
days do we live! We cannot travel 
the high roads without fear of being 
attacked. It is worse than the old 
stories of the Swedes !” 

And he shook his head. 

“Come,” said Dives, “time press- 
es ; forward !” 

All went out ; the smugglers drove 
the wagon, which contained several 
thousands of cartridges and two little 
casks of brandy, three hundred paces 
off, to the middle of the valley, and 
there unharnessed the horses. 

“ Forward, forward !” cried Marc ; 
“we will overtake you in a few mi- 
nutes.” 

“But what are you going to do 
with the wagon?” asked Frantz. 
“ Since we have not time to bring it 
to Falkenstein, we had better leave it 
under Cuny’s shed than to abandon 
it in the middle of the road.” 

“Yes, and have the poor old man 
hung when the Cossacks return, as 
they will in less than an hour,” re- 
plied Dives. “ Do not trouble your- 
self; I have a notion in my head.” 

Frantz rejoined the party around 
the sledge, who had gone on some 
distance. Soon they passed the saw- 
mill of Marquis, and struck straight 
to the right, to reach the farm-house 
of Bois-de-Chénes, the high chimney 
of which appeared over the plateau, 
three quarters of a league away. 
When they were on the crest of the 
hill, Marc-Dives and his men came 
up, shouting, 

“Halt! Stop a moment. 
yonder !” 

And all, turning their eyes to the 
bottom of the gorge, saw the Cos- 
sacks caracoling about the wagon to 
the number of two or three hundred. 

“They are coming! Let us fly !” 
cried Louise. 

“Wait a moment,” replied the 
smuggler ; “ we have nothing to fear.” 

e Hewas yet speaking, when a sheet 
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of flame spread its purple wings from 
one mountain to the other, lighting 
the woods to their topmost branches, 
and the rocks, and the forester’s 
lodge fifteen hundred feet below; 
then followed a crash that shook the 
earth. 

And while with dazzled eyes they 
gazed at each other, mute with hor- 
ror, Marc’s peal of laughter min- 
gled in the sound that yet rang in 
their ears. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he shouted; “I 
knew the beggars would gather round 
the wagon to drink my brandy, and 
that the match would have time to 
reach the powder. Do you think 
they will follow us further? Their 
limbs adorn the firs. So perish all 
of their kind who have crossed the 
Rhine !” 

The entire party, partisans, the 
doctor, every one, had become silent. 
So many fearful scenes, scenes which 
common life knows not, gave all food 
for endless thought. Each one mur- 
mured to himself, “ Why must men 
thus torture, tear, ruin one another ? 
Why should they thus hate each oth- 
er? And what ferocious spirit urges 
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them to such deeds, if not the spirit 
of evil, the archdemon himself?” 

Dives alone and his men were un- 
moved, and galloped on laughing and 
applauding what had been done. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried the tall smug- 
gler ; “I never saw such a joke! [ 
could laugh a thousand years at it.” 

Then he became gloomy, and said, 

“ Yegof is at the bottom of all this. 
One must be blind not to see that it 
was he who guided the Germans to 
Blutfeld. I would be sorry if he 
were finished by a piece of my wag- 
on ; I have something better in store 
for him. All that I wish is, that he 
may remain sound and healthy until 
I meet him some day in a corner of 
the woods. Let it be one, ten, or 
twenty years—only let it come! The 
longer I wait, the keener will be my 
appetite ; good morsels are best cold, 
like wild-boar’s cheek in white wine.” 

He said all this with a good-humor- 
ed air; but those who knew him knew 
that beneath that lay danger for Ye- 
gof. 

Half an hour after, all reached the 
field of Bois-de-Chénes. 
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ON A DOOR. 


WRITTEN BY THEODULPHUS, BISHOP OF ORLEANS, A.D. 820. 


PAUPERIBUS pateat, Preesul, tua janua semper, 
Cum miseris Christus intrat et ipse simul. 
Deque tuis epulis pascatur pauper egenus, 
Ut conviva queas lectus adesse Deo. 


TRANSLATION. 

Set wide thy portals ever to the poor, 

So Christ shall enter with them at thy door. 
And let the poor be feasted from thy board, 

So mayest thou, blessed, banquet with thy Lord. 


C. E.B 





“ Poor Mara !” 


“POOR MARA!” 


Tue celebrated Rosenthal, in Ger- 
many, was the retreat where Goethe 
passed so many hours of leisure 
when a student. It was indeed a 
valley of roses, especially in early 
summer, when flowers are most abun- 
dant, and the tender green of the 
rich foliage is freshest and brightest. 
It was a lovely afternoon, but not 
sultry ; a large awning was spread 
for temporary use ; and just in the 
shade of a group of trees was set out 
a table with refreshments. A dozen 
seats were arranged round it, evi- 
dently for a small and select com- 
pany. Ere long, carriages drove up, 
and some ladies alighted, and began 
to arrange the collation. Two of 


them were the wife and daughter of 
Doles, the musician ; they brought 
flowers which they had gathered, and 


decorated the table, placing a wreath 
of roses and laurels over the seat 
destined to be occupied by their 
honored guest, no less a person than 
Mozart, who had come to give his 
last concert in Leipsic. The rest of 
the company soon joined them ; and 
it would be interesting, had we space, 
to relate the conversation that 
formed the most delightful part of 
their entertainment. They were a 
few choice spirits, met to enjoy the 
society of Mozart in an hour sacred 
to friendship. There was no lack of 
humor and mirth; indeed, the com- 
poser would have acted at variance 
with his character had he not be- 
guiled even the gravest by his amus- 
ing sallies ; but the themes of their 
discourse were the musical masters 
of the world, and the state and pros- 
pect of their art. 

“Oh! could we only entice you to 
live here,” said one of the company 
to the great composer. 


“No; the atmosphere does not 
suit me,” replied Mozart ; “ the re- 
serve would chill my efforts, for I live 
upon the love of those who suffer me 
to do as I please. Some other time, 
perhaps, I may come to Leipsic ; 
just now Vienna is the place for me. 
By the way, what think you of 
Bonn ?” 

“You cannot think of Bonn for a 
residence ?” 

“Not I. Had you asked me 
where art had the least chance of 
spreading her wings for a bold flight 
—where she was most securely 
chained down and forbidden to soar, 
I should have answered, ‘ Bonn.’ But 
that unpromising city has produced 
one of the greatest geniuses of our 
day.” 

“Who? who ?” eagerly demanded 
several among the company. 

“ A lad, a mere lad, who has been 
under the tutelage of the elector’s 
masters, and shocked them all by 
his musical eccentricities. They 
were ready to give him up in disgust. 
He came to me just before I left Vi- 
enna ; modest, abashed, doubting his 
own genius, but eager to learn his 
fate from my lips. I gave him one 
of my most difficult pieces ; he exe- 
cuted it ina manner so spirited, so 
admirable—carried away by the mu- 
sic, which entered his very soul, for- 
getful of his faint-heartedness—full 
of inspiration! *Twas an artist, I 
assure you ; a true and noble one, 
and I told him so.” 

“ His name ?” 

“Louis von Beethoven.” 

“T know his father well,” said 
Hiller. 

“Then you know one who has 
given the world a treasure! For, 
mark me, railed at as he may be for 
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refusing to follow in the beaten path, 
decried for his contempt of ordinary 
rules, the lad Beethoven will rise to 
a splendid fame! But his for¢e will 
be sacred music.” 

The conversation turned to the 
works of Bach and Handel. 

As the sun declined westward, the 
company rose and returned to the 
city. When they had left the grounds, 
a figure came forward from the con- 
cealment of the foliage, and walked 
pensively to and fro. He had heard 
most of the conversation unobserved. 
It was the artist Mara, a violoncellist 
of great merit—famous, indeed—but 
ruined by dissipation. His wife had 
left him in despair of reforming his 
intemperate habits ; his friends had 
deserted him ; all was gone but his 
love of art; and that had brought 
him to see the great Mozart. 

“Well, well,” he said to himself, 
“JT have heard and know him now. 
His taste is the same with mine ; he 
glories in Handel and old Sebastian. 
Ah! that music in my dream.” He 
struck his forehead. “But I can 
keep nothing in my head ; Mara— 
Mara—non e peu com era prima! 
If *twere not for this vertigo, this 
throbbing that I feel whenever I 
strive to collect my thoughts and fix 
them on an idea; if I could but 
grasp the conception, oh! ’twould be 
glorious !” 

The spirit of art had not yet left 
the degraded being it had once in- 
spired ; but how sad were the strug- 
gles of the soul against her painful 
and contaminating bonds! 

“Why,” resumed the soliloquist— 
“ why was I not invited to make one 
among the company assembled here 
to welcome the great chapel-master? 
I, too, am a famous artist; I can 
appreciate music ; the public have 
pronounced me entitled to rank 
among the first. But nobody will 
associate with Mara in the day-time ! 


Mara !” 


It is only at night, at the midnight 
revels, where such grave ones as the 
director scorn to appear, that Mara, 
like a bird of evil omen, is permit- 
ted to show his face. Then they 
shout and clap for me, and call 
me a merry fellow; and I am the 
merriest of them all! But I do 
not like such welcome. I would 
rather be reasonable if I could, and 
the wine would let me. The wine! 
Am I aslaveto that? Ha, aslave! 
Alas! it is so; wine is my master ; 
and he is jealous of every other, and 
beats me when I rebel, till I cry 
mercy, and crouch at his feet again. 
Oh! if I had a friend strong enough 
to get me out of his clutches. But 
I have no friends—none, not even 
Gertrude. She has left me; and 
there is no one at home now even 
to reproach me when I come back 
drunk, or make a noise in the house 
over the table with a companion or 
two. Heinrich—no ; he laughs and 
makes game of me like the rest. I 
am sick of this miserable life ; I am 
tired of being laughed at and shun- 
ned ; I will put an end to it all, and 
then they will say once again, ‘ Poor 
Mara!” 

With a sudden start the wretched 
man rushed away, and was presently 
hid among the branches of the trees. 
A whistle was heard just then, and a 
lad, walking briskly, followed, halloo- 
ing after him. He came just in time. 
A stream, a branch of the Pleysse, 
watered the bottom of the valley ; 
Mara was about to throw himself 
into it in the deepest spot, when his 
arm was caught by his pursuer. 

“ What the mischief 
about ?” 

“Let me alone!” 
struggling. 

“Do you mean to be drown- 
ed ?” 

“ Yes ; that is just what I want. I 
came here for that purpose; and 


an 
aia 


are you 


cried Mara, 
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what have you to say against it, 
Friedrich ?” 

“Nothing, if your fancy runs that 
way,” replied the lad, laughing ; 
“only you have plenty of leisure for 
it hereafter, and just now you are 
wanted.” 

“ Wanted ?” 

“Yes ; I came to look for you.” 

“Who wants the poor drunkard 
Mara?” 

“They want you at Breithoff’s, to- 
night, at the supper given to Mozart 
after the concert; and you must 
bring your instrument ; we are to 
have some rare fun. Come, if you 
are obedient, you shall go with me 
to the concert.” 

Mozart’s concert! Surprised and 
pleased that some of his acquaint- 
ances had remembered him, Mara 
suffered himself to be led away by 
his companion. 


The concert was a splendid one, 
and attended by all the taste and 
fashion of Leipsic. The orchestra 
was admirable, the singers were full 
vf spirit and good humor, the au- 
dience delighted, the composer grati- 
fied and thankful. Mozart thanked 
the performers in a brief speech, and 
as soon as the concert was at an end 
was led off in triumph by the con- 
noisseurs, his friends. 

Magnificent beyond expectation 
was the entertainment prepared, and 
attended by many among the wealthy 
and the noble, as well as the most dis- 
tinguished artists. The revelry was 
prolonged beyond midnight, and, as 
the guests became warmed with good 
cheer, we are bound to record that 
the conversation lost its rational tone, 
and that comical sallies and uproari- 
ous laughter began to usurp the place 
of critical discourse. They had 
songs from all who were musical ; 
Mara, among the rest, was brought 
in, dressed in a fantastic but sloven- 
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ly manner, and made to play for the 
amusement of the company. When 
he had played several pieces, the 
younger guests began to put their 
practical jokes upon him, and pro- 
voke him to imitate the noises of 
different animals on his violoncello. 
Mara entered into all their fun, con- 
vulsing them with his grotesque 
speeches and gestures, drinking glass 
after glass, till, at last, he fell back 
quite overpowered and _insensible. 
Then his juvenile tormentors painted 
his face and clipped his mustaches, 
and tricked him out in finery that 
gave him the look of a candidate for 
Bedlam, and had him carried to his 
own house, laughing to imagine what 
his sensations would be, next morn- 
ing, when he should discover how 
ludicrously he had been disfigured. 
In short, the whole party were con- 
siderably beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety and sound judgment, Mo- 
zart included. 


It was considerably after noon, the 
next day, that poor Mara, the victim 
of those merciless revellers, might be 
seen sitting disconsolately in his de- 
serted home. He had no heart even 
to be enraged at the cruelties prac- 
tised on him. Pale as death, his 
eyes sunken and bloodshot, his limbs 
shivering, sat this miserable wretch, 
dressed in the same mockery of fine- 
ry which had been heaped upon him 
in wicked sport. 

The door soon opened, and Mozart 
entered. At sight of the composer, 
Mara rose and mechanically returned 
his salutation. Mozart looked grave 
and sad. 

“ You are much the worse for last 
night’s dissipation, my good fellow,” 
said he. 

“Ah Master Mozart!” ‘said the 
violoncellist, with a faint smile, “it 
is too good of you to visit such a dog 
as poor Mara.” 
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“T have something to say to you, 
friend,” answered the composer, in a 
voice of emotion. “In the first 
place, let me thank you for your mu- 
sic, last night.” 

The bewildered artist passed his 
hand across his forehead. 

“T say, let me thank you. It is 
long since I have heard such music.” 

“You were pleased with it?” asked 
Mara, looking up, while a beam of 
joy shot into the darkness of his soul. 

“Pleased? It was noble—heart- 
stirring! I must own I did not ex- 
pect such from you. I expected to 
be shocked, but I was charmed. 
And when you played the air from 
Idomenio—sacré / but it went to my 
soul. I have zever had my music so 
thoroughly appreciated—so admira- 
bly executed. Mara, you are a mas- 
ter of your art! I reverence you !” 

“You?” repeated the artist, draw- 
ing his breath quickly. 

“Yes ; I own you for my brother, 
and so I told them all, last night.” 

The poor man gave a leap and 
seized the master by both hands ; 
rapture had penetrated his inmost 
heart. 

“Oh! you make me very happy,” 
faltered he. 

“T am glad of it, for now I am 
going to say something painful.” 

Mara hung his head. 

“* Nay, I reproach myself as much 
as you. We both behaved ill, last 
night ; we both forgot the dignity of 
the artist and the man.” 

Again the poor violoncellist looked 
bewildered. 

“We forgot that such as we are 
set up for an example to the, unini- 
tiated, and yielded to the tempter 
wine! Art—our mother—has reason 
to blush for us.” 

“For me,” cried Mara, deeply 
moved ; “ but not for you.” 

“Yes, for me,” repeated Mozart, 
“and for all who were there. It was 
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a shameful scene. What,” he con- 
tinued, with rising indignation— 
“ what would the true friends of art 
have. thought of such beastly orgies, 
celebrated in her name? Why, they 
would have said, perhaps, ‘ These 
men are wild fellows, but we must 
let them have their way ; we owe the 
fine music they give us to their free 
living ; they must have stimulants to 
compose or play well.’ No, no, no! 
it is base to malign:the holy science 
we love. Such excesses but unfit 
us for work. I have never owed a 
good thought to the bottle. I tell 
you, I hate myself for last night's 
foolery.” 

“Ah master, you who are so far 
above me?” sighed Mara. 

“ And lo, here the wreck of a no- 
ble being !” said the composer, in a 
low voice and with much bitterness ; 
then resuming : “ Listen to me, Mara. 
You have been your own enemy, but 
your fall is not wholly your own work. 
You are wondrously gifted ; you can 
be, you shall be, snatched from ruin. 
You can, you shall, rise above those 
who would trample on you now; 
become renowned and beloved, and 
leave an honored name to posterity. 
You have given me a lesson, Mara— 
a lesson which I shall remember my 
life long—which I shall teach to 
others. You have done me good—I 
will do something for you. Come 
with me to Vienna.” 

The poor violoncellist had eagerly 
listened to the words of him he so 
venerated—whom he looked on as a 
superior being. While he talked to 
him as an equal, while he acknow- 
ledged his genius, lamented his faults, 
and gave him hope that all was not 
yet lost, the spirit of the degraded 
creature revived within him. It was 
the waking of his mind’s energies ; 
the struggle of the soul for life 
against the lethargy of a mortal ma- 
lady. Life triumphed! Mara was 
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once more a man ; but overcome by 
the conflict and by the last generous 
offer, he sank back, bowed his face 
upon his hands, and wept aloud. 
“Come,” cried Mozart, after a 
pause, during which his own eyes 
moistened—*“ come, we have no time 
to lose. I go out to-night by the 
evening post for Vienna ; you must 
accompany me. ‘Take this purse, 
put your dress in order, and make 
haste. I will call for you at eight. 
Be ready then. Not a word more.” 
And forcing a well-filled purse into 
his trembling hands, the master has- 
tened away too quickly to hear a 
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word of thanks from the man he had 
saved from worse than death. 

' The- great composer was early 
summoned from this and many other 
works of mercy and benevolence. 
But if this noble design was unac- 
complished, at least good seed was 
sown, and Mara placed once more 
within view of the goal of virtuous 
hope. Rescued from the mire of 
degradation, he might, by persever- 
ance, have wen the prize ; if he did 
not, the fault was wholly his own. 
Whatever the termination of his ca- 
reer, the moral lesson is for us the 
same. 
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A sLock of marble caught the glance 
Of Buonarotti’s eyes, 

Which brightened in their solemn deeps, 
Like meteor-lighted skies. 


And one who stood beside him listened, 
Smiling as he heard; ~*~ 

For, “I will make an angel of it!” 
Was the sculptor’s word. 


And soon mallet and chisel sharp 
The stubborn block assailed, 
And blow by blow, and pang by pang, 

The prisoner unveiled. 


A brow was lifted, high and pure ; 
The wak’ning eyes outshone ; 

And as the master sharply wrought, 
A smile broke through the stone ! 
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Beneath the chisel’s edge, the hair 
Escaped in floating rings ; 

And, plume by plume, was slowly freed 
The sweep of half-furled wings. 


The stately bust and graceful limbs 
Their marble fetters shed, 

And where the shapeless block had been, 
An angel stood instead ! 


O blows that smite! O hurts that pierce 
This shrinking heart of mine! 

What are ye but the Master’s tools 
Forming a work divine ? 


O hope that crumbles to my feet! 
O joy that mocks, and flies ! 

What are ye but the clogs that bind 
My spirit from the skies ? 


Sculptor of souls! I lift to thee 
Encumbered heart and hands: 

Spare not the chisel! set me free, 
However dear the bands. 


How blest, if all these seeming ills 
Which draw my thoughts to thee 

Should only prove that thou wilt make 
An angel out of me! 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. B. WERNEKE. 


THE TEACHINGS OF 


STATISTICS CONCERNING THE 


FREEDOM OF THE HUMAN WILL. 


THE enemies of Christianity are, 
in our days, making war upon its 
dogmas more fiercely and more gene- 
rally than at any previous period. 
Materialism—the teachings of which 
may be summed up in the following 
propositions : There exists no God 
as a spiritual, immaterial personality ; 
there exists no spirit as a super- 
sensible, self-existent, immortal sub- 
stance—is finding its way into every 
rank of society. By clothing it in a 
popular garb, its advocates are meet- 
ing with no small degree of success 
in making converts to its errors, 
even among the working classes and 
the deluded frolétaires who have 
a dread of labor. Materialism no 
longer goes to the trouble of exhibit- 
ing itself in the guise of a well-con- 
nected philosophical system : it pre- 
fers the more insidious method of 
appearing only occasionally, in writ- 
ings and speeches whose theme is 
of quite another nature. It puts on 
an appearance of science and of 
devotion to genuine progress ; and 
herein consists its principal danger. 
When doctrines, opposed to faith, 
are secreted in works on natural 
science, and placed side by side with 
evident facts, there must necessarily 
result a strong temptation for the 
unwary to look upon them all as un- 
deniable truths. 

The science of moral statistics is 
one of those that have been most 
recently perverted to the purposes 
of materialism. The founder of this 
science is Quetelet, the celebrated 


Belgian astronomer and statistician. 
He first observed that, by consider- 
ing large masses of men during a 
long period, a certain uniformity in 
the manner of their accomplishment 
could be traced, in such voluntary 
acts as come under the observation 
of statisticians, more especially in 
marriages, Suicides, and crimes. He 
even reached the conclusion that 
acts elicited under the influence of 
free-will occur with a greater degree 
of regularity than events which de- 
pend exclusively on the influence of 
physical causes. This discovery was 
pursued still further. Observations 
were made upon different nationali- 
ties, the results were compared, and 
upon their evidence it was thought 
justifiable to speak of a law of na- 
ture by which all human acts were 
supposed to be controlled. This 
new law could not but be hailed with 
pleasure by the disciples of material- 
ism. They immediately took it up 
and adduced it as evidence in favor 
of their doctrines. It requires but a 
small amount of perception to see 
that, if all human acts are controlled 
by a law of nature, there cannot be 
any free-will. The denial of free- 
will implies the elimination of one 
of the essential faculties of the 
human soul, and it, at the same time, 
shakes Christianity to its foundation. 
For, if everything is subjected to an 
immutable necessity, sin and grace, 
redemption and sanctification, need 
no longer be mentioned. 

It is well worth our while to sub- 
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ject the new doctrine, founded on 
the evidence of moral statistics, to an 
examination and to test its tenability. 
We propose to do this in the follow- 
ing pages. Before entering, however, 
into the assertions and inferences of 
the materialists, it will be expedient 
to state a few of the principal results 
of the science of moral statistics, so 
that the reader may see the method 
by which such unexpected and sur- 
prising conclusions have been reach- 
ed, and may thus be enabled to form 
a judgment for himself. 

A glance at the statistical tables 
which record the sum-total of mar- 
riages contracted in a single country 
reveals in reality that their number 
is nearly the same, year after year. 
Even in so-called anomalous mar- 
riages, that is, marriages in which a 
young man allies himself to a wo- 
man much older than himself and 
vice versa, as well as in marriages 
between widows and widowers, there 
seems to be a certain uniformity. 
Thus, if we take Belgium, with a 
population of about four and a half 
millions, we find the total number of 
marriages, from the year 1844 to the 
year 1853, running as follows: 29,326, 
29,210, 25,670, 24,145, 28,656, 31,788, 
33,762, 33,169, 31,251, 30,636. Du- 
ring the same years, the number of 
marriages between men of 30 years 
and under, with women of 30 years 
and under, stands thus: 13,024, 
13,157; 11,578, 10,749, 12,642, 13,933, 
14,440, 14,337, 13,488, 13,161. Ano- 
malous marriages, between men of 
30 years and less, and women of 
from 45 to 60 years, likewise evince 
a perceptible regularity during the 
same years: 129, 102, 718, 98, IoT, 
140, 130, 128, 104, 115. On the 
other hand, marriages between men 
of 60 years and over,and women of 
30 years and under, during the same 
series of years: 41, 36, 33, 42, 44, 
47, 49, 42, 39, 32. These figures 
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are sufficient for an illustration. The 
result is similar in the case of other 
countries. 

If* we consider the age at which 
marriage is contracted, we discover 
considerable uniformity in a single 
country, but wide differences in dif. 
ferent countries. The following table 
exhibits what percentage of men and 
women contract marriages in the 
different countries, at the different 
ages indicated : 





Under 20. 
20 to 25 


{ Men... 
In England, 1. Women}: 1 
§ Men...| 
{ Women} 19 
} 
Men...| 
Women 


In France, 





In Norway, { 


| 
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In Bavariz ; 
ee { Women 
| 





These figures show that in England 
72 per cent of the men marry be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 30 years ; 


, 


‘in France, 60 per cent ; in Norway, 


62 per cent; in Bavaria, however, 
only 44 per cent. In England, 82 
per cent of the women contract mar- 
riage at and under the age of 30 
years, whi'st in Bavaria the percent- 
age is only 61. It is hardly to be 
supposed that what Quetelet calls /a 
tendance au mariage (the tendency to- 
ward marriage) is less strong in 
Bavaria than in England: we may 
only infer that the conditions which 
render marriage practicable are more 
easily realized in England than in 
Bavaria, and a single glance at both 
these countries will show that such is 
really the case. 

We shall now give a few figures 
from the statistics of suicide. The 
following table contains the annual 
aggregate of suicides, during a period 
of twenty years : 
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Belgium. 
Denmark. 
Prussia. 
Saxony. 
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Making all possible allowance for 
increased population in each of these 
countries throughout the space of 
twenty years, and for greater accura- 
cy in the later records than in the 
earlier ones, it still remains incontes- 
table that in civilized countries suicide 
is on the increase, and that this in- 
crease exceeds that of the population. 

By taking the annual proportion to 
a million of inhabitants, we shall per- 
ceive that this crime is more frequent 
in some countries than in others. 
The following figures comprise the 
period from 1856 to 1860: In France, 
to one million of inhabitants, there 
occurred yearly r11 suicides ; in Bel- 
gium, 47 ; in Denmark, 276 ; in Aus- 
tria,64 ; in Prussia, 122 ; in Saxony, 
245; in Bavaria, 72; in Hanover, 
137 ; in Wiirtemberg, 85 ; in Baden, 
108 ; in Hesse, 134; in Mecklen- 
burg, 162 ; in Nassau, 102; in Por- 
tugal, 7 ; in England and Wales, 65 ; 
in Hungary, 30 ; in Dalmatia, 11 ; in 
Europe generally, 84. 

Very notable differences may be 
observed in these figures. The de- 
gree of intellectual culture and social 
refinement is about the same in Sax- 
ony as in Belgium, yet these two 
countries stand widely apart on the 
record of suicides, even if it be al- 
lowed that the estimate for Belgium 
is somewhat too low. There can be 
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no doubt that religion exercises a de- 
cided influence in this matter. Sax- 
ony is a Protestant country, whilst 
Belgium is Catholic. Similar diver- 
gences exist in favor of Austria when 
compared with Prussia, and of Bava- 
ria compared with Hanover. 

Suicides are far more frequent 
amongst Protestants than amongst 
Catholics. The latter possess in their 
faith far more remedies against temp- 
tation to suicide than the former are 
able to obtain from theirs. A Protes- 
tant despairs more readily than a 
Catholic. 

These remarks apply only to coun- 
tries at large. The great metropolises, 
whieh may properly be designated 
hot-beds of suicide, must be taken 
as exceptions, because in them practi- 
cal religion easily dies out and can- 
not exercise its usual influence. 
In the year 1865, when Paris had a 
population of 1,863,000 inhabitants, 
there were 706 cases of suicide, that 
is, one to every 2638; in Vienna, 
with a population of 550,000 inhabi- 
tants, there were 110 cases, that is, 
one for every 5000 ; in London, with 
3,000,000 inhabitants, there were 267, 
that is, one for every 11,715; and 
in New York, population 1,095,000, 
36 cases of suicide, one to every 
28,000 inhabitants. Accordingly, 
the greatest number of suicides is 
committed in Paris, where reign the 
highest degree of social culture and 
the most rigorous police surveillance, 
and the smallest number occurs in 
New York, the seat of the greatest 
social and political liberty. 

We may here state, as a general 
rule, that high intellectual culture is 
not a preventive of suicide. Obser- 
vation shows, on the contrary, that 
it is comparatively most frequent in 
countries where the enlightenment 
of the population has attained the 
highest point, and that it occurs far 
oftener in cities than in rural dis- 
tricts. This fact is unmistakable 
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evidence that moral improvement is 
not keeping pace with intellectual 
progress, and that governments, 
whilst furthering the latter with in- 
creasing zeal, are not bestowing suf- 
cient care on the former. From the 
year 1826 to the year 1860, suicides 
increased 130 per cent in France, 
whilst the population increased but 
13 per cent. This astounding cir- 
cumstance has been looked upon as 
attributable to the advancement of 
industry and the progress of science 
and popular education; and no 
doubt justly, if we consider how much 
more frequently suicide is committed 
in the enlightened northern and east- 
ern departments of France than in 
the less progressive southern and 
western. 

Something similar is noticeable in 
Germany. Saxony and its neighbor- 
ing provinces rank undeniably as 
high in general education as any 
state in Germany ; but it is also to 
be remarked that they furnish the 
largest number of cases of suicide ; 
whilst in the Tyrol, Old Bavaria, and 
other provinces of a lower grade of 
general education, the number is 
considerably less. And if, in the 
Catholic parts of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces and in Westphalia, which are 
not behind Saxony in general cul- 
ture, suicides are of less frequent oc- 
currence, we are only justified in 
attributing the difference to the hap- 
py influence of the Catholic religion. 

Quite a peculiar discovery from 
statistics, and one that at first 
thought is rather astonishing, is the 
fact that the number of suicides in- 
creases with the advance of age, and 
that the proportion appears to be 
equal in the two sexes. It seems 
that indifference about life and reck- 
lessness about the dread future be- 
come greater as the years of life pass 
by. This, however, may be psycho- 
logically accounted for without in- 
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venting for the purpose a general law, 
according to which suicides are sup- 
posed to be apportioned to the vari- 
ous ages of human life. 

We will now cast a glance at the 
statistics of crimes. Accurate records 
upon this subject, published in Eng- 
land, Belgium, and France during a 
series of years, afford us ample mate- 
rial for this investigation. Similar 
records, commenced at a later peri- 
od, have been kept in the Nether- 
lands, in Bavaria, in Baden and 
other states; and since 1854, the 
Prussian Ministry of Justice has, 
every second or third year, published 
a thorough report of the proceedings 
of the criminal courts of that king- 
dom. It is impracticable, however, 
to establish a comparison between 
different countries on this point, as 
very notable differences exist be- 
tween them: with respect to their 
laws and their administration of jus- 
tice. We are consequently compelled 
to confine our observations to one 
country. We choose Prussia as it 
was before 1866, because its various 
provinces present a variety of forms 
of religion, nationalities, degrees of 
education, industry, and commerce, 
which affords an excellent opportu- 
nity for instituting comparisons. 
Moreover, the same code is every- 
where in use, excepting in the Rhe- 
nish provinces, where the Napoleonic 
is established. 

The following table exhibits the 
number of criminals, with their reli- 
gious professions, as arraigned before 
the criminal courts of Prussia from 
1855 to 1862: 


Accused. Evangeli- Catholics. 
cals. 
4743 
5116 
3658 
3038 


Jews. 


3246 
35°9 
2493 
1870 
2024 
2028 
2319 
2327 


Average ..6244 2477 
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On an average, from eighteen to 
nineteen per cent of the accused 
were every year pronounced not 
guilty. It might naturally be expect- 
ed that, in the case of special crimes, 
the ratio of those acquitted to those 
condemned would vary greatly. 
Thus, of too accused of theft, an 
average of 6 was acquitted ; of se- 
rious injury done to the person, an 
average of 25 ; of murder, about 16 ; 
of violation of official obligations, 
about 36; of perjury, upward of 41. 

By calculating what proportion of 
the accused from 1859 to 1862 be- 
longed to each of the above-men- 
tioned religious denominations, we 
find that of the Jews there was one 
accused for every 2978 inhabitants ; 
one Catholic for every 3087, and one 
Protestant for every 3415. Hence, 
the accused were most numerous 
amongst the Jews ; least numerous 
amongst the Protestants. The un- 
favorable position here assigned to 
the Catholics is accounted for by 
the fact that large figures refer to the 
eastern provinces of Prussia, which 
are inhabited in a great measure 
by Catholic Sclaves, with little culture 
and very much impoverished. A 
considerable difference is observa- 
ble in the provinces. The average 
of a period of four years (1859-1862) 
counts 1 accused for every 2345 in 
Silesia, 2503 in Posen, 2853 in Bran- 
denburg, 3101 in Prussia proper, 
4056 in Pomerania, 4436 in Saxony, 
4863 in Westphalia, 5095 in the 
Rhenish province. 

, Ihe eastern provinces present a 
sadder condition than the western. 
Unfortunately the statistical tables 
give us no information concerning 
the nationality of the accused. But, 
if we confine our investigation to 
Rhineland and Westphalia, where 
the population is purely German, the 
result will be found altogether in fa- 
vor of Catholicity. The census of 
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these two provinces, including Ho- 
henzollern, amounted in 1861 to 
1,474,520 Protestants and 3,313,709 
Catholics. During a term of five 
years, (1858-1862,) 1463 Evangelicals 
and 3138 Catholics appeared before 
the tribunals, making 1 for 5035 
Evangelicals and 1 for 5280 Catho- 
lics. Whence we infer that nation- 
ality, want of education, and poverty 
produce effects in the eastern pro- 
vinces which cannot be found where 
Catholics and Protestants are on an 
equality in those respects. 

The comparison seems to be spe- 
cially favorable to the Catholic pro- 
vinces when the infliction of pun- 
ishment upon the guilty is considered. 
For great offences, the punishment is 
penitentiary ; for less offences, impri- 
sonment. ow, although in 1855 
the number of accused was much 
greater amongst the Catholics than 
amongst the Protestants, neverthe- 
less there was but one penitentiary 
culprit for 8430 inhabitants in 
Rhineland and Westphalia, whilst in 
the Protestant provinces there was 1 
for 4179. Hence, the number of 
penitentiary culprits in these latter 
being double argues likewise greater 
crimes. 

The foregoing statistics of crimi- 
nals, considered with respect to 
creed, enable us to form a conclu- 
sion in regard to the influence of the 
particular form of religion upon the 
dispositions of men. Amongst Ca- 
tholics, the crimes peculiar to youth 
seem to predominate, whilst amongst 
Protestants they are the crimes of 
mature and of advanced age. 

The former appear to decrease 
with the advance of intellectual cul- 
ture and improvement in temporal 
welfare, whilst the latter, on the con- 
trary, appear to become more nu- 
merous. 

Further figures might be given 
showing that the majority of crimi- 
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nals belong to the laboring classes, 
and that the incentives to crime are 
want and absence of training amongst 
the working people, and dissipation 
and luxury in higher ranks of society. 
We will, however, content ourselves 
with what has been stated, and pro- 
ceed to discuss the conclusions which 
materialists draw from such data. 

At the present day, materialists 
conclude, from such facts and figures 
as these, that the volition of man is 
not free. They pretend that it is 
impossible to explain the regularity 
with which acts, seemingly voluntary 
and deliberate, are elicited, unless 
we accept the conclusion that free 
will is a mere fiction of the imagina- 
tion, and that science inevitably 
forces us to the conviction that all 
human acts depend of what they 
designate a law of nature. They say 
that such a degree of order in the 
occurrence of human acts could not 
possibly result from the unbiassed 
power of self-determination. ‘They 
reject the distinction between nature 
and man as a being partly spiritual, 
and consider him as a purely ma- 
terial product of nature, subjected, 
like animals, plants, and minerals, to 
general laws, without the power of 
exercising the slightest influence on 
his own destiny. And this outcry 
against free-will is raised by men in 
every department of science, by 
naturalists, philosophers, historians, 
physicians, and jurists. Says Buckle, 
in his History of English Civiliza- 
tion, speaking of the evidences of 
‘moral statistics : 


“Tn certain conditions of society a large 
proportion of men mst put an end to their 
own existence. Such is the general law. 
The special inquiry as to who is to commit 
the crime depends, of course, upon particu- 
lar laws, which, in their united energies, 
must obey the general law to which they 
are subordinate. And the force of the 
higher law is so irresistible that neither the 
attachment to life nor the dread of the fu- 
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ture can to any degree hinder its execu- 
tion.” 


Dankwart declares boldly : 


“Man is not a free agent. He is just as 
little responsible for any of his deeds as a 
stone which, in obedience to the law of gra- 
vitation, falls upon one’s head. The crimi- 
nal act was the necessary development of a 
law of nature.” 


What are we to say in reply to 
these attacks? Are the facts of sta 
tistics really so decisive and convinc- 
ing as to compel us to abandon the 
time-honored dogma of Free-Will, to 
which the noblest and loftiest minds 
of all ages have so tenaciously ad- 
hered? Can those imposing arrays 
of figures operate in us to the con- 
viction that, when a man contracts 
marriage, commits a crime, puts an 
end to his own life, or performs any 
other act, he necessarily follows a 
universal law of nature, and cannot, 
therefore, be held responsible for his 
deed? Do the acts of men enter 
into the economy of nature like ebb 
and flow of tide, day and night, sum- 
mer and winter? It is not our pur- 
pose to enter into deep philosophical 
disquisitions on free-will. Its ma- 
terialist adversaries ignore all philo- 
sophical speculation. They occupy 
themselves exclusively with facts— 
visible, palpable facts—and upon 
this vantage-ground we intend to 
oppose them. Our task, then, in the 
present instance, is to demonstrate 
that the conclusions drawn from the 
given premises are unwarranted and 
erroneous ; that the regu/arity in the 
recurrence of certain acts can be 
satisfactorily accounted for by ofhtr 
causes, without having recourse to a 
mysterious /aw of nature ; and lastly, 
that there are many facts which, 
even without free-will, are problems 
not less difficult to solve. 

In examining the method by 
which our adversaries draw inferences 
from facts, we shall find that their 
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logic is in contradiction to all the 
laws of correct thinking. “ Not all 
acts are free, therefore some acts are 
not free,” is a proper conclusion ; 
“but some acts are not free, therefore 
all acts are not free ;’ who would 
admit such a conclusion? As an il- 
lustration, let us take another ex- 
ample from statistics. According to 
the testimony of statistics, of 908,000 
families in Belgium, only 89,630 
were in good circumstances in the 
year 1857. 373,000 were in a very 
straitened condition ; 446,000 were in 
downright misery. In all probability, 
the same relative situation may be 
found existing through a series of 
years. Now, what would the ene- 
mies of free-will say to the following 
reasoning: “ In Belgium, the masses 
are in poverty, therefore all Belgians 
are poor ; affluence does not exist at 
all in Belgium”? Is not the follow- 
ing reasoning of theirs identically 
the same: “In marriages, suicides, 
crimes, and other human acts, the 
influence of free-will is imperceptible, 
as shown by statistics ; therefore, 
these acts are mot free ; therefore, 
the influence of free-will is impos- 
sible in a// acts ; there is no free-will 
at all”? We might even, for argu- 
ment’s sake, grant—which, of course, 
we do not—that the above-mentioned 
acts are not free, without thereby 
doing away with free-will in num- 
berless other human acts. 

3ut this is not the only logical 
blunder made by our opponents. 
They infer from the deed to the vo- 
lition. “The deed is not free, there- 
fore neither is the volition.” Do 
the deed and the volition always cor- 
respond so perfectly that we may, 
under all circumstances, infer from 
the former to the latter? The very 
fact that in trials before courts 
extenuating circumstances are so 
strongly insisted upon, is proof posi- 
tive that the deed and the volition 
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are not always identical. Itis a long 
way from deliberation to decision, 
and from decision to execution. We 
may not more infer from the deed to 
the volition than from the volition to 
the deed. How absurd to infer from 
the volition to the deed! And 
should the reverse be more logical ? 

What does experience show—in 
trials, for example? A man is mur- 
dered, for instance. In one case, the 
evidence shows that the murderer 
had harbored his dark design for 
years, until finally a favorable mo- 
ment presented itself for the execu- 
tion. In another case, it will appear 
that, in a casual quarrel, a man dealt 
a mortal blow to another, perhaps 
even to his friend, without intending 
to do it/ ‘The criminal courts of all 
countries present multitudes of such 
instances. Itis the statistician’s pro- 
vince to note the deed, but not the 
volition ; and hence, sound logic will 
never permit inferences in regard to 
the volition to be drawn from statis- 
tical facts. 

Let us now examine the founda- 
tion on which arguments against the 
freedom of man’s will are based. 
This foundation is the regularity 
with which the aforesaid acts have 
been observed to recur, as if within 
the range of a higher and wider law. 
How have statisticians discovered 
this regularity? Evidently only by 
summing up facts as they took place 
within a period of some duration, and 
over an extensive range of territory, 
a process by which the actual diffe- 
rences were entirely put out of sight. 
We learned above that, from 1855 to 
1862, a yearly average of 6244 crimi- 
nals was arraigned before the crimi- 
nal courts of Prussia. But particular 
years fall wide of this average figure. 
Thus, in 1856, the number was 8722, 
that is, 2500 more than the average ; 
in 1858, the number was 4995, that is, 
more than 1300 less than the average ; 
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and the total of the diference of these 
years, 3800. It would seem that this 
might as truthfully be called ¢rregu- 
larity as regularity. If, in Prussia, 
crimes are merely the necessary con- 
sequences of a natural law, and of 
political and social circumstances, 
can it be reasonably believed that 
these underwent so great a change 
in the space of two years that the 
number of crimes was diminished by 
one half? It is impossible to draw 
from such premises conclusions 
strong enough to uproot convictions 
planted as deeply in the human breast 
as is that of the freedom of man’s 
will. External circumstances may 
indeed have undergone changes 
within two years, still these changes 
are not sufficient of themselves to 
account for such variations in statis- 
tical figures as we have above quo- 
ted. These can be accounted for 


only by taking into consideration the 
freedom of the human will, which 
may be influenced, in a measure, by 


external circumstances, but not zeces- 
sarily controlled. 

But grant that a certain regularity 
is perceptible in human acts. Un- 
doubtedly 8722 and 4995 come 
nearer to the average figure, 6244, 
than would 1200 and 500. Still the 
regularity may be explained without 
subjecting all human acts to the in- 
fluence of a law of necessity. It is 
on account of the point of view from 
which statisticians examine facts 
that their regularity appears so re- 
markably great, and their differences 
so immaterially small. We will illus- 
trate what we mean by a comparison. 
By standing on the brink of a river, 
we hear the plashing and perceive 
the motion of its waters. By going 
to a mountain-top, at a distance from 
the stream, we neither hear a sound 
nor observe a motion. Now, could we, 
whilst standing on the mountain-top, 
reasonably say, “ Before, as we stood 
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on the brink of the stream, we ima- 
gined that the water was in motion 
and produced a sound ; but in this 
elevated position, from which we see 
the stream for miles, we discover 
that we were mistaken ; the stream 
is evidently silent and without mo- 
tion”? Where lies the mistake in 
this instance ? and where the truth? 
Is not the case of the statistician the 
same? If, viewing things from his 
elevated stand-point, he fails to re- 
cognize the free-will of the individual, 
is the cause to be found in the ab- 
sence of all free volition, or is it not 
rather owing to his having taken too 
high a stand-point? In order to ob- 
tain correct information concerning 
the material creation, we must enter 
into details, and carefully examine 
single specimens ; hence the impor- 
tance of the microscope in natural 
sciences. And why shall we pass by 
the individual altogether, and general- 
ize our observations, when we under- 
take the study of moral phenomena? 
Surely, there can be no reason for 
proceeding thus. No man looking 
from a high tower upon a flock of 
sheep can expect to obtain accurate 
knowledge of their animal nature and 
conformation. 

Quetelet, the founder of the science 
of moral statistics, and its most ta- 
lented representative, expresses him- 
self as follows upon the question at 
issue: “I do not believe that, in 
view of such evidences, the freedom 
of the human will can be denied. I 
only think that it is greatly limited, 
and, in social affairs, plays the ré/ 
of an accidental cause. Accordingly, 
by not considering individual cases, 
and by taking things summarily and 
in bulk, it will appear that the influ- 
ences of accidental causes neutralize 
each other in such a manner as to 
let none but real causes, in virtue of 
which society exists, appear. The 
Supreme Being has wisely put limits 
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to our moral powers, as well as to 
the physical, in order to hinder man 
from encroaching upon his eternal 
laws. The possibility of founding a 
science of moral statistics, and of 
drawing useful inferences from it, 
depends mainly on the fact that, as 
soon as observations are made upon 
a large number of individuals, the 
human will retires and manifests no 
perceptible influence.” 

The action of the free-will of man 
is, in reality, confined within very 
narrow limits. The less aman knows, 
the fewer must be the objects of his 
volition and of his desire. Most 
men have, in this respect, but a very 
narrow range. It is the poor and 
the illiterate who everywhere com- 
pose the bulk of the population, and 
it is this bulk precisely that the 
statistician is obliged to consider. 
The power of execution is still more 
limited. For executing, ability and 
means are required,avhich, however, 
in innumerable instances, are found 
insufficient. But even though the 
will and the power to execute be 
limited, freedom of volition may still 
exist. For we speak of the freedom 
of a merely Auman will, and man is 
by nature a /imited, not an infinite, 
being. The freedom of man’s will 
can be made available only within 
the limits placed about the indivi- 
dual. The individual can w// only 
that which he has knowledge of, and 
do that which he has the means to 
do. Nero once wished that the whole 
Roman people had but one head, 
that at a single blow he might strike 
it off. It was simply the wish of a 
tyrant gone crazy. It is pretty near- 
ly the same with free-will as with 
unencumbered bodily motion. We 
have it in our power to wander in 
every direction upon the globe, but 
the globe itself we cannot leave. It 
revolves about the centre of the 
planetary system, and carries us with 
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it in its career. In the same man- 
ner can we possess freedom of voli- 
tion and of doing; but step beyond 
the limits of our nature we cannot, 
and for this very reason, says Que- 
telet, does the influence of free-will 
disappear when larger groups _be- 
come the object of observation. 

The transition from the will to the 
deed depends on the objective pos- 
sibility of accomplishing the deed. 
External circumstances must be con- 
sidered ; at times they are favorable, 
at times again they are unfavorable. 
Any man can elevate his thoughts 
toGod. The will becomes the deed 
forthwith. But raising his hands in 
prayer is quite another thing. This 
can be done only by a man who has 
the free use of his members. We 
may infer from a glance at the statis- 
tics of marriages and crimes, how 
much the execution of the will de- 
pends upon external circumstances. 
We quoted above that, among every 
10,000 inhabitants, there are usually 
87 marriages in Prussia, 82 in Saxo- 
ny, and only 66 in Bavaria. Now 
the question arises, Is there less in- 
clination to marriage amongst young 
people in Saxony and Bavaria than 
in Prussia, or does the law of neces- 
sity, supposed to control such events, 
cease to be in force when it reaches 
the boundaries of Bavaria? Not at 
all. The difference is simply this. 
In Prussia it only requires two par- 
ties, a bride and a groom, for a mar- 
riage contract, whilst in Bavaria it 
requires three, a bride, a groom, and 
a functionary of the police depart- 
ment, and, as everybody knows, it is 
harder for three to come to an agree- 
ment than for two. Besides these 
legal hinderances, there are many 
others that oppose the will to marry. 
We have only to look about to notice 
them. One man may have the will 
to marry, but cannot find a suitable 
match ; another may not be able to 
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obtain the consent of his parents ; 
a third may not have a sufficient 
livelihood ; a fourth may be prevented 
from marriage by war, by sickness or 
any othercause. Theyall may have 
the will to get married, but external 
circumstances do not permit it. 

External circumstances exert a si- 
milar influence upon crimes. Statis- 
tics show that five times more men 
than women are arraigned for crimes. 
Are we to suppose hence that women 
are so much better than men? Hard- 
ly. The number of women criminal- 
ly disposed cannot surely be much 
less than that of men; but women 
want the ability, the means, and the 
adventurous spirit necessary to carry 
out their evil designs. In years of 
famine, as the number of marriages 
decreases, thatof theftincreases. In 
France, in 1846, a year of plenty, 
31,768 persons were convicted of lar- 
ceny. In 1847, a year of scarcity, 
the figure rose to 41,626, and the 
year after, it fell again to 30,000. 
Similar facts might be quoted for 
England. What becomes of the /aw 
of nature in presence of such eviden- 
ces? Starvation is something exceed- 
ingly natural, if you will; but if a 
man prefers starving to stealing, he 
will not be dragged before the tribu- 
nals. In 1836 and 1837, there was 
great distress in England, during 
which many died of starvation. 
Many had not the w// to prolong 
their lives by stealing, many others 
had not the chance. No statistical 
record can acquaint us with the ratio 
of those who had not the will, to 
those who had not the chance; 
whence we are authorized to argue 
that no inference can be drawn from 
such records regarding the wé// of 
men. 

It is incontestable that the indivi- 
dual is greatly influenced by the so- 
cial, moral, religious, domestic, and 
intellectual circumstances in which he 
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happens to be placed. Still it cannot 
be conceded that these circumstances 
do away with the freedom of man’s 
will. True enough, men permit 
themselves to be controlled, in a 
great measure, by the circumscribed 
relations of private life, but they do 
so for the very purpose of remaining 
in those relations. There are many 
cases in which men see no motive 
for withdrawing from under the influ- 
ence of existing circumstances. Sacri- 
fices are even made to existing circum- 
stances in order that they may conti- 
nue thesame. As for instance, in the 
case of tax-paying. We may complain 
loudly of the burden of taxes, still 
we pay them. Should we have a 
mind not to pay them, we leave the 
country for another less oppressed. 
The man that remains pays his taxes 
unwillingly indeed, yet of his own free- 
will, Unwillingness does not pre- 
clude free-will. 

The narrower the circumstances, 
the more limited the education, the 
lower the rank of a man, the greater 
are his efforts to accommodate himself 
to circumstances ; and vice versa, the 
greater his wealth and the higher his 
education, the more independent is 
he. 

In European countries, a son usual- 
ly adopts the profession of his father. 
The son of a farmer becomes a farm- 
er, and the son of a mechanic be- 
comes a mechanic. Statisticians 
might easily adduce imposing col- 
umns of figures to prove this, and 
the enemies of free-will might call it 
a law of necessity. Yet what multi 
tudes of exceptions are there not? 
Thousands submit to the circum. 
stances that surround them at their 
birth, nevertheless there will always 
be a few who will not submit. These 
will struggle and push their way into 
the highest positions of life. 

When nature and natural laws are 
alone in operation, and there is no 
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interference on the part of man, nat- 
ural circumstances continue the same 
during centuries. At the present 
time the Amazon river presents about 
the same appearance as when the 
first white men paddled their frail 
canoe along its luxuriant banks. 
The hand of man has made but few 
changes. But within the same space 
of time the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries have undergone the most asto- 
nishing changes. Flourishing towns 
now occupy the former pasture- 
ground of the buffalo, and where the al- 
igator once held undisturbed posses- 
sion, are now to be seen golden acres 
of corn and snowy fields of cotton. 
It would be hard to recognize in the 
Germania of Tacitus the Germany 
of the presentday. Soil and climate 
have both undergone changes. Were 
men controlled by laws of necessity 
like the rest of creatures, they never 
would have been able to effect these 
modifications of physical nature. 
There is a principle in man which 
other creatures want. Together with 
understanding, he is endowed with a 
free-will whose action is always per- 
ceptible where man engages in an 
unusual struggle with nature. 

Much ado is made about the influ- 
ence of the social, domestic, and re- 
ligious condition of the masses upon 
the individual. It is said that his 
action is necessarily directed and 
controlled by this influence. But we 
would know who creates these parti- 
cular conditions—who brings them 
about — and who changes them? 
Everybody knows that elephants are 
very sagacious animals. But the 
elephants employed nowadays in 
India for the chase and other pur- 
poses are not a whit more sagacious 
nor a whit less stupid than those 
which King Porus employed in the 
war against Alexander the Great, 
2000 years ago. Had elephants been 
endowed with understanding and 
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free-will, they would, in all probabi- 
lity, have made some little progress 
within 2000 years. We never speak 
of intellect, morals, and religion 
when animals are the subject of con- 
sideration ; we only speak of their 
natural condition, and this circum- 
stance alone shows that we must 
not look upon man as a fmere part 
of material nature, under the same 
necessary laws. So far as the body 
is concerned, he belongs to material 
nature, and undergoes its influence ; 
but, as to the spirit, he rises above 
nature, and for this very reason, en- 
ters into a contest with nature, and 
triumphs. The fertile marshes of 
Holland and Friesland are not a gift 
from the ocean, but man has wrested 
them from the ocean; they are the 
creation of his mind and invincible 
strength of will. 

We several times ,before made 
mention of the happy influence of 
Catholicity upon its adherents. Most 
Catholics, it is true, belong to the 
communion by virtue of their descent 
from Catholic parents, and, thus far, 
this may be called a natural circum- 
stance. But this same circumstance 
is brought about by the deliberate 
and free will of thousands of persons 
England, Germany, and 
America are annually returning to 
the old church. Somebody might 
perhaps imagine a “conversion-law,” 
according to which a certain number 
of Protestants must inevitably be- 
come Catholics every year. 

It seems to us that the science of 
moral statistics has been turned 
against the dogma of free-will, chiefly 
because statisticians have directed 
their attention to such facts only as 
are most immediately under the con- 
trol of external circumstances. Had 
they selected other facts, the result 
would not have led men so easily to 
form conclusions opposed to the 
freedom of the human will. We will 
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give anexample. France is a Catho- 
liccountry. There are 35,000,000 of 
Catholics in France. It is customary 
amongst Catholics to go to confes- 
sion. We suppose it would not be 
putting the figure too high if we said 
that about 100,000,000 confessions 
are heard annually in France. Every 
statistician will readily grant that in 
France, and in every Catholic coun- 
try, the aggregate of the confes- 
sions will be nearly alike for different 
years—and that the proportions of 
men and women, and the variances 
for the different seasons, months, 
days, etc., will present a decided ap- 
pearance of regularity. Now, would 
3uckle be ready tosay: “In the 
present condition of France, one 
hundred millions of confessions must 
take place every year. ‘This is the 
general law. The particular inquiry 


as to who is to go to confession de- 
pends, of course, on special laws 
whose united forces must, however, 
obey the general laws to which they 


are subordinate. And the force of 
the general law is so irresistible, that 
neither fear of the priest nor the im- 
penitence of man can exert the 
slightest influence for the hinderance 
of its action”? We are inclined to 
think the materialistic historian would 
have hesitated a while before rang- 
ing confession under the economy of 
nature. 

Before concluding, there are two 
more facts which we beg permis- 
sion simply to state. Material- 
ists believe in facts. They say that 
there is- no effect without a cause, 
and that the effect corresponds with 
the cause. Now, it is an undeniable 
fact, that every man that has attain- 
ed the use of reason believes his 
will to be free. How will material- 
ists account for this fact ? The belief 
in the freedom of the will is an effect 
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—the effect of what ?—of real neces- 
sity? We thought the effect should 
correspond with the cause. For cen- 
turies men have believed their will 
free, and for centuries criminals have 
been held responsible for their deeds, 
and have been punished — and lo! 
now the statistician does away with 
free-will altogether ! It is plain that 
this mode of blotting out free-will is 
merely a cunning but erroneous piece 
of calculation. 

The second fact is this: As often 
as a reaction follows upon a period 
of greater political and social free- 
dom in a state, it has been remarked 
that at once the number of births de- 
creases and that of deaths increases, 
It was the case in France in 1854, 
and in Prussia in 1855. From this 
fact we infer that liberty is the at- 
mosphere that suits the nature of 
populations best, and furthers their 
increase most. If this is the case, 
can we, in consequence of the mis- 
taken evidences of statistics, refuse 
individual man the faculty of free- 
will, which must be the basis and 
condition of every other kind of lib- 
erty? Certainly not. 

One more observation. The free- 
will of man is one of the fundamen- 
tal dogmas of Christian, and in par- 
ticular, of Catholic faith. We have 
seen what can be advanced against 
it on the evidence of moral statistics. 
But the case of statistics is like that 
of many other sciences. Its results, 
at first, appear opposed to Catholic 
faith, and the enemies of the church 
begin to shout with joy at the victory 
of ‘‘ Science over Superstition.” But 
when more closely inspected, the new 
facis and developments are not only 
nowhere in contradiction to faith, 
but are often found to agree with 
and even to aid in substantiating it. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE JENNA, 
THE VOLUNTEERS FOR PIUS IX. 


30TH from Rome and France these men have earned a radiant crown of 
merit ; 
As they drew their sword of fire, all hell, with trembling, saw its flashings. 
What their name? One—Christians! Fearno more when such have come 
to guard thee, 
Throne and home of Pius! 


On they came, those boasters, fed by Rapine, armed by drivelling Folly, 
Eager to profane with blood-stained hands the apostolic altar. 
They were met. And now, as ever, at thy gates, O holy City! 

Hate by Love is conquered. 


os 


At thy pure and sacred majesty they dared, O holy Pontiff! 

Dared to mock with cries defiant ; and like wolves for blood were thirsting— 

Thine! No, never! Thou hast drunk enough of Suffering’s bitter chalice. 
Father ! look—thy children ! 


These for thee have gladly quitted wives and mothers, home and country : 
When the clamorous dastards cried, “ Down with the Pope!” then these, 
uprising, : 
Clutched their arms, and shoulder unto shoulder marched. “ Fear not!” 
they shouted, 
“* We will come and save thee !” 


In their faces gleamed the sacred fire that burns in breasts of Frenchmen ! 

If but one of them should fall—for thee the boon of life disdaining— 

From their country’s borders there would rise upon the morrow morning 
Thousands to avenge them. 


Only that one day, at least, the Christian phalanx—serried closely, 
So that heart may beat to heart—could know that thou hast gazed upon 
them ; 
Only that the Holy Church in prayer their names will once remember, 
Death they gladly welcome. 


Holy Father, keep thy double sceptre and thy stainless glory ! 

Rome is spared to thee and thou to Rome. Not yet, O sacred exile! 

Heaven will claim thee soon enough, and then, bereaved of thy dear presence, 
We shall be the exiles. 
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Yes ; the Christian world has sworn that thou from Rome shalt not be 
driven, 
As a gage it sends these dauntless heroes forward to thy rescue. 
Look upon them. Mark that steady tread, those eyes that flash forth victory, 
Raise thy hand and bless them! ; 


On to triumph, cavaliers of Christ! Yea, Lord, for thee they conquer, 
When they overcome the enemies of him who represents thee. 
Count ¢zs faithful band, O Thou who in thine hour of dereliction 

Saw all thine desert thee ! 


You whose dear and sacred memory is upon our hearts engraven— 

You, who were the elder brethren of this youthful band of heroes— 

You, who bore the white cross banner till the hands of all fell lifeless 
At Castelfidardo— 


You were there! And more than one of these beheld your glorious spirits 

Hovering o’er them as they proudly fell and yielded up their life-blood, 

Waiting with the crowns and palms prepared for such as should be honored 
So to die and conquer. 


Happy ye, O chosen ones! your death is fruitful. Ever passing 

Through the world the Church broadcasts her seed in sadness ; 

Harvesting in turn with overflowing hands upon the places 
Sown with blood of martyrs. 


Mothers, wives, they come not back, the nearest, dearest that have left you! 

Weep! He also wept.. But ponder well the words that He has spoken: 

“Greater love no man may show for him he loves than dying for him.” 
Even thus they loved Him! 


Weep! but sing a song of triumph as the bitter tears are flowing. 
Blest are ye who, in his temple, humbly kneeling at the altar, 
There can offer him a sacrificial incense of such sorrow 

With such glory mingled ! 
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CATHOLICITY AND PANTHEISM. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


THE -BLESSED TRINITY, 


GENERAL IDEA OF THE BLESSED TRINITY. 

CATHOLIC doctrine admits that the 
most pure, simple, and undivided 
unity of the Godhead lies in its na- 
ture; but that this most simple na- 
ture is terminated by three real, dis- 
tinct subsistences or persons, who 
form the only true and living Infi- 
nite. How this answer affords the 
solution of the problem will be seen 
in the course of this treatise, in which 
we shall endeavor to develop the 
idea of the church in a scientific 
form.. But, before we proceed to 
analyze it, we feel obliged to develop 
it in a cursory manner, in order to 
enable the reader to follow us in the 
analysis to which it will be subjected. 

We say, then, that the essence of 
God, absolutely simple, is terminated 
by three real, distinct, opposite sub- 
sistences, which are a primary unbe- 
gotten activity, a begotten intelligi- 
bility, an aspired goodness ; all three 
in a state of personality. For this 
primary, unborn activity in the state 
of personality, in whom the whole 
Godhead resides, by understanding 
himself, begets a most faithful con- 
ception of himself, an intellectual 
utterance, a word or Jogos. Now, the 
nature or essence of intellectual con- 
ception or logos, consists in being 
the object conceived in the state of 
intelligibility. It follows, then, that 
the conception of the primary activ- 
ity, in whom the fulness of the God- 
head resides, is, in consequence, the 
Godhead itself in the state of intel- 
ligibility, whilst the conceiver is the 
Godhead itself, in the state of intel- 
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ligent activity. Under this last re- 
spect, to wit, of intelligent activity 
and of intelligibility, the conceiver 
and the conception are necessarily 
related to each other; a relation 
which arises from an opposition of 
origin, since the conceiver, as such, 
originating the conception, is neces- 
sarily opposed to it, and the concep- 
tion, as such, by being conceived, 
is necessarily opposed to the con- 
ceiver. In this sense they are neces- 
sarily distinct from each other. It 
follows from this that each one has 
a concreteness of his own, a termina- 
tion or a state, by whatever name 
it may be called ; which concrete- 
ness is incommunicable to the other, 
and hence each one has the owner- 
ship of himself, and therefore is a 
person. For the first is the whole 
Godhead under the termination of 
unborn intellectual activity, which 
termination is strictly his own and 
incommunicable. The second is the 
fulness of the Godhead, under the 
termination of intelligibility or con- 
ception, which belongs to him alone, 
and is likewise incommunicable. 
But because in both resides the whole 
identical Godhead, though under a 
distinct, opposite, and relative termi- 
nation, they are both one and the 
same God. 

God conceiver and God conceiv- 
ed are, then, in nature and essence, 
one and the same ; whilst as the con- 
ceiver and the conceived, they are 
two distinct persons ; and in this 
sense, there is a necessary duality in 
the infinite. This duality is brought 
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into harmony and unity by the pro- 
duction of a third termination, the 
Holy Ghost. The conceiver and 
the conceived necessarily love each 
other. This is the result of a meta- 
physical law of the act of intelligence, 
including subject and object ; since 
to intelligence an object produces an 
inclination or attraction in the sub- 
ject toward it. Now the two per- 
sons in the Godhead intelligence 
each other ; therefore they love each 
other. It is, again, the nature of 
love that the object loved should 
abide in the subject loving, in a state 
of feeling or an actively attractive 
state, a state which human language 
cannot utter. The best expression 
we can find is, that the object should 
abide in the subject in the capacity 
-of beatifying it. The Godhead, un- 
der the termination of conceiver, 
loves the Godhead under the termi- 
nation of conceived ; and, vice versa, 
the Godhead, under the termination 
of conceived, loves the Godhead un- 
der the termination of conceiver. 
The result of this operation is a third 
termination of the Godhead—the 
Godhead under the termination of 
love, goodness, or bliss, proceeding 
from the other two terminations, the 
conceiver and the conceived. This 
new termination being distinct from 
the two former, and opposed to them, 
inasmuch as it originates from them, 
is consequently its own, incommuni- 
cable to the others, and hence a per- 
son. But as it is the same identical 
Godhead, under the termination of 
love, the three are but one and the 
same God. Without these termina- 
tions or triplicity in the Infinite, the 
God cannot exist or live. For what 
is a being without the knowledge of 
himself and without love? What is 
life but action? and action without a 
term originated is a contradiction in 
terms. ‘The Godhead must, then, in- 
telligence and love himself. The re- 
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sult of this are three terminations in 
the Godhead ; a primary, unbegotten 
activity, a begotten intelligibility, an 
aspired goodness. ‘That these three 
terminations do not break the unity 
of the Infinite will be manifest from 
the analysis to which we shall sub- 
ject them. 

We shall now proceed to vindicate 
the personality of the three termina- 
tions against a class of disguised 
pantheists—disguised even to them- 
selves—that is, the Unitarians. 

Why should these three termina- 
tions in the Godhead be persons? 
Could not the Godhead understand 
and love itself without supposing 
three personalities ? 

We answer that without the ad- 
mission of three persons in the God- 
head, we should necessarily fall into 
the pantheistic theory concerning 
God. 

The Unitarians will concede to us 
that God must understand and love 
himself. Without this he were in- 
conceivable. Now, we beg the Uni- 
tarians to tell us what this intelli- 
gence and love are? Are they only 
passing and transient acts or modi- 
fications, or are they faculties and 
attributes? What are they? 

Besides essence and nature, which 
includes substance, our minds cannot 
conceive any other categories than 
the following : 

1st. Attributes or perfections. 

2d. Faculties. 

3d. Acts of the faculties or modi- 
fications. 

4th. Subsistence and personality. 

Now, excluding subsistence and 
personality, the understanding and 
love of the Godhead must be either 
an attribute or faculty, or a transient 
act, or both of these together. 

The Unitarians may demur at so 
many distinctions ; but we would beg 
them to observe that when we see 
the most sacred dogmas, nay, the 
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very pivot of knowledge, attacked by 
a flimsy and proud philosophy, we 
have a right to descend into the 
depths of science, and ask of the 
flimsy and boastful philosophy what 
it means when it attacks so sweep- 
ingly and so confidently. This re- 
mark has been forced from us by 
reading the following words of Chan- 
ning: “ We believe in the doctrine 
of God’s unity, or that there is one 
God, one only. To this truth we 
give infinite importance, and we feel 
ourselves bound to take heed lest 
any man spoil us of it by vain (?) 
philosophy. This proposition, that 
there is one God, seems to us ex- 
ceedingly plain. We understand by 
it that there is one being, one mind, 
one person, one intelligent agent, 
and one only, to whom underived and 
infinite perfections and dominion be- 
long. We conceive that these words 
could have conveyed no other mean- 
ing to the simple and uncultivated 
people, who were set apart to be the 
depositories of this great truth, and 
who were utterly incapable of under- 
standing those hair-breadth distinc- 
tions between being and person, 
which the sagacity of other ages has 
discovered.” 

We have read very few passages of 
other authors in which we find ag 
much magisterial tone, sweeping 
assertion, profound ignorance of true 
philosophy, confusion worse con- 
founded, as in these few lines of 
Channing. 

Is it possible that Dr. Channing 
should call a hair-breadth distinction, 
that which lies between essence and 
nature, and personality? We sus- 
pect that the distinction between 
these terms being so nice, Dr. Chan- 
ning never apprehended it; and 
without this elementary apprehension 
of the most fundamental notions of 
ontology, Dr. Channing should have 
kept his peace, and never have writ- 
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ten a book touching mysteries, held 
and defended even unto death by 
thousands of the sublimest, the pro- 
foundest, and the most universal 
geniuses of Christianity ; such men 
as S. Athanasius, S. Justin, S. Irene- 
us, S. Hilary, S. Augustine, S. Am- 
brose, S. Chrysostom, S. Jerome, S. 
Fulgentius, S. Thomas, Bossuet, 
Fénélon, Pascal, Leibnitz, etc. Be- 
fore the testimony of such in- 
tellects, even the self-assurance of 
Dr. Channing should have hesitated. 
Dr. Channing, then, along with all 
those who hold his opinion, will be 
kind enough to tell us what they mean 
by God being one mind, one person, 
one intelligent agent. Are these 
things attributes, faculties, or acts? 
Let us define the terms, that the dis- 
tinction which exists between them 
may be more manifest. An attribute 
or perfection is a partial conception 
of our minds, of a certain nature, and 
more particularly of the Infinite. The 
idea of the infinite implies all per- 
fections. But as our limited minds 
cannot apprehend all that is con- 
tained in that idea at one intellec- 
tual glance, we are forced to appre- 
hend it partially, and to divide it 
mentally, and to consider each side 
apart. The ideas or notions corre- 
sponding to all these apprehensions 
of the infinite, we call perfections or 
attributes. But let it be distinctly 
understood ; ontologically, that is, in 
the order of reality, they do not exist 
out of, and are not distinct from, the 
essence of the Infinite. A faculty is 
the capacity of development in a 
being. An act is the transition from 
capacity into movement. Now, be- 
fore we close with the Unitarians, we 
shall give the definition of individu- 
ality and personality as carefully and 
intelligibly as we can. 

That last termination or comple- 
ment of a being, which makes it a 
unit, ## se, separated or at least dis- 
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tinct from all other beings, which 
makes it sui juris and incommuni- 
cable to all others, constitutes what 
ontology calls individuality. To 
illustrate this definitidn, let us sup- 
pose our body in the two different 
states to which it is subject, when it 
is united to our soul, and when it is 
separated from it. It is evident that 
when my body is yet united to the 
soul, it is a corporal substance, but 
not an individuality, because it has 
none of those elements necessary to 
constitute individuality. It is nota 
unit 2# se, neither is it separated from 
any other being, because it is united 
to the soul, and hence it is communi- 
cable ; and above all, it is not suz 
juris, since the soul possesses it as 
its most intimate and most subordi- 
nate organ and instrument. Let us 
take the other state of our body, 
when the soul has left it. 

By this very fact, the body becomes 
an individuality, that is to say, a unit 
in se, distinct and separated from any 
other being, swz juris, and incom- 
municable. So true is this, that 
should that body in such a state, un- 
dergo any change, or do what we 
might improperly call an action, that 
change or action would be attributed 
to it, and to it alone. 

For instance, suppose that body 
should fall and crush by its weight 
some living creature, we should say 
that body has killed that crea- 
ture, because it zs an individuality ; 
whereas, suppose that same body, 
possessed of the soul, falling at night 
out of bed, should kill by its weight 
that living creature, we could no 
longer say that body has killed, but 
we should say that man fell last night 
out of his bed, and killed, for in- 
stance, his child ; because the union 
of the body with the soul as its most 
intimate organ, deprives it of its in- 
dividuality, and consequently of soli- 
darity. 
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Personality adds to individuality 
the element of intelligence, and con- 
sequently of self-consciousness. 

A person, therefore, is a substance, 
possessed of intelligence and self. 
consciousness, forming a unit 77 se, 
and hence being distinct from all 
others, having the ownership of him- 
self, sui juris, and being the principle 
of imputability for all his actions. 

If these notions, on which depend 
the whole field of ontology, which are 
the foundation of morality, of all so- 
cial and political rights of man, on 
which the very bliss and ultimate 
perfection of man rest—if such no- 
tions are hair-breadth distinctions, 
we thank God that we are endowed 
with intelligence enough to appre- 
hend them ; else, were a man to-mor- 
row to force us into slavery, on the 
plea that we are only things, and not 
persons, we should be at a loss how 
to stop him, not being able, like 
Channing, to apprehend our own per- 
sonality, that supreme gift which 
makes us feel master and owner of 
ourselves and accountable for our 
actions. 

Having premised these notions, we 
say the Unitarians, who grant that 
the Infinite is endowed with intelli- 
gence and will, must admit one of 
these three things : either the intelli- 
gence and will are perfections or at- 
tributes, or they are faculties, or they 
are persons. If they admit them to 
be perfections, they divide the Infi- 
nite ; if they admit them to be facul- 
ties, they fall into pantheism. 

This is what we are going to prove 
in the following propositions. 

First proposition: If intelligence 
and will were admitted to be mere 
perfections in God, the admission 
would imply a division in God and a 
breaking up of the Infinite. 

Before we proceed to prove this 
proposition, we premise that in the 
argument we take intelligence and 
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will in action, and not in potential- 
ity; in other words, we take them 
as acts, and not as faculties. 

The reason is because, as we shall 
prove, there can be no faculties or 
potentiality in the Infinite. This pre- 
mised, we lay down the undoubted 
ontological truth that between intel- 
ligence in act and the conception or 
interior Jogos, the result of intelli- 
gencing, there is and must bea real 
distinction. In other words, the in- 
tellect in act and the conception of 
the intellect necessarily imply a du- 
ality. 

The reason of this is evident. 
First, because between the intellect 
in action and conception there is ne- 
cessarily an opposition. The intel- 
lect in act, is such, inasmuch as it is 
not conception, and vice versa. Now, 
areal opposition implies, necessarily, 
a real distinction. Again, the con- 
ception or interior /ogos is to the in- 
tellect in action as the effect is to its 
cause, or, better, as the consequence 
is to its principle. 

If, therefore, there were no real 
distinction between the intellect and 
the conception, there would be no 
real distinction between the effect 
and its cause, the principle and its 
consequence. Hence, thinking and 
thought are necessarily distinct. 
What is true of the act of thinking 
and of thought is true of the will and 
its volition, for the same _ reason. 
Hence it is evident that the intellect 
in action, thought or the conception, 
the will in action and its volition, are 
necessarily distinct by their very on- 
tological nature and relation. It fol- 
lows, then, that if we admit them to 
be mere perfections of the Infinite, 
we would imply a real distinction 
in the essence of the Infinite, in other 
words, a duality of essence ; because 
a perfection in the Infinite is identi- 
cal with essence, since we have said 
that perfections have no real exist- 
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ence im re, and are only partial con- 
ceptions of our minds, which cannot 
take in the Infinite at one intellectual 
glance. 

Intelligence in action and concep- 
tion, therefore, being considered as 
perfections, would be identical with 
the essence ; and they requiring, in 
force of their metaphysical nature, a 
real distinction, the distinction would 
fall upon the essence of the Infinite. 
Any one versed in ontology will per- 
ceive this truth at a glance. Hence, 
Unitarians cannot say that the intel- 
ligence and the conception of the in- 
telligence, the will and love in the 
Infinite, are mere perfections, with- 
out admitting a real distinction in 
the essence of the Infinite, and thus 
admitting a multiplicity of Infinites, 
which is absurd. 

Second proposition: If Unitarians 
rank the intellect and thought, the 
will and its volition, of the infinite 
among faculties, they then fall into 
pantheism. 

Ontology, as we have said, defines 
a faculty to be a force of develop- 
ment by union with its object. 

Its notion implies three elements : 

1. A force residing dormant in a 
being. 

2. An object. 

3. A union of the force with the 
object, to render the development 
actual. 

Applying this idea to the subject 
in question, every one can see at a 
glance that a faculty cannot be pre- 
dicated of the Infinite without falling 
into pantheism. 

For it would be to admit in God a 
force of development, a capacity of 
unfolding, of actualizing himself. 

Now, every faculty of development 
necessarily begins, from the mini- 
mum degree of actuality, to travel by 
progressive stages of unfolding to an 
indefinite maximum of progression, 
Hence, in the supposition, we should 
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be forced to admit that God started 
from the minimum of life and action, 
and that he travelled through num- 
berless stages of development, and 
will travel indefinitely through higher 
stages in the direction of a maximum 
of progress never to be attained. 
Now, this is almost verbatim the 
pantheistic theory of Hegel. 

Every one who has read Hegel will 
have observed that his idea of the 
Infinite coincides perfectly with the 
above. For he starts from a mini- 
mum of reality, the Being, /dea, which, 
through a necessary interior move- 
ment, becomes matter, organism, ani- 
mality, intelligence, etc. 

It would not do for Unitarians to 
say that the argument does not ap- 
ply to their system, since they admit 
a substance already existing and per- 
fect as to being, only endowed with 
faculties. For, in the supposition, 
they would admit a finite, not an in- 
finite being. 

In a finite being we can conceive 
one already perfect in the order of 
existence, with faculties or force of 
accidental development. But we 
cannot say the same of the Infinite. 
The positive infinite, so to speak, is 
essentially actuality itself; hence, 
perfection itself, all terms which ex- 
clude and eliminate every possibility 
of development. If it be not that it 
must be the Infinite of paritheism, a 
mere abstraction and unreality. 

From what we have said, we con- 
clude : 

First, that the mystery of the Tri- 
nity is essentially necessary to the 
idea of God ; that there can be no 
conception of Infinite actuality but 
through the supposition of three dis- 
tinct terminations of the same es- 
sence. 
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Secondly, that Unitarians are ab- 
solutely powerless before pantheism ; 
nay, that their system is disguised 
pantheism ; and that by holding fast 
only to the unity of God, they sap the 
very foundation of the reality of the 
Infinite. 

The Infinite is essentially living. 
A living God is essentially conceiving 
himself by intellect. A subjective 
conception necessarily implies an ob- 
jective conception. These two are 
absolutely and necessarily opposed 
to each other, and hence, really dis- 
tinct. Again, a living God, who ne- 
cessarily conceives himself, necessa- 
rily loves himself through his con- 
ception. Again, subjective love ne- 
cessarily implies an objective love, 
and the two are essentially opposed, 
and hence distinct. 

Thus we have three real distinct 
relations in the Infinite, a conceiver, 
a conception, and love. 

On the one hand, these three rela- 
tions cannot be either perfections or 
faculties ; on the other, they cannot 
be denied of the Infinite without de- 
stroying the very idea of the Infinite. 
It follows, then, that they should be 
three terminations of the same es- 
sence. 

The act of intelligence in God is 
so actual and perfect as to be in the 
very same state of personality intel- 
ligence itself. The production of 
this act is also so actual and perfect 
as to be conception itself, a person- 
ality distinct from the first. Love, 
the necessary production of both the 
intelligence and the conception, is 
also so actual and perfect, as to be 
love itself in a state of personality, 
three distinct subsistences of the 
same one infinite essence. 
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HEREMORE-BRANDON ; OR, THE FORTUNES OF A 
NEWSBOY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the beautiful dawn Dick awoke, 
hardly remembering where he was, 
and almost frightened at the wonder- 
ful absence of many noises which 
had never before failed to greet his 
waking. Not knowing whether it 
were very late orvery early, Dick took 
the safest view of the subject, and hur- 
riedly dressed himself ; then, cautious- 
ly opening his door, he looked out 
to see if there was any sign to guide 
his further movements. All was 
silent around him ; but the hall door 
stood wide open, letting in a square 
of golden sunshine at the foot of the 
stairs. He went carefully and 


noiselessly down, and found himself, 
when he reached the porch, in a 
flood of glorious light. 


The flowers 
that hung above the porch were 
sparkling in it, for the dew was yet 
fresh on all the world ; a thousand 
birds were carolling songs of exul- 
tation from every tree, while the 
cool, fragrant morning air came to 
him in the freshest, purest breezes that 
ever were known. 

Even the pebbles, from which the 
sun had not yet kissed away a single 
dew-drop, were sparkling like jewels 
as Dick approached them on his 
way to the little rustic gate under 
the evergreen arch. He stood lean- 
ing over it a long time, looking down 
the cool, shadowy lane, his heart join- 
ing in the joyous morning hymn of na- 
ture, for the first time heard. 

He was standing by the gate, en- 
joying all, when new voices reached 
his ears—human voices—and the 
children all at once came rushing 
from the garden at the back of the 
house, in a tumult of delight, sur- 


rounding him almost before they 
were aware of his presence, so intent 
were they upon their mission to the 
village. 

“ Me doing to the ’tore !” exclaim- 
ed little Trot, rubbing her hands. 
“ Me dot a pocket.” 

Which double hint Dick took at 
once by putting pennies in the 
“ pocket,” much to her delight and 
the older ones’ annoyance. 

“For shame, Trot!” said Will, 
“that’s as bad as asking ; and you 
can’t go to the store either ; you'll 
get wet, the grass is all wet. *Tan’t 
no good for girls ; you stay home.” 

Whereupon Trot rubbed her brown 

little fists in her eyes, and loudly be- 
wailed her misery in being only a 
girl, showing also that she had a 
will of her own that by no means ac- 
knowledged this big boy as its lord 
and master. Dick attempted to 
show him that whereas Trot’s dress 
was already a finger deep with wet 
from the long grass through which 
she had been tramping all the morn- 
ing so far, it couldn’t make much 
difference if it got a little wetter.. 
3ut Will .was firm, and Trot inap- 
peasable, until, much to our hero’s. 
relief, the noise brought out Rose,, 
who was greatly ashamed of Trot 
for making “such a time before the- 
strange gentleman,” and very firmly 
decided for Will. In some magic 
way she sent the boy portion unen- 
cumbered by any of the weaker sex,. 
on their way rejoicing, found some- 
thing for the girls to do, and took 
Trot’s hand so resolutely that not a 
sob was ventured by that small maid- 
en, so that there was again peace in 
the land. 

Then came breakfast, with a fur- 
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ther display of clean calico, a great 
deal of laughing and merry talk, but 
in a less leisurely way than at 
tea, for the day’s work was be- 
fore not behind them. Breakfast 
finished, the children, our hero, 
Rose, and Rose’s bosom friend, 
Clara Hays, were sent off to pick 
berries in the woods. Half the 
morning they were in getting started ; 
for everybody spoke at once, and 
everybody hurried and detained 
everybody else. There were at least 
a dozen false starts. As soon as sev- 
en got to the gate, Trot and Minnie 
were reported missing; no sooner 
were Trot and Minnie secured, than 
some one else was out of the way. 
But at last they got fairly off, and 
went down the lane in great glee; 
the children swinging their pails and 
baskets in advance, and running 
back every two minutes to give some 
valuable information about the road 
or the woods or the berries, or some- 
thing equally important. Rose, Clara, 
and Dick brought up the rear in 
a manner that showed they had a be- 
coming sense of the responsibility 
thrown upon them as the elders of 
the party. 

What they did all day in the 
wouds, how many brooks they cross- 
ed, who fell in and was fished out 
with much laughter ; howslittle Trot 
got in everybody’s way, and’ atethe 
others’ berries as-fast as they were 
picked ; how the children met other 
children on the road ; how often all 
parties rested, and teased each 
other, and compared the quantity 
each had picked ; and whether Dick, 
who had soon got over his awkward- 
ness, put his berries into Clara’s 
pail or into Rose’s basket, I am not 
able to relate. I only know they re- 
turned at evening very noisy and 
very tired; and that Rose had a 
larger stock than any other one of 
the whole party ; and that as she 
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took off her broad-brimmed straw 
hat, and pushed back the moist 
curls from her face, this young lady 
did not go up at once to wash off 
the purple berry stains frém_ her 
hands, and to put on the pretty blue 
muslin with its tiny bit of lace around 
the neck, but lingered to hear the chil- 
dren, each interrupting the other, 
until they were nearly all talking at 
once, tell Mr. and Mrs. Stoffs and 
Mrs. Alaine the day’s adventures, 
Dick, too, had somewhat to relate, 
and glanced at Rose while he told 
it, although it was only what the 
children had told twice over already, 
how Mr. Dick—it had come to that 
with the children—didn’t know a 
turkey from a goose, and had called 
things by their wrong names all 
day ; whereat Rose laughed with the 
rest, and then ran up to bathe her 
glowing cheeks in time to help get 
tea. 

When she came down, she found 
the children in the same eager ex- 
citement, following the two women 
from kitchen to**cellar, from the 
closet to the table, still telling about 
the big snake they were sure they 
had seen run across the path just 
before them, and the rabbits, and 
what Minnie had said, and Will had 
done, and Charley had thought ; to 
all which the listeners gave an atten- 
tive ear, laughing when there was 
need, and surprised at the proper 
moment. At tea, the day in the 
woods continued to furnish food for 
animated discussion, and _ neither 
Rose nor Dick looked as if the sub- 
ject were a tiresome one. 

“And how did my little Trot get 
along ?” asked Uncle Carl ; but Trot, 
who was tired, and cross, and impa- 
tient for her piece of cake, made no 
answer. 

“Trot tumbled into the water,” 
said Will ; “ she always tumbles in.” 

Then Trot who eouldn’t bear to be 
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teased, looked as if she were about 
to cry, but was appeased by a word 
or two from Rose, and Carl asked 
who pulled her out. 

“Oh! I did,” answered Will rea- 
dily ; “ I and Mr. Dick.” 

“T see that Mr. Dick is very good 
to you,” said Mrs. Stoffs, with a kind 
smile toward our hero, who colored 
and looked his delight. 

“TI don’t think we can get along 
without Mr. Dick any more, can 
we ?” 

The children declared they could 
not, and Dick was as pleased as if he 
had just taken a degree ; but Rose 
said nothing about the matter. 

Well, that was a merry, merry week ; 
there were so many things needed, 
and such long walks were required 
through the woods, and over the 
hills, and even down to the beach, 
in order to procure them, while every 
errand took all day to perform, that 
Dick learned to walk on the soft 
grass without stumbling; even to 
loiter slowly along by Rose’s side, 
not often looking to see where he 
placed his feet;‘and the children 
were such good tutors that he learn- 
ed the names of the birds and ani- 
mals and insects that came in his 
way, and knew where there had been 
the best cherries in the spring, where 
there would be the best place for 
nutting in the fall, and when the 
grapes would be ripe, “If only he 
could be here !” 

If only he could be here! Buta 
week is only a week, and it will end, 
if it has a life-time in its seven days. 
The last day had come, and they all 
knew it; there had been a better 
dinner. “Mr. Dick’s last dinner 
with us, you know,” they had said 
to each other ; and something more 
than sweet-cakes and peaches for 
tea, for “to-morrow Mr. Dick will 
‘not be here.” But, for all their con- 
sideration, Mr. Dick hardly knew 


that night if he were eating sweet- 
cakes or bitter bread. 

It was a very quiet evening that 
followed the last tea at Carlton. The 
children were more silent than usual ; 
even Trot was not proof against the 
indescribable feeling that settles over 
a group from which one is about to 
take his departure. She climbed 
into Dick’s lap, and—an uncommon 
thing with that restless maiden—did 
not offer to leave her position all 
those long twilight hours. When 
Miss Brandon rode by—as I forgot 
to state she did at twilight every 
éevening—her beautiful pony, her long 
dress, her hat with its drooping fea- 
ther, her veil fluttering in the evening 
breeze, her buff gauntlets, and her 
silver-handled riding-whip — things 
which had set the whole flock in 
commotion before — were hardly 
commented upon. When Mr. Ir- 
ving, so tall and princely, left her 
side for a moment, and, coming 
close to the gate, called after Will, 
it was found Rose had forgotten the 
usual bouquet of flowers for the la- 
dies, and had to beg the gentleman 
to wait. Rose felt very guilty ; but 
Dick endeavored to console her by 
saying that, without doubt, Mr. Ir- 
ving was glad to have a little more 
time with such a beautiful young 
lady as Miss Brandon; and then 
fell to praising Miss Mary vehe- 
mently—how beautiful she was, how 
gracious and pleasant to all, and yet 
always remembering she was a grand 
young lady. Rose thought it very 
easy to be good and pleasant when 
people are rich and beautiful ; and 
then Dick tried to comfort her again, 
and perhaps with better success than 
before ; for her only answer was a si- 
lent act of contrition for the envious 
thought that had flitted across her 
mind. ‘Then, still in silence, she cut 
the flowers that she could hardly 
more than guess at in the gathering 
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twilight. Dick was silent, too ; and 
yet there was a great deal he would 
like to have said, even though he 
little suspected that all he had so far 
made clear to her was that Miss 
Brandon was to him like an angel in 
a picture, or a heroine in some old 
romance, and that, beside her silent 
act of contrition, poor little Rose’s 
heart had given one great throb, and 
had then made an act of resignation 
beside. But Dick found voice to ask 
for a good-by flower, which Rose 
gave; and it may be there were 
spoken then a few words of more 
solemn meaning, such as will come 
when two people, young and fresh, 
find their skies suddenly glowing 
above them, and their hearts full of 
grateful praise to God, who has 
made life so sweet. And it may be 
that little Rose, who said her pray- 
ers so regularly for all sinners and 
for all who are tempted, said a few 
broken, bashful words, exhorting 
Dick to goodness even in the midst 
of the “snares of the great city,” and 


that he eagerly caught the words as 
they fell, promised her never to for- 
get them, and inwardly made a quick 
cry for God’s grace to let him die 
then rather than do aught to offend 
him who had showered such bless- 


ings upon him. It may be, too, that 
Rose—the simple-hearted maiden— 
was sure he would never break the 
promise, and that their good-by there 
was a request and a promise each to 
pray for the other. But if so, it was 
not said in long paragraphs, with 
flowing periods ; for Rose was too 
conscientious to detain Mr. Irving a 
moment longer than needful. 

But I am afraid Rose had to make 
another act of contrition that night ; 
for when Will brought her the money 
for the flowers—the garden was her 
own—she would not take it, but told 
him to divide it among the children, 
himself, of course, included. Dick 
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thought it very generous of her ; but 
I have my own opinion about that. 
Too soon for all the last “good- 
nights” were said, and Dick knew 
he had spent out his last evening in 
Carlton for who could tell how long? 
Yet his dreams were not sad. If he 
did not actually believe he was riding 
on a splendid great horse, by the side 
of a fair damsel on a white pony, down 
the shadowy lane, into the broad road 
of the future ; that he had given Carl 
a home for life, and a load of toys to 
the children, with, perhaps, an up- 
lifting of his heart, and a readiness 
to bear whatever life should bring 
him worthy of a faithful Christian, 
I think it was something “ very like 
it.” 

The next morning there was a hur- 
tied breakfast, after which they all 
went to the little yellow station-house 
to see him off, and waved their hats 
and handkerchiefs until the train was 
out of sight. A little longer, and 
they had returned in a rambling pro- 
cession home, each with some re- 
membrance of him to tell the other, 
while he was in the city at work once 
more, but as a different Dick Here- 
more from the one who had said good- 
by, not without emotion, to his slo- 
venly landlady. 


s CHAPTER V. 


WHEN Christmas came around 
again, and made the first break 
in the routine of his life after his 
ever-memorable visit to the country, 
Dick, now no longer a follower at a 
distance of that Sunday morning 
crowd, but a devout and well-in- 
structed Catholic, to whom all the 
glory and grandeur of the Christmas 
lights and flowers, the music and the 
bells, were no longer mysteries ; after 
hearing the grand high mass—not 
the only one he had heard that day 
—turned down Fourteenth street, ac- 
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cording to the custom of many years, 
in order that he might pass the Bran- 
dons’ house, which had ever held a 
charm for him, since on its broad 
steps he had first seen the beauty 
and loveliness of charity. But he 
was not thinking just then of Miss 
Brandon, nor of his newsboy days, 
nor yet of the fast approaching hour 
when he should present himself at 
Carl Stoffs’s table, in a quarter of the 
city very different from this, where 
he was to eat his piece of Christmas 
turkey. His thoughts, I am afraid, 
will seem wild ones; but he was 
young, it was Christmas-day, he had 
just come from that glorious mass, 
and the world seemed so small and 
easy to conquer-to one who had 
heard the “ glad tidings,” so that he 
may be forgiven for dreaming, in a 
less prosaic and unspiritual man- 
ner than I can tell you, of a time 
when he would eat his Christmas 
dinner neither at a boarding-house 
nor at another man’s board, but 
would carve his own Christmas tur- 
key, at his own table. Of what- 
ever he was thinking, he did not 
fail to notice the house, and to 
glance upward when he came to the 
stoop where he—was it really he, 
that rough, shaggy, ragged little 
newsboy, ignorant and dirty ?— 
where he had, for the first time in 
his hard young life, heard a voice 
address him kindly ; and his glance 
changed to a steady gaze of surprise 
when his eye caught a name on the 
door-plate that was not Brandon. 
He looked at the number—that was 
all right, but the old name was gone. 
He was perplexed, and walked ab- 
sently backward and forward for seve- 
ral moments. 

“Then Mr. Stoffs was right,” he 
said, “and he” (meaning Mr. Bran- 
don) “has had to come down a peg 
or two, or he would not have given 
up his house at this season. I 
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wonder where 
now.” 

He remembered, at this moment, 
that none of the family had been at 
Ames & Harden’s during the whole 
fall, and that he had not seen Miss 
Brandon since she and Mr. Irving 
had ridden down the lane for the 
flowers that Rose had forgotten to 
have ready at the usual hour. It so 
happened that, remembering the ne- 
glected flowers, why they had been 
forgotten, and how the negligence 
had been repaired, Dick’s thoughts 
strayed from the graceful figure of 
the beautiful lady, who had seemed 
to him more magnificent and gentle 
than a vision, and turned to another 
figure, not tall nor stately—to another 
face, not grand nor graciously sweet. 

But when he met Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoffs, almost the first words he said 
were, 

“T went by the house on Four- 
teenth street to-day, and Mr. Bran- 
don’s name was off the door. I had 
not heard of their going away.” 

“Tt’s long ago, though,” said Mr. 
Stoffs. 

“Ts it any difficulty made them 
leave their old house?” asked Dick. 

“There’s been no end of difficul- 
ties,” answered the German, puffing 
out great clouds of smoke between 
every sentence. ‘“ Things were bad 
enough last summer, and when Mrs. 
Brandon died—” 

“Mrs. Brandon dead !” exclaimed 
Dick. 

“Oh! I forgot that was after you 
left ; it was quite an excitement. The 
horses ran away one night—those 
same stylish bays of which she was 
so proud—when she and her daughter 
were returning from some party, and 
she was dead before morning.” 

“ And Miss Brandon?” Dick could 
hardly ask, his terror of the answer 
was so great. 

“Miss Brandon,” answered Mr. 


they have gone 
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Stoffs in a formal way, and: puffing 
out greater clouds of smoke than 
ever, “Miss Brandon was ill for 
some days, and they were afraid 
would never get over the shock ; your 
fine ladies are so nervous !” 

“Miss Brandon is not that kind,” 
said Dick hastily, vexed by the con- 
temptuous tone of his friend’s re- 
mark. “ And I don’t believe fine la- 
dies are any more—more—fussy than 
others.” 

“T suppose you know them well 
enough to be a certain judge,” said 
Carl, who seemed in a very ugly hu- 
mor. 

“Of course I don’t know one in 
the world,” answered Dick, with con- 
siderable animation and a deeper 
color in his face. “ But I can’t see 
the good of always running down 
people, just because they happen to 
be richer than ourselves.” 

“Hush! now,” interposed Mrs. 
Stoffs, as her husband was about an- 
swering, “or no dinner shall you have 


this day. I will not let you two quar- 
rel.” 
“You were going to tell me about 


” 


Mr. Brandon’s difficulties,” suggest- 
ed Dick very gently, after both he 
and Mr. Stoffs had assured their 
peacemaker that they were never in 
better humor toward each other. 
“You were going to tell me about 
Mr. Brandon’s difficulties.” 

“Ves. His wife she died, and it 
was found he had used all her mo- 
ney and had lost it, as he had his 
own ; there was a failure and every- 
thing was sold out, and so—there’s 
an end of him.” 

“ Did he leave New-York ?” 

“T don’t know. Who asks what 
has become of a one-time rich man 
after the bubble has burst ?” 

“T think I heard he wanted some 
situation to start life again,” said 
Mrs. Stoffs. “ Poor man!” 

Mrs. Stoffs was right. Mr. Bran- 
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don had tried to start again ; but he 
had been a hard man in his days of 
prosperity, and an unfaithful man, or 
he would not be as he was now ; and 
so, many who heartily pitied him and 
his family for their fall, and who 
would willingly have given them as- 
sistance out of their own pockets, did 
not feel justified in giving him a po- 
sition that could be better filled by 
some man in whom they could trust. 
Thus among all his rich friends, not 
one of whom felt unkindly toward 
him, there was none to push him a 
plank with which to save himself from 
drowning. 

Dick had learned all that his hosts 
could tell, and knowing well how 
fearfully rapid is a man’s fall when 
once he is over the precipice of fail- 
ure, his heart was heavier than it had 
ever been for troubles of his own. 
He sought to sustain his part in the 
conversation, feeling that a silent 
guest seems selfish and ungrateful, 
and tried to laugh as heartily at his 
friend’s jokes as ever ; but it was not 
without an effort, and his friends 
were keen and saw that he was trou- 
bled. 

“T do not like it,” Carl grunted in 
his deepest tones, that Christmas 
night after Dick had gone and the 
children were asleep ; “I do not like 
it.” 

“You must not think too hardly 
of him,” answered Mrs. Stoffs, who, 
with that sort of perception women 
obtain when they become wives, 
knew her husband referred to Dick’s 
troubled manner, the anxious way 
in which he had asked about Miss 
Brandon, and his hot resenting of 
Carl’s careless words. “ You are too 
hard on him,” said Mrs. Stoffs, not 
because she did not equally dislike it 
all, but because there would be no 
conversation between them if old 
married folks were always to agree. 

“Fine ladies, indeed !” muttered 
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Mr. Stoffs, puffing away harder than 
ever. ‘Miss Brandon—what for 
should he care if Miss Brandon was 
hurt, more than for any other lady ?” 

“She is poor enough now,” said 
Mrs. Stoffs musingly. “It would 
not be so strange now ;” and under 
her breath she sighed, “ Poor Rose !” 

“Not that he has one thought of 
such a thing,” Carl went on consist- 
ently ; “‘ you women always get such 
ideas into your heads.” 

Mrs. Stoffs, being an experienced 
wife, raised no question about the 
ownership of the “ideas,” whatever 
they were, but sat looking into the 
fire for a long time before she spoke 
again, and then it was to say, “ After 
all, 1 am glad we were too poor to 
have Rose come up for Christmas.” 

“ Tf she would not be satisfied with 
what we had, so am I,” grumbled Mr. 
Stoffs. 

“T was not thinking of that,” an- 
swered his wife mildly. 

“T know Heremore’s never such a 
fool as to be thinking of one so much 
above him as Miss Brandon,” remark- 
ed Mr. Stoffs. 

“She is not above him now that 
they are poor,” answered his wife. 

“Tt isn’t the money that made the 
difference,” said Carl rather impa- 
tiently, “it’s the habits that money 
gives. That’s what is the matter. 
Miss Brandon may not be half worthy 
of him, and yet he would be mad to 
think of her ; it is misery when peo- 
ple marry out of their rank, misery 
to both.” 

“But if they love each other?” 
suggested his wife. 

“That only makes the matter 
worse ; he knows not her ways. She 
has a language that is not his ; if 
they did not care, they could go their 
own ways, and seek their own. I 
think Heremore is a great fool; I 
do!” 


“I don’t believe he has a thought 
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of such a thing,” said Mrs. Stoffs ; 
but there was a manifest question in 
her voice. 

“Tf he has, he’ll rue the day he 
thought of it first,” said her husband 
emphatically ; and there the conver- 
sation ended ; but when Mrs. Stoffs 
wrote again to Mrs. Alaine, which 
she did not do for some time—for to 
write a letter was an event in the 
honest woman’s life—she thought 
proper to give her sister a hint of 
that which they had observed ; and 
Mrs. Alaine, in her turn, thought 
proper to convéy the hint, in the 
form of information, to Rose, who, 
however, answered readily, 

“Love Miss Brandon? Well, 
mamma, and why shouldn’t he?” 

“ Because Miss Brandon is not in 
the same class of life that he is, 
dear.” 

“JT am sure Mr. Heremore is bet- 
ter off than her father is now,” urged 
Rose ; “ for he has a regular salary, 


and Mr. Brandon has nothing left, 


cive him 


and nobody will g 


place.” 

“No doubt, my child ; but it is 
not money that makes the difference. 
Miss Brandon has her ideas of life 
now just as she had them when she 
was rich; and Mr. Heremore is 
what he is, and would not be differ- 
ent if he were suddenly made a mil- 
lionaire.” 

So Rose said no more. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Stoffs were 
thus disturbed about him, Dick, un- 
conscious of any cause he had given 
for their disquietude, was walking 
slowly and thoughtfully home. 
“ Where was that little Mary with 
her fair hair and gentle smile this 
cold Christmas night?” was the 
question he kept putting to himself. 
It was a clear, bright night, with the 
moon shining on the pavements and 
the frozen earth, not at all such a 
night as that during which he had 


any 
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slept by her father’s steps, and there 
was no fear that her fair head was 
shelterless ; but still it was very sad 
to think of her, whose Christmas days 
had been such pleasant ones, in 
mourning for her mother, and per- 
haps in troubles such as those which 
men hear, but shudder to see, cloud- 
ing the girlish youth that is so short, 
and should be so sunny. 

“With God’s help I'll find them 
out before to-morrow night if they 
are in this city,” said Dick to him- 
self, and then walked on more rap- 
idly. 

And he kept his word, though not 
without much trouble ; and within 
twenty-four hours he stood in front 
of the wretched boarding-house to 
which poverty and sickness had al- 
ready reduced the family that, a few 
months before, had never dreamed of 
the meaning of want. 

But though he had found them 
out and stood before their door, 
Dick had done and could do noth- 
ing to lessen their trouble. Mr. 
Brandon had not seemed more un- 
approachable when, a rich man, he 
scowled and said hard words to the ill- 
dressed errand-boy—than he now did 
to the simple clerk, though Dick him- 
self was richer now than was the once 
rich merchant. Miss Brandon was, 
in his eyes, now no less a lady, be- 
longing to a sphere far above him, 
than she had been when, in all the 
glory of wealth, youth, and beauty, 
he had seen her ride down to the 
Stoffs’s cottage to buy flowers for her 
hair. It seemed to him greater pre- 
sumption for him to think of ap- 
proaching her now than it would 
have been then, so he passed and 
repassed her door, grieved for her 
trouble, but more grieved, if possible, 
that he, with his youth and strength, 
should be powerless to give her one 
grain of comfort. How often and 
often, as he had watched her—she all 
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unconscious of him and his grateful 
reverence—in her days of prosperity, 
had he dreamed of her as like some 
damsel of olden romance in sore dis- 
tress, and thought that never had 
knight rushed more joyously or more 
potently to the rescue than he would 
to hers. Now his dream had come 
to pass—she was a damsel in sore 
distress ; but where was his prancing 
steed, his burnished armor, his ready 
lance? Then, as he smiled in re- 
membrance of his boyish fancy, he 
suddenly thought of Mr. Irving, the 
gentleman—just a boy’s ideal of a gal 
lant knight—whom he had seen so 
often with Miss Brandon in the coun- 
try. He recollected well the manly 
bearing of that “ perfect gentleman,” 
whom he and Rose had looked upon 
as a veritable Sir Launcelot ; he had 
seen many an act of “gentle courtesy” 
shown in a grave, tender way, to the 
fair lady by whose side he always 
rode ; and where was he now that 
that fair lady needed her knight as 
never before ? 

There was nothing morbid or bit- 
ter about Dick. When he asked 
himself that question, it was with 
no thought of the common judgment 
pronounced upon “ summer friends.” 
He recognized Mr. Irving’s right to 
aid and comfort the family of his 
former host. He knew that he had 
wealth, position, character, and, of 
course, ample influence, and not for 
an instant doubted that he would 
use every means in his power to be- 
friend Mr. Brandon, if only for the 
sake of that beautiful daughter whom 
he so evidently admired. Where, 
then, was Mr. Irving? If he had 
been here, all this could not have 
happened. But as Dick asked him- 
self this, it did not occur to him that 
Mary thought as he thought: if Mr. 
Irving had been here, all this would 
not have happened. 

At last Dick, fully convinced that 
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he would be guilty of no presump- 
tion in speaking his mind to Mr. Irv- 
ing on this subject, cheerfully turned 
his steps homeward, and resolved 
that the first moment he had of his 
own should be spent in seeking Mr. 
Irving, and informing him of what he 
could not now be aware of, the down- 
fall of the Brandons. For the fall of 
the Brandons, as he heard from one or 
two who knew, had been very great, 
very rapid, and, it was feared, was not 
yet completed. Mr. Brandon had nev- 
er held his head up since his failure, 
but dragged around, shabbily dressed, 
querulous and half-sick, dejected and 
clearly miserable. His two sons had 
been given very poor situations, on 
very niggardly pay, by a relative in 
another city, who, having always been 
odiously cringing to Mr. Brandon 
when he had money, seemed to de- 
light now in heaping humiliations 
upon his sons. So great a crime it 
was in his eyes to be better bred, 


better educated, and more kindly 
cared for than were his own rude, 


blustering, ignorant boys. If only 
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Fred and Joe had been taught 
whence come adversity and prospe- 
rity, doubtless these humiliations 
would have been crowns of glory for 
them ; but theirs had been only a 
vague, dreamy sort of faith, which 
they never suspected had any appli- 
cation to their real life. I dare say 
they were very idle, useless, self-con- 
ceited and aggravating boys ; but I 
can’t help feeling sorry for them in 
their troubles. Miss Brandon, Dick 
was told, had not recovered her 
strength since the accident, and 
however well she might have been, 
with all her accomplishments, could 
not have done more than she was 
now doing: giving music-lessons to 
a few persons residing near her new 
home. 

3ut all hope of seeing Mr. Irving 
faded the first thing the next day ; 
for Dick’s questions brought the un- 
welcome information that he had left 
home in October for two years’ travel 
in Europe, and Dick, of course, could 
not presume to write to him. 
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Tuts formidable volume is, unless 
we except Professor Hickok’s work 
on Rational Psychology, the most con- 
siderable attempt that has been made 
among us to construct a philosophy 
of the human understanding. Pro- 
fessor Porter is able, patient, indus- 
trious, and learned. He knows the 
literature of his subject, and has no lit- 
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tle facility and fairness in seizing and 
setting forth the commanding points 
in the views and theories of oth- 
ers ; but, while he shows great fami- 
liarity with metaphysical and psycho- 
logical questions, and some justness 
and delicacy as an analyzer of facts, 
he seems to us to lack the true phi- 
losophical instinct, and that synthe- 
tic grasp of thought which seizes facts 
in their principles and genetic rela- 
tions, and reduces them to a dialec- 
tic whole, without which one cannot 
be a philosopher. 
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The professor’s book is a hard 
book for us to read, and still harder 
for us to understand. Its mechani- 
cal aspect, with three or four differ- 
ent sizes of type on the same page, 
is repulsive to us, and prejudices us 
against it. It is not absolutely dull, 
but it is rather heavy, and it requires 
resolution to read it. It has nothing 
attractive or enlivening, and it deals 
so much with particulars and details 
that it is difficult for the reader to 
carry what he reads along in his me- 
mory. Even when we have in our 
minds what the author actually says, 
it is not easy to understand it, or de- 
termine which of several possible 
meanings he adopts. Not that his 
language, though seldom exact or 
precise, and disfigured occasionally 
by needless barbarisms, and a ter- 
minology which we hope is not yet 
in good usage, is not clear enough 
for any one accustomed to philoso- 
phical studies, nor is it that his sen- 
tences are involved and hard to be 
construed, or that his statements, 
taken as isolated statements, are not 
intelligible ; but it is hard to deter- 
mine their meaning and value from 
his point of view, and in relation to 
his system as awhole. His book is 
composed of particulars, of minute 
and not seldom commonplace obser- 
vations, without any perceptible sci- 
entific reduction to the principle 
which generates, co-ordinates, and 
explains them. 

It is but fair to the professor to 
say, in the outset, that his book be- 
longs.to a class of books which we 
seldom read and heartily detest. It 
is not a work of philosophy, or an 
attempt even to give us a science of 
things in their principles and causes, 
their progress and destiny, but mere- 
ly a Wissenschaftslehre, or science of 
knowing. Its problem is not what 
is or what exists ; but what is know- 
ing, how do I know, and how do I 
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know that I know? With all defer. 
ence to the Fichteans, we venture to 
assert that there is and can be no 
science of knowing separate from 
the science of things, distinct from 
and independent of the subject 
knowing. We know, says all that, 
we know that we know, says. He 
who knows, knows that he knows; 
and if one were to doubt that know- 
ing is knowing, we must let him 
doubt, for we have only knowing 
with which to prove that knowing is 
knowing. 

We can by no possible anato- 
mical dissection of the eye, or physi- 
ological description of its functions, 
explain the secret of external vision. 
We are told that we see not external 
objects themselves, but their pictures 
painted by the light on the retina, 
and it is only by them that we appre- 
hend visible objects. But suppose it 
so, it brings us no nearer to the se- 
cret of vision. How do we see the 
picture? How by means of the pic- 
ture apprehend the external object? 
Yet the man who sees knows he sees, 
and all that can be said is, that to 
elicit the visual act there must be 
the visive subject, the visible object, 
and the light which mediates between 
thein and illuminates them both. So 
is it with intellectual vision. We may 
ascertain some of the conditions un- 
der which we know, but the knowing 
itself is to us an inexplicable mystery. 
No dissection or possible inspection 
of the soul can explain it, or throw 
the least light on it. All that can be 
said is, that to the fact of knowledge, 
whatever its degree or its region, 
there must be the intellective sub- 
ject, the intelligible object, and the 
intellectual light which places them 
in mutual relation and _illumines 
alike both subject and object. Hav- 
ing said this, we have said all that 
can be said. Hence works intended 
to construct the science of science, or 
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knowledge, are not only useless, but 
worse than useless ; for, dealing with 
abstractions which have no existence 
in nature, and treating them as if real, 
they mislead and perplex the student, 
and render obscure and doubtful what 
without them is clear and certain. 
Professor Porter is a psychologist, 
and places all the activity in the fact 
of knowledge on the side of the soul, 
even in the intuition of principles, with- 
out which the soul can neither exist, 
nor think, nor feel. His purpose in his 
Introduction is to establish the unity 
and immateriality—spirituality, he 
says, of the soul against the material- 
ists—and to vindicate psychology not 
only as a science, but as an inductive 
science. With regard to the unity 
and immateriality of the soul, we 
hold with the professor, though they 
are not provable or demonstrable by 
his method ; and we recognize great 
truth and force in his criticisms on 
materialism, of which we have to de- 
plore in the scientific world, and even 
in popular literature, the recrude- 
scence. That psychology is, in a se- 
condary sense, a science, we do not 
deny ; but we do deny that it is eith- 
er “the prima philosophia,” as the 
professor asserts, or an inductive 
science, as he endeavors to prove. 
All the inductive sciences are se- 
condary sciences, and presuppose a 
first science, which is strictly the sci- 
ence of the sciences. Induction, the 
professor himself maintains, has need 
of certain first principles, or @ priori 
assumptions, which precede and 
validate it. How can psychology be 
the prima philosophia, or first phi- 
losophy, when it can be constructed 
only by borrowing its principles from 
a higher or prior science? Or how 
can it be the first philosophy, when 
that would suppose that the princt- 
ples which the inductive sciences de- 
mand to validate the inductive pro- 
cess are contained in and derived 
VOL, VIII.— 43 
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from the soul? Is the professor pre- 
pared to maintain that the soul is the 
first principle of all the sciences? 
That would imply that she is the 
first principle of things, of reality its 
self ; for science is of the real, not of 
the unreal. But this were pure 
Fichteism, and would put the soul 
in the place of God. The professor 
would shrink from this. He, then, 
must have made the assertion that 
psychology is the prima philosophia 
somewhat hastily, and without due 
reflection ; unless indeed he distin- 
guishes between the first principles 
of science and the first principles of 
things. 

The inductive sciences are con- 
structed by induction from the ob- 
servation and analysis of facts which 
the soul has the appropriate organs 
for observing. But psychology is the 
science of the soul, its nature, powers 
or faculties, and operations ; and if 
an inductive science, it must be con- 
structed by induction from psychical 
facts observed and analyzed in the 
soul by the soul herself. The theory 
is very simple. The soul, by the ex- 
ternal senses, observes and analyzes 
the facts of the external world, and 
constructs by induction the physical 
sciences ; by her internal sense, call- 
ed consciousness, she observes and 
analyzes the world within herself, and 
by way of induction from the facts or 
phenomena she observes, constructs 
psychology, or the science of herself. 
Unhappily for the psychologue, 
things do not go so simply. To this: 
theory there are two grave objections: 
First, the soul has no internal sense 
by which she can observe herself, her 
acts or states in herself ; and second, 
there are no purely psychical facts to: 
be observed. 

The professor finds the soul’s fa- 
culty of observing the facts of the in- 
ternal world in consciousness, which: 
he defines to be “the power by whicly 
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the soul knows its own acts and 
states.” But consciousness is not a 
power or faculty, but an act of know- 
ing, and is simply the recognition of 
the soul by the soul herself as the 
subject acting. We perceive always, 
and all that is before us within the 
range of our percipient powers ; but 
we do not always distinguish and 
note each object perceived, or recog- 
nize the fact that it is we who are the 
subject perceiving. The fact of con- 
sciousness is precisely in the simple 
perception being so intensified and 
prolonged that the soul not only ap- 
prehends the object, but recognizes 
itself as the subject apprehending it. 
It is not, as the professor maintains 
at great length in Part I., a presen- 
tative power ; for it is always a reflex 
act, and demands something of me- 
mory. But the recognition by the 
soul in her acts as the subject acting 
is something very different from the 
soul observing and analyzing in her- 
self her own powers and faculties. 
The soul never knows herself in 
herself ; she only recognizes herself 
under the relation of subject in her 
acts. Recognizing herself only as 
subject, she can never cognize her- 
self as object, and stand, as it were, 
face to face with herself. She is 
never her own object in the act of 
knowing ; for she is all on the side of 
the subject. She cannot be on one 
side subject, and on the other object. 
Only God can be his own object ; and 
his contemplating of himself as ob- 
ject, theologians show us, is the Eter- 
nal Generation of the Son, or the 
Word. Man, St. Thomas tells us, 
is not intelligible in himself ; for he is 
not énée/ligens in himself. If the soul 
could know herself in herself, she 
could be her own object ; if her own 
object, she would suffice for herself ; 
then she would be real, necessary, 
self-existent, independent being ; that 
is to say, the soul would be God. 
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We deny not that the soul can know 
herself as manifested in her acts, but 
that she can know herself in herself, 
and be the object of her own thought. 
I can not look into my own eyes, 
yet I can see my face as reflected 
in the glass. So the soul knows her. 
self, and her powers and faculties ; 
but only as reflected from, or mirror- 
ed in, the objects in conjunction with 
which she acts. Hence the powers 
and faculties are not learned by any 
observation of the soul herself, but 
from the object. The soul is a unit, 
and acts always as a unit ; but, though 
acting always in her unity, she can 
act in different directions, and in re- 
lation to different objects, and it is 
in this fact that originates the dis- 
tinction of powers and faculties. The 
distinction is not in the soul hetself, 
for she is a unit, but in the object, and 
hence the schoolmen teach us that it 
is the object that determines the fa- 
culty. 

It is not the soul in herself that we 
must study in order to ascertain the 
faculties, but the soul in her opera- 
tions, or the objects in relation with 
which she acts. We know the soul 
has the power to know, by knowing, 
to will, by willing, to feel, by feeling. 
While, then, the soul has_ power 
to know herselfso far as mirrored by 
the objects, she has no power to ob- 
serve and analyze herself in herself, 
and therefore no power of direct ob- 
servation and analysis of the facts from 
which psychology, as an inductive 
science, must be constructed. 

But there are no such facts as is 
assumed to be observed and analyz- 
ed. The author speaks of objects 
which are purely psychical, which 
have no existence out of the soul 
herself; but there are and can be no 
facts, or acts, produced by the soul’s 
own energy alone. The soul, for the 
best of all possible reasons, never acts 
alone, for she does not exist alone. 
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“Thought,” says Cousin, “is a fact 
that is composed of three simulta- 
neous and indissoluble elements, the 
subject, the object, and the form. 
The subject is always the soul, [/ 
Moi,] the object is something not the 
soul, [Ze non-Moi,| and the form is al- 
ways the relation of the two.” The 
object is inseparable from the sub- 
ject as an element of the thought, but 
it exists distinct from and indepen- 
dent of the soul, and when it is not 
thought as well as when it is ; other- 
wise it could not be object, since the 
soul is all on the side of the subject. 
The soul acts only in conjunction 
with the object, because she is not 
sufficient for herself, and therefore 
cannot suffice for her own activity. 
The object, if passive, is as if it were 
not, and can afford no aid to the fact 
of thought. It must, therefore, be ac- 
tive, and then the thought will be the 
joint product of the two activities. It 
isa grave mistake, then, to suppose 


that the activity in thought is all on 


the side of the soul. The soul can- 
not think without the concurrent ac- 
tivity of that which is not the soul. 
There is no product possible in any 
order without two factors placed in 
relation with each other. God, from 
the plenitude of his being, contains 
both factors in his own essence ; but 
in creatures they are distinct from 
and independent of each other. 

We do not forget the zfellectus 
agens of St. Thomas, but it is not 
quite certain what he meant by it. 
The holy doctor does not assert it 
as a faculty of the soul, and repre- 
sent its activity as purely psychical. 
Or if it be insisted that he does, he 
at least nowhere asserts, implies, or 
intimates that it is active without the 
concurrence of the object; for he 
even goes so far as to maintain that 
the lower acts only as put in motion 
by the higher, and the terrestrial by 
the celestial. Hence the premotio 
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physica of the Thomists, and the ne- 
cessity in conversion of przvenient 
grace—gratia preveniens. 

But even granting that there is the 
class of facts alleged, and that we 
have the power to observe and ana- 
lyze them, as, in the language of Cou- 
sin, “ they pass over the field of con- 
sciousness,” we cannot by induction 
attain to their principle and causes ; 
for induction itself, without the first 
principles of all science, not supplied 
by it, can give us onl? a classification, 
generalization, an hypothesis, or an 
abstract theory, void of all reality. 
The universal cannot be concluded, 
by way of induction, from particulars, 
any more than particulars can be 
concluded, by way of deduction, from 
the universal. Till validated in the 
prima philosophia, or referred to the 
first principles, without which the 
soul can neither act nor exist, the 
classifications and generalizations 
attained to by induction are only 
facts, only particulars, from which no 
general conclusion can be drawn. 
Science is knowledge indeed ; but the 
term is generally used in English to’ 
express the reduction of facts and 
particulars to their principles and 
causes. But in all the secondary sci- 
ences the principles and causes are 
themselves only facts, till carried up 
to the first principles and causes of 
all the real and all the knowable. 
Not without reason, then, has theo- 
logy been called the queen of the 
sciences, nor without warrant that 
men, who do not hold that all change 
is progress, maintain that the displace- 
ment, in modern times, of this queen 
from her throne has had a deleterious 
effect on science, and tended to dis- 
sipate and enfeeble the human mind 
itself. We have no philosophers now- 
adays of the nerve of Plato and Aris- 
totle, the great Christian fathers, or 
the medizval doctors, none of whom 
ever dreamed of separating theology 
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and philosophy. Even the men of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries had a grasp of thought, a robust 
vigor of mind, and a philosophic in- 
sight into the truth of things and 
their higher relations that you look 
in vain for in the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century and of our own. 
But this by the way. When things 
are at the worst, they sometimes 
mend, 

Psychology, not psychologism, is 
a science, though not an inductive 
science, nor a science that can be 
attained to by the study of the soul 
and her phenomena in the bosom of 
consciousness. The psychologists— 
those, we mean, who adopt the psy- 
chological method, a method seldom 
adopted before the famous cogito, ergo 
sum of Descartes—seem incapable 
of comprehending that only the real 
is cognizable, and that abstractions 
are not real but unreal; and there- 
fore that the first principles of science 
must be real, not abstract, and the 
Thus Pro- 


first principles of things. 
fessor Porter appears to see no real 


connection between them. ‘True, he 
says, (p. 64,) “ Knowledge and being 
are correlatives. There must be 
being in order that there may be 
knowledge. There can be no know- 
ledge which is not the knowledge of 
being. Subjectively viewed, to know 
implies certainty ; objectively, it re- 
quires reality. An act of knowing 
in which there is no certainty in the 
agent, and no reality in the object, 
is impossible in conception and in 
fact.” This would seem to assert 
that only being can be known, or that 
whatever is known is real being, 
which is going too far and falling 
into ontologism. Only being is in- 
telligible ser se; but existences which 
are from being and participate of 
being, though not intelligible in or 
by themselves, since they do not ex- 
ist in and by themselves, may yet be 
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really known by the light of being 
which creates them. We know dy 
being, as well as being itself. 

But be not alarmed. The profess- 
or’s being, the only object of know- 
ledge, his reality without which there 
is no cognizable object, is nothing 
very formidable ; for he tells us, in 
smaller type, on the same page, that 
“we must distinguish different kinds 
of objects and different kinds of real- 
ity. They may be formed by the mind, 
and exist [only] for the mind that forms 
them, or they may exist in fact and 
space for all minds, and yet in each 
case they are equally objects. Their 
reality may be mental and internal, 
or material and external, but in each 
case it is equally a reality. The 
thought that darts into the fancy and 
is gone as soon, the illusion that 
crosses the brain of the lunatic, the 
vision that frightens the ghost-seer, 
the spectrum which the camera paints 
on the screen, the reddened land- 
scape seen through a colored lens, 
the yellow objects which the jaun- 
diced eye cannot avoid beholding, 
each as really exists as does the mat- 
ter of the solid earth, or the eternal 
forces of the cosmical system.” The 
“eternal forces” of the cosmical sys- 
tem can be only God, who only is 
eternal. So the illusions of fancy, 
the hallucinations of the lunatic, and 
the eternal, self-existent, necessary 
being whom we call God, and who 
names himself I AM THAT AM, 
SUM QUI SUM, are alike being, 
and equally real! 

The learned author tells us else- 
where that we call by the name being 
beings of very different kinds and 
sorts, owing to the poverty of our 
language, which supplies but one 
name for them. He will permit us 
to say that we suspect the poverty is 
not in the language. We have in the 
language two words which serve us 
to mark the precise difference be 
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tween that.which is in, from, and by 
itself alone, and that which exists in, 
from, and by being. The first is 
being, the other is existence. Being is 
properly applied only to God, who 
js, not Supreme Being, as is often 
said, but the one only being, the only 
one that can say, I AM THAT AM, 
or QUI EST ; and it shows how strict- 
ly language represents the real order 
that in no tongue can we make an 
assertion without the verb To BE, that 
is, only by being, that is, again, only 
by God himself. Existence explains 
itself. Existences are not being, but, 
as the ex implies, are_ from being, that 
is, from him in whom is their being, 
as Saint Paul says, “For in him we 
live, and move, and are,” “ wivimus, et 
movemur, et sumus.” Reality includes 
being and all that is from and by be- 
ing, or simply being and existences. 
Nothing else is real or conceivable ; 
for, apart from God and what he cre- 
ates, or besides God and his creatures, 
there is nothing, and nothing is no- 
thing, and nothing is not intelligible 
or cognizable. 

Dr. Porter understands by reality 
or being only what is an object of 
knowledge, or of the mind in know- 
ing, though it may have no existence 
out of the mind, or, as say the school- 
men, @ parte ret. Hence, though the 
soul is certain that the object exists 
relatively to her act of knowing, she 
is not certain that it is something ex- 
isting in nature. How, then, prove 
that there is anything to correspond 
to the mental object, idea, or concep- 
tion? In his Second Part, which 
treats of the representative power, he 
tells us that the objects represented 
and cognized in the representation 
are purely psychical, and exist only 
in the soul and for the soul alone. 
These, then, do not exist in nature ; 
they are, in the ordinary use of the 
term, unreal, illusory, and chimerical, 
as the author himself confesses. If 
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the object of knowledge can be in 
any instance unreal, chimerical, illu- 
sory, or with no existence except in 
and for the soul itself, why may it 
not be so in every instance, and all 
our knowledge be an illusion? How 
prove that in any fact of knowledge 
there is cognition of an object that 
exists distinct from and independent 
of the subject? Here is the fons 
asinorum of exclusive psychologists. 
There is no crossing the bridge from 
the subjective to the objective, for 
there is no bridge there, and sub- 
ject and object must both be given 
simultaneously in one and the same 
act, or neither is given. 

Dr. Porter, indeed, gives the sub- 
jective and what he calls the objec- 
tive, together, in one and the same 
thought ; but he leaves the way open 
for the question, whether the object 
does or does not exist distinct from 
and independent of the subject. This 
is the difficulty one has with Locke’s 
Essay on the Understanding. Locke 
makes ideas the immediate object of 
the cognitive act ; for he defines them 
to be “ that with which the mind is 
immediately conversant.” Ifthe soul 
can elicit the cognitive act with these 
ideas, which it is not pretended are 
things, how prove that there is any 
real world beyond them? It has 
never been done, and never can be 
done ; for we have only the soul, for 
whose activity the idea or concept 
suffices, with which to do it, and 
hence the importance to psycholo- 
gists of the question, How do we 
know that we know? and which they 
can answer only by a paralogism, or 
assuming the reality of knowledge 
with which to prove knowledge real. 

For the philosopher there is no 
such question, and nothing detracts 
so much from the philosophical ge- 
nius of the illustrious Balmes as his 
assertion that all philosophy turns 
on the question of certainty. The 
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philosopher, holding that to know is 
to know, has, after knowing, or having 
thought the object, no question of 
certainty to ask or to answer. The 
certainty that the object exists in na- 
ture is in the fact that the soul thinks 
it. The object is always a force or 
activity distinct from and indepen- 
dent of the subject, and since it is an 
activity it must be either real being 
or real existence. 

The error of the author, as of all 
psychologers, is not in assuming that 
the soul cannot think without the 
concurrence of the object, or that the 
object is not really object in relation 
to the soul’s cognitive power, but 
in supposing that the soul can find 
the object in that which has no real 
existence. He assumes that abstrac- 
tions or mental conceptions, which 
have no real existence aside from the 
concrete or reality from which the 
mind forms them, may be real objects 
of the soul in the fact of knowledge. 
But -no abstractions or conceptions 
exist @ parte rei. There are white 
things and round things, but no such 
existence as whiteness or roundness. 
These and other abstractions are 
formed by the mind operating on the 
concretes, and taking them under 
one aspect, or generalizing a quality 
they have in common with all con- 
cretes of their class, and paying no 
heed to anything else in the concrete 
object. But these abstractions or 
general conceptions are cognizable 
and apprehended by the mind only 
in the apprehension of their con- 
cretes, white or round things. They 
are, as abstracted from white things 
or round things, no more objects 
of thought or of thought-knowledge 
than of sensible perception. We 
speak of abstractions which are 
simply nullities, not of genera and 
species, or universals proper, which 
are not abstractions but real; yet 
even these do not exist apart from 
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the individual. They and their indi. 
viduals subsist always together in a 
synthetic relation, and though dis- 
tinguishable are never separable. The 
species is not a mere name, a mere 
mental conception or generalization ; 
it is real, but exists and is known 
only as individualized. 

The unreal is unintelligible, and, 
like all negation, is intelligible only in 
the reality denied. The soul, then, 
can think or know only the real, only 
real being, or real existences by the 
light of real being. If the soul can 
know only the real, she can know 
things only in their real order, and 
consequently the order of the real 
and of the knowable is the same, and 
the principles of the real are the 
principles of science. The soul is an 
intelligent existence, and the princi- 
ples, causes, and conditions of her 
existence are the principles, causes, 
and conditions of her intelligence, 
and therefore of her actual know- 
ledge. We have, then, only to ascer- 
tain the principles of the real to de- 
termine the principles of science. 
The principles of the real are given 
us in the first verse of Genesis: “In 
the beginning God created heaven 
and earth,” and in the first article of 
the Creed, “I believe in one God, 
maker of heaven and earth, and all 
things visible and invisible.” Or, as 
stated in strictly scientific terms, as 
affirmed in intuition, Being creates 
existences. The real and necessary 
being given in the scientific formula 
or intuition is indeed God ; but this 
is not intuitively known, and can be 
known only discursively or by con- 
templation and reflection. We must 
not, then, in stating the first princi- 
ples of the real, and of knowledge 
as given in intuition, use the term 
God, but being. We know by intui- 
tion being, but do not by intuition 
know that being is God. Hence the 
mistake of those who say we have in- 
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tuition of God, or know by intuition 
that God is. We have intuition of 
that which is God, but not that what 
is given is God. Ontology is a most 
essential part of philosophy ; but ex- 
clusive ontologists are as-much soph- 
ists as are exclusive psychologists. 
The first principles of reality are 
being, existence, and the creative act 
of being, whence the ideal formula or 
judgment, Being creates existences. 
This is the Arzmum in the real order. 
All that is real and not necessary and 
self-sufficing being must be from be- 
ing ; for without real uncreated being 
there can be nothing, and existences 
are something only in so far as they 
participate of being. Things can ex- 
ist from being, or hold from it, only 
by virtue of its creative act, which 
produces them by its own energy 
from nothing, and sustains them as 
existent. There is only the creative 


act by which existences can proceed 
from being. 


Emanation, generation, 
evolution, which have been asserted 
as the mode of procession of exist- 
ences, give nothing really or sub- 
stantially distinguishable from being. 
Existences, then, can really proceed 
from being only by the creative act, 
and, indeed, only by the free creative 
act of being ; for necessary creation 
is no creation at all, and can be only 
a development or evolution of being 
itself. In theological language, then, 
God and creation include all the 
real ; what is not God is creature or 
existence, and what is not creature 
or existence is God. There is no re- 
ality which is neither God nor crea- 
ture, no “ertium quid between being 
and existence, or between existence 
and nothing. The primum of the 
real is, then, the ideal formula or di- 
vine judgment, Zins creat existentias, 
for it affirms in their principle and 
their real relation all that is and all 
that exists. This formula is a proper 
judgment, for it has all the terms and 
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relations of a judgment, subject, pre- 
dicate, and copula. Being is the sub- 
ject, existences is the predicate, and 
the creative act the copula, which at 
once unites the predicate to the sub- 
ject and distinguishes it from it. It 
is divine, because it is a priori, the pri- 
mum of the real ; and as only the real 
is intelligible or knowable, it must 
precede as its principle, type, and 
condition, every judgment that can be 
formed by an existence or creature, 
and therefore can be only the judg- 
ment of God affirming his own being 
and creating the universe and all 
things, visible and invisible, therein. 

Now, as the soul can only know 
the real, this divine judgment must 
be not only the primum of the real, 
but of the knowable ; and since the 
soul can know only as she exists, in 
the real relations in which she stands, 
and knows only by the aid of the ob- 
ject on which she depends for her 
existence and activity, it follows that 
this judgment is the primum scienti- 
ficum, or the principle of all real or 
possible science. 

Is it asked, How is this known or 
proved, if not by psychological ob- 
servation and analysis? ‘The answer 
is, by the analysis of thought, which 
discloses the divine judgment as 
its idea, or necessary and apodictic 
element. ‘This is not psychologism 
nor the adoption of the psychological 
method. Psychologism starts from the 
assumption that thought, as to the 
activity that produces it, whatever 
may or may not be its object, is pure- 
ly psychical, and that the ontological, 
if obtainable at all, is so by an 
induction -from psychological facts. 
The first assumption is disproved 
by the fact just shown, that 
thought is not produced or produci: 
ble by the psychical activity alone, 
but by the joint action of the two 
factors subject and object, in which 
both are affirmed. The other as- 
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sumption is disposed of by the fact 
that what is found in the analysis of 
thought is not particular facts or 
phenomena from which the first prin- 
ciples are concluded by way of in- 
duction, which could give us only a 
generalization or abstraction, but the 
first principles themselves intuitively 
given. 

Philosophers generally assert that 
certain conditions precedent, or 
certain ideas a Priori, are neces- 
sary to every fact of experience or 
actual cognition. Kant, in his mas- 
terly Critik der reinen Vernunft, calls 
them sometimes cognitions, some- 
times synthetic judgments, a priori, 
but fails to identify them with the 
divine judgment, and holds them to be 
necessary forms of the subject. 
Cousin asserts them and calls them 
necessary and absolute ideas, but 
fails to identify them with the real, 
and even denies that they can be 
so identified. Reid recognized them, 
and called them the first principles 
of human belief, sometimes the prin- 
ciples of common sense, after Father 
Bouffier, which all our actual know- 
ledge presupposes and must take for 
granted. Professor Porter also recog- 
nizes them, holds them to be intuitively 
given, calls them certain necessary 
assumptions, first truths or principles 
without which no science is possi- 
ble, but fails to identify them with 
the divine judgment, and seems to re- 
gard them as abstract principles or 
ideas, as if abstractions could subsist 
without their concretes, or principles 
ever be abstract. We deny that they 
are abstract ideas, necessary assump- 
tions, or necessary forms of the un- 
derstanding or cognitive faculty, and 
hold them to be the principles of 
things, alike of the real and the 
knowable, without which no fact exists 
and no act of knowledge is possible. 
They cannot be created by the mind, 
nor formed by the mind operating 
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on the concrete objects of existence, 
nor in any manner obtained by our 
own mental activity; for without 
them there is no mind, no mental 
activity, no experience. Dr. Porter, 
after Reid, Kant, Cousin, and others, 
has clearly seen this, and conclusive- 
ly proved it—no philosopher more 
conclusively—and it is one of the 
merits of his book. He therefore 
justly calls them intuitions, or prin- 
ciples intuitively given ; yet either 
we do not understand him, or he re- 
gards them as abstract truths or ab- 
stract principles. But truths and 
principles are never abstract, and 
only the concrete or real can be intui- 
tively given. Those intuitions, then, 
must be either real being or contin- 
gent existences ; not the latter, for 
they all bear the. marks of necessity 
and universality ; then they must be 
the real and necessary being, and 
therefore the principles of things, 
and not simply principles of science. 
Dr. Porter makes them real princi- 
ples in relation to the mental act ; 
but we do not find that he identi- 
fies them with the principles of the 
real. He doubtless holds that they 
represent independent truths, and 
truths which are the principles of 
things ; but that he holds them, as 
present to the mind, to be the princi- 
ples themselves, we do not find. 

Dr. Porter’s error in his Part IV., 
in which he discusses and defines 
intuitions, and which must be inter- 
preted by the foregoing parts of his 
work, appears to us to be precisely 
in his taking principle to mean the 
starting-point of the soul in the fact 
of knowledge, and distinguishing it 
from the principle of the real order. 
He distinguishes between the object 
in mente and the object # re, and 
holds that the former is by no means 
identical with the latter. He thus 
supposes a difference between the 
scientific order and the real, and 
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therefore that the principle of the 
one is not necessarily the principle 
of the other. This is to leave the 
question still open, whether there is 
any real order to respond to the 
scientific order, and to cast a doubt 
on the objective validity of all our 
knowledge. The divine judgment, 
or ideal formula, we have shown, is 
alike the primum realeand the primum 
scientificum, and therefore asserts 
that the principles of the two orders 
are identical, and that the scientific 
must follow the real, for only the 
real is knowable. Hence science is 
and must be objectively certain. 

The intuitive affirmation of the 
formula, being creates existences, 
creates, places the soul, and consti- 
tutes her intelligent existence. ‘The 
author rightly says every thought is 
a judgment. There is no judgment 
without the copula, and the only real 
copula is the copula of the divine 
judgment or intuition, that is, the 
creative act of being. Being creat- 
ing the soul is the principle of her 
existence ; and as we have shown 
that she can act only as she exists, the 
principle of her existence is the prin- 
ciple of her acts, and therefore of 
her knowing, or the fact of know- 
ledge. There is, then, no thought or 
judgment without the creative act for 
its copula. The two orders, then, are 
united and made identical in princi- 
ple by the creative act of being. 
The creative act unites the acts of 
the soul, as the soul itself, to being. 

The difficulty some minds feel in 
accepting this conclusion grows out 
of a misapprehension of the creative 
act, which they look upon as a past in- 
stead of a present act. The author 
holds that what is past has ceased 
to exist, and that the objects we re- 
call in memory are “created a sec- 
ond time.” He evidently misappre- 
hends the real character of space and 
time. These are not existences, en- 
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tities, as say the scholastics, but sim- 
ple relations, with no existence, no 
reality, apart from the vre/ata, or 
the related. Things do not exist in 
space and time ; for space and time 
simply mark their relation to one 
another of coexistence and succes- 
sion. Past and future are relations 
that subsist in or among creatures, 
and have their origin in the fact that 
creatures as second causes and in 
relation to their own acts are pro- 
gressive. On the side of God, there 
is no past, no future ; for his act has 
no progression, and is never in 
potentia ad actum. It is a complete 
act, and in it all creatures are com- 
pleted, consummated, in their begin- 
ning, and hence the past and the 
future are as really existent as what 
we call the present. The Creator is 


not @ causa transiens, that creates 
the effect and leaves it standing alone, 
but a causa manens, ever present in 
the effect and creating it. 


Creation is not in space and time, 
but originates the relations so-called. 
The creative act, therefore, can nev- 
er be a past or a future act, an act 
that has produced or that will pro- 
duce the effect, but an act that pro- 
duces it always here and now. The 
act of conservation, as theologians 
teach, is identically the act of crea- 
tion. God preserves or upholds us 
in existence by creating us at each 
instant of our lives. The ‘universe, 
with all it contains, is a present crea- 
tion. In relation to our acts as our acts 
or our progressiveness toward our 
final cause or last end, the universe 
was created and will remain as long 
as the Creator wills ; but in relation 
to God it is created here and now, 
and as newly created at this moment 
as when the sons of the morning 
sang together over its production, by 
the divine energy alone, from noth- 
ing ; and the song ceases not ; they 
are now singing it. There is noth- 
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ing but this present creative act that 
stands between existences and noth- 
ing. The continuity of ourexistence 
is in the fact that God creates and 
does not cease to create us. 

We have only to eliminate from our 
minds the conceptions that transport 
the relations of space and time to 
the Creator, or represent them 
as relations between Creator and 
cteature, where the only relation is 
that of cause and effect, and to re- 
gard the creative act as having no 
relations of space and time, to be 
able to understand how the divine 
judgment, intuitively affirmed, is at 
once the principle of the real and of 
the scientific, and the creative act, the 
copula of being and existence, is the 
copula of every judgment or thought, 
as is proved by the fact already 
noted, that in no language can an 
assertion be made without the verb 
to be, that is, without God. 

Dr. Porter, engaged in construct- 
ing not the science of things, but a 
science of knowing—a Wissenschafts- 
Zehre—has apparently been content 
with the intuitions as principles or 
laws of science, without seeking to 
identify them with the real. He isa 
doctor of divinity, and cannot intend 
to deny, with Sir William Hamilton 
and the Positivists, that ontology can 
be any part of human science. The 
Positivists, with whom, in this respect, 
Sir Willitm Hamilton, who has finish- 
ed the Scottish school, fully agrees, 
assert that the whole field of science 
is restricted to positive facts and the 
induction of their laws, and that their 
principles and causes, the ontologi- 
cal truths, if such there be, belong to 
the unknowable, thus reducing, with 
Sir William Hamilton, science to ne- 
science. But though Dr. Porter pro- 
bably holds that there is an ontolo- 
gical reality, and knows perfectly 
well that it cannot be concluded 
from psychical phenomena, either by 
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way of induction or of deduction, he 
yet seems unable or unwilling to say 
that the mind has in intuition direct 
and immediate apprehension of it. 
The first and necessary truths, or the 
necessary assumptions, as he calls 
them, which the mind is compelled 
to make in knowing particulars, such 
as “what is, is,” “the same thing can- 
not both be and not be at the same 
time,” “ whatever begins to exist must 
have a cause,” etc., are, in his doc- 
trine, abstract ideas, which, though 
they may represent a reality beyond 
themselves—and he tries to prove that 
they do—are yet not that reality itself. 
These ideas he states, indeed, in an 
abstract form, in which they are not 
real; but they are all identified in 
the ideal formula, or divine judgment, 
which is not an abstract but a real, 
concrete judgment. He holds them 


to be intuitions, indeed ; but intuition, 
in his view, simply stands opposed 
to discursion, and he makes it an act 
of the soul immediately affirming the 


object, not the act of the object im- 
mediately affirming itself by its own 
creative act. Till being, in its crea- 
tive act, affirms itself, the soul does 
not exist; and the intuitive act is 
that which creates it, and creates it 
intelligent. The intuition cannot, 
then, be the act of the soul, unless 
you suppose the soul can act without 
existing, or know without intelligence. 
If we make intuition the act of the 
soul, and suppose the necessary 
truths intuitively given are abstrac- 
tions or representative ideas, how 
can we know that there is any reali- 
ty represented by them? The old 
question again: How pass from the 
subjective to the objective ?—from 
the scientific to the real ? 

The doctrine of representative 
ideas comes from the _ scholastics, 
and most probably from the misap- 
prehension of their philosophy. 
Plato maintained that we know by 
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similitude, which similitude he called 
idea. No doubt, Plato often means 
by idea something else ; but this is 
one of the senses in which he uses 
the term. This idea, with the peri- 
patetics, becomes in sensibles the 
phantasm, in intelligibles the intelli- 
gible species. The intelligible species 
was assumed as something mediating 
between the soul and the intelligible 
object. But though they asserted it 
as a medium, they never made it the 
object cognized. In their language, 
it was the objectum guo, not the ob- 
jectum guod ; and St. Thomas teaches 
expressly that the mind does not ter- 
minate in the species, but attains the 
intelligible object itself. In_ this 
magazine for May, 1867, in an arti- 
tle entitled “An Old Quarrel,” we 
showed that what the scholastics 
probably had in mind when they 
spoke of the intelligible species, is ad- 
equately expressed by what we, after 
the analogy of external vision, call 
the light, which illuminates at once 
the subject and object, and renders 
the one cognitive and the other cog- 
nizable. This light is not furnished 
by the mind, but by being itself light, 
and the source of all light, present 
in every fact of knowledge in the 
creative act. , 

The Scottish school has made 
away with the phantasms, and prov- 
ed that, in what our author calls 
sense-perception, we perceive not a 
phantasm, but the real external ob- 
ject itself ; but in the intelligible or 
supersensible world, this direct ap- 
prehension of the object Dr. Porter 
appears not to admit. He conscious- 
ly or unconsciously interposes a 
mundus logicus between the mind 
and the mundus physicus. ‘The ca- 
tegories are with him abstract rela- 
tions, and logic is a mere formal sci- 
ence. This is evident from Part III., 
in which he treats of what he calls 
“thought-knowledge.” But the ca- 
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tegories are not abstract forms of 
thought, but real relations of things ; 
logic is founded in the principle and 
constitution of things, not simply in 
the constitution and laws of the hu- 
man mind. Its type and origin are 
in being itself, in the Most Holy Tri- 
nity. The creative act is the copula 
of every strictly logical judgment. 
The Creator is logic, the Aéyog, or, 
as Plato would say, logic in itself, 
and therefore all the works of God 
are strictly logical, and form, medi- 
ante his creative act, a dialectic 
whole with himself. Whatever does 
not conform to the truth and order 
of things is illogical, a sophism ; 
and every sophism sins against the 
essence of God, as well as against 
the constitution of the human mind. 
Psychologism is a huge sophism ; for 
it assumes that the soul is being, and 
can exist and act independently 
when it is only a created, dependent 
existence ; that it is God, when it is 
only man. Satan was the first psy- 
chologist we read of. Ontologism is 
also a sophism of very much the 
same sort. Psychologism asserts 
that man is God ; ontologism asserts 
that God is man. This is all the 
difference between them, and they 
terminate at the same point. Exis- 
tences cannot be logically deduced 
from being, because being, sufficing 
for itself, cannot be constrained to 
create either by extrinsic or by in- 
trinsic necessity. Existences are not 
necessarily involved in the very con- 
ception of being, but are contingent, 
and dependent on the free-will of the 
Creator. God cannot be concluded 
by induction from psychological facts; 
for the universal cannot be conclud- 
ed from the particular, nor the neces- 
sary from the contingent. 

Both the ontological primum and 
the psychological must be given intui- 
tively and in their real synthesis, or 
no science of either is possible. The 
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mind must take its starting-point 
and principle of science from neither 
separately, but from the real synthe- 
sis of the two, as in the ideal for- 
mula. The attempt to construct an 
exclusively ontological or an exclu- 
sively psychological science is as 
absurd and as sophistical as the at- 
tempt to express a judgment without 
the copula, or to construct a syllo- 
gism without the middie term. The 
real copula of the judgment, the real 
medius terminus that unites the two 
extremes of the syllogism, is the cre- 
ative act of being. 

All Gentile philosophy failed, be- 
cause ic failed to recognize the crea- 
tive act. Outside of Judaism, the 
tradition of creation was lost in the 
ancient world. In vain will you 
seek a recognition of it in Plato or 
Aristotle, or in any of the old Gentile 
philosophers. In its place you find 
only emanation, generation, or form- 
ation. The error of the Gentiles re- 
appears in our modern philosophers, 
who—since Descartes detached phi- 
losophy from theology, of which it is 
simply the rational element—are en- 
deavoring to construct science and 
the sciences without the creative act, 
and if they escape pantheism or athe- 
ism, it is by the strength of their 
faith in revelation, not by the force 
of their logic. Dr. Porter really at- 
tempts to construct the philosophy 
of the human intellect, unconscious- 
ly certainly, on purely atheistic or 
nihilistic principles ; that is, without 
any principles at all. He, of course, 
believes in God, believes that God 
made the world ; but most likely he 
believes he made it as the watch- 
maker makes a watch, so that when 
wound up and started it will go of it- 
self—till it runs down. This is a 
very wide-spread error, and an error 
that originates with so-called philoso- 
phers, not with the people. Hence 
we find scientific men in large num- 
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bers who look upon the world God 
has made as a huge machine; and 
now that it is made, as independent 
of him, capable of going ahead on its 
own hook, and even able to bind him 
by its laws, and deprive him of his 
freedom of action, as if it were or 
could be anything but what he at 
each moment makes it. He ought, 
as a doctor of divinity, to understand 
that there can be no science without 
the efficacious presence of God, who 
created the soul, and none without 
his presence creating it now, and by 
his light rendering it intelligent. To 
construct science without God in his 
creative act as the principle, is to 
begin in sophism and end in nihil- 
ism. 

We need hardly say that, .in assert- 
ing the divine judgment or ideal for- 
mula as the principle of all science, 
and as the necessary and apodictic 
element of every fact of knowledge, 
we do not pretend that the mind is 
able in the first moment of intellec- 
tual life to say to itself, or to others, 
God creates existences. This is the 
real formula which expresses in 
principle the entire real order, but it is 
the formula to which the principles 
given in intuition are reduced by re- 
flection. There are a large number 
of minds, and among them our 
illustrious Yale Professor of Mo- 
ral Philosophy and Metaphysics, 
who do not recognize the identity of 
being with God, or are aware that 
the intuition is of that which is God. 
A still larger number do not distin- 
guish the so-called necessary ideas 
from the contingent objects of ex- 
perience cognizable only by them, 
and very few, even among pro- 
fessors of philosophy, ever iden- 
tify these ideas—the necessary, the 
universal, the eternal, and the im- 
mutable—with real being, or reflect 
that they cannot subsist as abstrac- 
tions, and that the universal, the 
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eternal, the immutable, the necessary, 
of which we have intuition in all our 
mental acts, is and must be real, ne- 
cessary, universal, eternal, and im- 
mutable being, that is to say, God 
himself. Few reflect far enough to 
perceive that in intuition the object 
is real being ; and the number of 
men who distinctly recognize all the 
terms of the formula in their real re- 
lation is a very small minority, and 
every day growing smaller. 

But the intuition is not, as Dr. 
Porter supposes, of ideas which lie 
latent or dormant in the mind till 
occasion wakes them up and calls 
them into action ; but they are the 
first principles, or rather the prin- 
ciples from which the mind proceeds 
in all its intellectual acts. They are 
intuitively affirmed to the mind in 
the creative act, and are ever present 
and operative ; but we become aware 
of them, distinguish them, and 


what they imply or connote, only by 


reflection, by contemplating them as 
they are held up before the mind, or 
sensibly represented to it, in lan- 
guage. Though the formula is really 
the primum philosophicum, we attain 
to it, or are masters of what is really 
presented in intuition, and are able to 
say, being is God, and God creates 
existences, only at the end of phi- 
losophy, or as its last and highest 
achievement. 

The principles are given in the 
very constitution of the mind, and 
are present to it from its birth, or, if 
you will, from the first instant of its 
conception; but they are by no 
means what Descartes and others 
have called innate ideas. Descartes 
never understood by idea the intelli- 
gible object itself, but a certain men- 
tal representation of it. The idea 
was held to be rather the image of 
the thing than the thing itself. It 
was a fertium quid somewhere be- 
tween real and unreal, and was re- 
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garded as the medium through which 
the mind attained to the object. In 
this sense we recognize no ideas, In 
the fact of knowledge, what we know 
is the object itself, not its mental re- 
presentation. We take zdea or the 
ideal in the objective sense, and un- 
derstand by it the immediate and the 
necessary, permanent, immutable ob- 
ject ofintuition, and it is identical with 
what we have called the primum phi- 
losophicum, or divine judgment, which 
precedes the mind’s own activity. 
Hence we call that judgment the 
“ideal formula.” With this view of 
idea or the ideal, analogous, at least, 
to one of the senses of Plato, from 
whom we have the word, it is evi- 
dent that the Cartesian doctrine of 
innate ideas, which was afterward 
changed to that of innate faculties, 
cannot find in us an advocate. 

The formula is ideal and apodic- 
tic, but it is not the entire object of 
the cognitive act. It is that which 
precedes and renders possible expe- 
rience, or what Kant calls synthetic 
judgments a@ fosieriori, We have 
said the soul can know only as she 
exists, and that whatever object she 
depends on for her existence must 
she depend on for her acts, and it 
enters into all her thoughts or 
facts of knowledge. The soul de- 
pends for existence on God, on hu- 
manity and nature. In the formula, 
we have only the ideal principle of 
man and nature, and therefore the 
ideal formula, while it furnishes the 
principle and light which render 
knowledge possible, does not su- 
persede experience, or actual know- 
ledge acquired by the exercise of the 
soul and her faculties. Here the 
soul proceeds by analysis and syn- 
thesis, by observation and induction, 
or deduction, according to the nature 
of the subject. We do not quarrel 
with the inductive sciences, nor ques- 
tion their utility ; we only maintain 
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that they are not sciences till carried 
up to the principles of all real sci- 
ence presented to the mind in intui- 
tion. Induction is proper in con- 
structing the physical sciences, 
though frequently improperly ap- 
plied ; but it is inapplicable, as my 
Lord Bacon held, in the construction 
of philosophy ; for in that we must 
start from the ideal formula, and study 
things in their principles and in their 
real synthesis. 

We have got through only the 
author’s Introduction, yet that has 
brought up nearly all the salient 
points of his entire volume. Here 
we might stop, and assuredly should 
stop, if we had no higher object in 
view than to criticise its author, or 
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simply to refute his psychological 
method. We believe one of the first 
steps toward arresting the atheisti- 
cal or pantheistical tendency of the 
age, and of bringing the mind back to 
truth and the logic of things, is to 
set forth and vindicate sound philo- 
sophy, the philosophy which in sub- 
stance has always been preserved in 
the Christian church. To use up 
an author or to denounce a false 
system is a small affair. The only 
solid refutation of error is in present- 
ing the truth it impugns. As there 
are several questions of importance 
raised by the author on which we 
have hardly touched, we propose to re- 
turn to the book and consider them 
at our earliest convenience, 
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It would be wholly superfluous to 
address an argument to any portion 
of the American people upon the ab- 
solute necessity of popular education. 
Upon that point there is no diversity 
of opinion. The fundamental princi- 
ples of our social system rest upon it 
as a corner-stone ; such as, that gov- 
ernment derives all of its authority, 
under God, from the consent of the 
governed; the people possess the 
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sovereignty ; public officers are only 
public servants ; the multitude rules 
by representation; Congress, the 
President, and the Courts are the 
people—without the people they 
have no existence ; constitutions and 
laws are but the well-ordered expres- 
sion of the public will, at all times re- 
vocable, in an orderly manner, and 
binding upon each citizen as the will 
of all, unless the popular decree be 
against the law of God, when, of 
course, it bind’s no man’s conscience. 
Hereditary rights, class privileges, 
ancient social divisions, and distri- 
butions of power have all disappear- 
ed, or rather, have never existed here. 
Even in Colonial times, the Crown 
was almost a myth, and cast but a 
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shadowy reflection into the deep wa- 
ters of the Hudson and the Missis- 
sippi, as they rolled on to the sea 
from the illimitable forests where the 
moccasined hunter was then as free 
as the Red Indian had been for unre- 
corded centuries. The Revolution of 
76 changed the government, but re- 
ally left the cardinal points of our 
American civilization very much as it 
found them. In fact, our political 
education is traceable back to the 
days of Alfred and Edward the Con- 
fessor ; for the Norman king gave 
us no concession in Magna Charta 
which was unknown to Saxon liberty. 
In our Republic we have only drawn 
out these principles to their extreme 
conclusions. We have gone back to 
the original hypothesis, that society is 
an association of equal rights for mu- 
tual protection ; and that power, un- 
der God, belongs to the whole body 
of corporators—that is, the multitude. 
From this postulate we are obliged to 
pass immediately to the axiom that 
there can be no fit administration of 
power without knowledge. Know- 
ledge may be acquired in several 
ways. ‘The most direct and impres- 
sive is experience. Alcuin was mas- 
ter of books ; but Charlemagne was 
master of men. The great emperor 
could not read, but he possessed the 
wisdom to govern. Who shall say 
that he was not “educated” in the 
highest sense of that vague term? 
And yet, it is very clear that know- 
ledge gained only by the slow accre- 
tions of experience will not answer 
the wants and rapid movements of 
such a republic as ours in the age of 
steam and electricity. Each genera- 
tion must be trained from the cradle, 
and made to possess, enlarge, and 
transmit to its successor all the accu- 
mulated knowledge of its predecessor. 
As no atom of matter perishes, but is 
for ever recombining and reproduc- 
ing ; so every true idea and sound 
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moral sentiment must be made the 
inheritance of society, and never 
cease to exert its power for good 
among men. Not that moral truth 
can ever change ; for it is now pre- 
cisely what it has been from all eter- 
nity ; nor is it better understood by 
the divine to-day, than it was by 
Moses when he came down from the 
mountain ; but the multitude may be 
made more fully to comprehend and 
reverence it. Christianity, although 
specially revealed and miraculously 
propagated, did not suddenly con- 
quer and civilize barbarous peoples. 
It has been eighteen hundred years 
struggling with the powers of dark- 
ness and the corruption of the human 
heart ; and yet, alas! how very, very 
far removed are not even the most 
polished nations from the severe 
standard of Christian perfection! 
See the tyrannies, the oppressions, 
the cruelties, the wars, the pride, the 
luxury, the folly and deceit which fill 
the fairest parts of the earth with 
mourning, and drag mankind down 
into the slough of sin and sorrow! 
To be sure, there is a certain stereo- 
typed class of saints and philosophers 
who cry aloud, “Compare our en- 
lightened era with the rude times of 
the crusaders ; or place the nine- 
teenth alongside of the ninth cen- 
tury ; and let the celestial light of 
our civilization shine down into the 
abysses of monkish superstition !” 
We shall, nevertheless, refuse to 
close our eyes to those stupendous 
sins which have supplanted the vio- 
lent crimes of our ancestors. We 
shall see how their robber-sword has 
been put aside for our forger’s pen ; 
how their wild foray has given place 
to our gigantic stock specuiation or 
bank swindle, which sweeps widows 
and orphans, by the ten thousand, 
into utter poverty and despair ; how 
their fierce lust has been civilized 
into the decorous forms of the di- 
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vorce courts ; how their bold grasp- 
ing of power has been changed into 
the arts of the whining demagogue ; 
how their undisguised plunder of the 
public treasure in times of civil com- 
motion has been superseded by the 
adroit peculation and covert bribery 
of our times of peace ; how their 
courageous, rude anger has vanished 
before the safer and more efficacious 
. process of concealed hatred, nestling, 
like the scorpion, among the roses of 
adulation. We certainly shall be 
obliged to remember these things, to 
the great reproach of our times, and 
in serious dread of the future ; and 
we shall feel anxious to go to work 
to find the cause and the remedy. 
We are all agreed that education, 
that is, knowledge and moral train- 
ing, cannot be dispensed with for an 
hour—that no nation can be govern- 
ed safely, much less govern itself at 
all, without a clear head and a sound 
heart—that, if governed as a dumb 
brute, it will kick against the pricks, 
fly in the face of its hard master, and 
dash out its foolish brains against the 
stone wall! It will sing the JZar- 
seillaise and cover its garments with 
the blood of kings and aristocrats ; 
until, having spent its fury, it will re- 
turn to its crust and shout “ Vive 
l’Empereur!” Should it attempt to 
govern itself, it will become the prey 
of the infamous men who are the 
spawn of its own passions. Without 
knowledge, the nation is either a si- 
lent sepulchre, where all hopes are 
buried, or a raging sea, where they 
are quickly wrecked. Knowledge, 
then, ¢¢ must have. But what know- 
ledge? Shall we say, knowledge of 
the arts? Ask Phidias and Praxite- 
les if the arts saved Greece! Shall 
we say, polite literature? Ah! let 
the mournful chorus of Sophocles, 
Eschylus, and Euripides give utter- 
ance to the sad cries of those old pa- 
gan hearts fora higher virtue than the 
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sublimest tragedy could teach them ! 
Shall it be the eloquence of the ora- 
tor or the wisdom of the legislator ? 
We shall hear in the Philippics how 
vainly the master of orators appealed 
to a degenerate race, and we shall 
read in the closing annals of Athens 
and Sparta how utterly the wisdom 
of Solon and Lycurgus had failed to 
save polished and warlike states from 
the penalty which God has affixed to 
the crimes of nations. Shall we take 
refuge in human philosophy? So- 
crates and the divine Plato had cast 
off the degrading superstitions of pa- 
ganism, and had proclaimed to their 
intellectual countrymen the eternity 
and unity of God, and the immortal- 
ity of the soul of man. They had 
most earnestly enjoined upon them 
the sanctity of all the natural virtues 
—temperance, industry, patience, 
courage, honesty, benevolence, pa- 
triotism, continence, filial duty, con- 
jugal fidelity ; but what did their 
philosophy avail? Why did it not 
save the Grecian states? They went 
down into the night upon which no 
sun ever again shone! Their Roman 
conquerors seized upon the rich trea- 
sures of their knowledge. The Se- 
nate listened with rapture to the wis- 
dom of the old Hellenic sages trans- 
lated by Cicero into the noble Latin 
tongue. Virgil and Livy sought to 
inspire the Roman heart with grand 
ideas borrowed from the Greek mas- 
ters. What did it all avail? The 
Roman republic had practised the 
natural virtues as fully as unregene- 
rated man is capable of doing by the 
power of vigorous and cultivated rea- 
son. What did it avail? They, too, 
went down into the tomb of dead na- 
tions; and a few broken columns re- 
main to mark the seat of their world- 
wide empire! It is very manifest, 
then, that intellectual culture, even 
when carried to the highest develop- 
ment of which men are capable, can 
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never subdue their passions, nor ena- 
ble them to uphold the civilization to 
which they may have attained in the 
freshness of their national life. If 
this were not so, then we could not 
clearly perceive the necessity of the 
Christian revelation. If man was self- 
sustaining, he would not require the 
arm of God to lean upon. ‘The apo- 
thegm of the Greek sage, “ Know 
thyself,’ was a dead letter. It was 
precisely to teach a man how to know 
himself that our Saviour came. And 
this is the whole knowledge! No poe- 
try, oratory, history, philosophy, arts, 
or sciences could teach that, else 
the world would have learned it four 
thousand years ago, and the primitive 
races would not have perished. Even 
under the Christian dispensation, and 
in very modern times, men and na- 
tions have failed to know themselves, 
because they turned their backs on 
Christ and placed their hopes in hu- 
man science and natural virtue. And 
so we have seen an enlightened na- 
tion in our day deify humanity, refuse 
to adore God, and prostrate itself be- 
fore a harlot, as the high-priestess in 
the apotheosis of Reason! We have 
seen an antichristian conspiracy, 
formed of the most learned, eloquent, 
witty, and fascinating men of modern 
Europe, exerting the highest arts of 
genius to repaganize the world. We 
have seen science, rudely torn from 
religion, waging an insane war against 
the peace of society. That terrific 
phase of blasphemous infidelity has 
passed from our immediate view ; 
but has it left nothing more danger- 
ous behind? We think it has. The 
mass of mankind shrank with horror 
from the defiant blasphemy of Vol- 
taire ; and they recoiled with alarm 
from the ruin caused by his teach- 
ings. We love liberty ; but we dread 
license, anarchy, chaos. Manis, also, 
naturally religious. Long after he had 
forgotten the traditions of the patri- 
VOL. VIII.—44 
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archs and had lost God in the night 
of heathen idolatry, he still clung to 


“ The instinct of old reverence !” 


and his wretched soul yearned after 
its Creator. 

The false worship of Greece and 
Rome was the inarticulate cry of a 
lost people for that true worship 
which was promised to the Gentile 
at the appointed time. False and 
hideous as it was, who will not say 
that it was far preferable to atheism ? 
It was only when the Epicurean phi- 
losophy had destroyed the faith of 
those people, that they cast off all 
moral restraint, and were swept away 
in the torrent of their vices. Man 
is naturally religious ; and therefore 
the world will not long patiently tole- 
rate the presence of blatant infidelity. 
The danger is not there. He who goes 
about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour, knows very 
well that mankind is more easily se- 
duced under the forms of virtue than 
by gross sin. His incarnate agents 
on earth know this too. Hence we 
find all the world covered over with 
gossamer nets of seduction! The 
press teems with books and journals, 
not confessedly infidel, yet working 
in the interests of infidelity ; fanning 
the passions and exciting the morbid 
sensibilities of youth ; teaching reli- 
gious indifference under the pleasing 
garb of liberality ; holding up the 
discipline of the church as hostile to 
personal freedom ; depicting the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the Chris- 
tian religion as trammels upon men- 
tal activity and intellectual progress ; 
arraying the laity against their pas- 
tors ; insisting that to be a humane 
man, an honest and industrious work- 
er, a faithful friend, a good husband 
and father, a patriotic citizen, is to 
be all and to do all that the highest 
Christian morality can require or the 
welfare of the human race demand ; 
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asserting that the specific dogmas of 
the Christian faith, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, are not essential, 
and may be rejected without concern ; 
receiving with indifference and polite 
complacency either the divinity or the 
humanity of Christ; and accepting 
him as a God-Saviour, a man-prophet, 
or a harmless, self-deluded impostor, 
as your fancy may please to dictate ; 
in a word, deifying man, and making 
this world, with its wealth, its plea- 
sures, its pride and pomp, its power 
and magnificence, its civilization and 
nationalities, the sole object of his 
anxiety and love. Such, we say, is 
the growing evil of this nineteenth 
century, which is so scornful of the 
“dark ages ;” an evil infinitely more 
subtile and destructive than the 
rage or gibes of Voltaire. This poi- 
son has gone through the chilled 
blood of renegade old men, destroy- 
ing the religious vitality which had 
sustained their faith from the baptis- 
mal font to the very edge of the 
grave ; how must it not, therefore, 
affect the hot veins of inexperienced 
youth, whose generous impulses are 
their greatest peril! See how, in 
those European revolutions gotten up 
by avowed enemies of religion, the 
students of the universities flock to 
the standards of infidelity, with the 
seductive cry of “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity!” They enlist, with en- 
thusiasm, under what they believe to 
be the consecrated banner of inalien- 
able human rights—their young, sym- 
pathetic hearts are justly moved by 
the sufferings of the toiling millions 
caused by unequal laws—their sense 
of justice and human brotherhood is 
outraged at the sight of domineering 
classes who monopolize the blessings 
of government—they see very clearly 
all the existing wrongs, but they do 
not see the practicable and wise re- 
medies ; and when they hear prudent 
voices counselling patience, and re- 
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minding them that the evil works of 
centuries, like old forest trees, have 
deep roots, and cannot be rudely torn 
out of the bosom of society without 
endangering its life, they cry out in 
their enthusiasm, “These are the 
voices of the enemies of the people, 
the voices of priests and aristocrats, 
away with them to the guillotine!” 
Only too late do they experience the 
retribution which God invariably vi- 
sits upon those who presumptuously 
seek to drive the chariot of his Pro- 
vidence ! 

Not one word of what we have 
said is inapplicable to our own land. 
We live, move, and have our whole 
being in the midst of these same pe- 
rils. Steam, electricity, commerce 
and emigration have made us a part 
of the great European family. Every 
throb of their heart is felt in our own 
bosom. We are of their blood and 
civilization. We have their laws and 
their religion. We are nurtured by 
their science and literature. From 
us they have received more thorough 
ideas of democratic freedom, but from 
them we have derived all else that 
constitutes the intellectual life of 
man. It would be the height of folly 
in us to despise the lessons of their 
experience. Our children should 
be carefully instructed in all of it. 
They have a difficult task to per- 
form in perpetuating our institutions 
as they were shaped by the fathers 
of the Republic. They must be well 
trained in the knowledge necessary 
for that purpose. From what has al- 
ready been said it will be at once 
understood that we do not mean hu- 
man science alone, nor principally. 
The beginning of wisdom is the fear 
of the Lord. 

This brings us to the considera- 
tion of the immediate subject of this 
article ; which can now, we think, be 
briefly stated ; inasmuch as the foun- 
dation has been properly laid, if our 
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views are correct as to the principles 
which we have presented. 
Enlightened rulers all over Europe 
have been profoundly impressed with 
the lessons of this and the last cen- 
tury. It was once believed by mon- 
archs that to enlighten their subjects 
would be to imperil their thrones. It 
is now very clearly seen that “the 
divinity which doth hedge a king” 
has long ceased to be an oracle to 
the people. ‘The French emperor 
erects his dynasty upon popular suf- 
frage. Hereditary right has come 
down from its ancient pedestal to ac- 
cept from the people the confirmation 
of its authority. It is now too evident 
for further doubt that no ruler can 
rule modern nations by any appeal 
to the mausoleum of his ancestors. 
The garish light of the sun has pene- 
trated every royal tomb, and has alto- 
gether annihilated the mystery which 
once filled the hearts of nations with 
awe and unquestioning obedience. 
Public opinion now rules the ruler. 
Kings and their ministers have now 
to elect between intelligent and vir- 
tuous opinion on the one hand, or 
revolutionary passions on the oth- 
er. The wisest of them, therefore, 
are hastening to educate the people ; 
and they are striving above all things 
to make such education distinctly 
Christian, and not simply morad ; for 
they well remember the fate of all 
nations who have staked their salva- 
tion upon the sufficiency of the natu- 
ral virtues. While kings are doing 
this to preserve the shadow of their 
royalty from the aggressive spirit of 
the age, we, in this chosen land, are 
doing or aiming to do the same thing, 
in order that we may rear successive 
generations of virtuous and enlight- 
ened heirs to the rich inheritance of 
our constitutional democratic free- 
dom. Ours should be much the 
easier task ; as we labor for no dy- 
nasty, but strive only to make a na- 
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tion capable of self-preservation. We 
are no less in earnest than the kings ; 
and we may surely examine their 
work and see what is good in it. 
The kings tried the pagan idea of in- 
tellectual culture adorned with the 
glittering generalities of moral phi- 
losophy ; and they added to it the 
maxims of the Christian gospel, when- 
ever that could be done without get- 
ting entangled in the conflicting 
creeds of the numerous sects. The 
school was like Plato’s lecture-room, 
only that the sacred voice of the 
evangelist was heard occasionally in 
such passages as do not distinctly set 
forth faith and doctrine, about which 
the scholars could differ. Sectarian- 
ism, as it is called, had to be exclu- 
ded, of course, in a mixed system of 
popular education, wherein freedom 
of conscience was conceded to be a 
sacred right and proselytism was dis- 
avowed. The result was twofold: 
first, tens of thousands of children 
were deprived of distinct religious in- 
struction and doctrinal knowledge ; 
and secondly, in countries where 
the Roman Catholic population was 
large, though in a minority, other tens 
of thousands were left without secu- 
lar education, because their parents 
would not permit them to be brought 
up in habits of indifferentism, which 
means practical infidelity, or trained 
in knowledge hostile to their reli- 
gious faith. Prussia, though she is 
the very embodiment and represen- 
tative of Protestant Europe, soon 
came to the conclusion that this 
would not do—that education must 
be Christian—that it must be doctri- 
nal and conducive to religious prac- 
tices—that, as all could not or would 
not believe alike, each should have 
full opportunity to be reared in his 
own faith, to learn its doctrines and 
to fulfil its duties and discipline—and, 
therefore, that enlightened govern- 
ment established the denominational 
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system, giving to each creed practi- 
cal equality before the law, a separate 
school organization, (wherever num- 
bers made it practicable,) and a rat- 
able share of the public school-fund ; 
reserving to the government only a 
general supervision, so as to secure a 
faithful application of the public mo- 
ney, and to enforce a proper compli- 
ance with the educational standard. 
The public schools are organized so 
that every citizen shall obtain the 
complete education of -his child, in 
the faith and practice of his own 
church. All difficulties have disap- 
peared, and perfect harmony prevails. 

In France, by the last census, the 
population was thirty-seven millions, 
divided about as follows: 480,000 
Calvinists, 267,000 Lutherans, 30,000 
of other Protestant sects, and 73,000 
Jews ; the remaining thirty-six mil- 
lions being either practically or no- 
minally Catholic. Although the dis- 
senters from the national faith are 
less than one million, that govern- 
ment has provided for them, at the 
public expense, separate primary 
schools, where each sect is at full 
liberty to teach its own doctrines. 
There are likewise three seminaries 
for the higher education of Lutherans 
and Calvinists. 

Austria also supports schools, col- 
leges, and universities for a Protes- 
tant minority. 

The British Government has like- 
wise adopted the same principle of 
public education for the Catholics 
and the Protestant dissenters of Eng- 
land ; while, with her traditional and 
malignant hatred of the Irish people, 
she still denies them the justice which 
she extends to all of her other sub- 
jects, at home or in the colonies, 
even to the Hindoos and Moham- 
medans of her Indian empire ! 

And thus the most powerful and 
enlightened nations have decided 
that ‘Christian civilizatian cannot be 


maintained upon pagan ideas ; and 
that the safety of every common- 
wealth depends upon the Christian 
education of the people. They have 
also clearly seen that doctrines, disci- 
pline, morals, and “ the religious atmo- 
Sphere,’ must be kept united, and 
made to penetrate and surround the 
school at all times ; and that, however 
greatly the Christian denominations 
may differ from each other, or even 
err in their belief, it is far better for 
society that their youth should be in 
structed in some form of Christian 
doctrine, than be left to perish in the 
dreary and soul-destroying wastes of 
deism. Experience has proved to 
them that moral teaching, with bibli 
cal illustrations, as the piety of Jo- 
seph, the heroism of Judith, the 
penitence of David, will not suffice 
to establish the Christian faith in 
young hearts, or to quiet the doubts 
of inquiring minds. The subtle Gib 
bon, mocking the cross of Christ, 
will confront the testimony of th 
martyrs with the heroes of pagan 
history. Voltaire did the same 
the French youth of the last century, 
to their destruction. No. The ex- 
perience of wise governments is this: 
that mora/s must be based upon faith, 
and faith made efficient in deeds of 
practical virtue; for faith worketh 
by charity. And another experience 
is this, which is best given in the 
very words of the eminent Protestant 
statesman and historian, M. Guizot: 
“ In order to make popular education 
truly good and socially useful, it must 
be fundamentally religious. I do not 
simply mean by this, that religious in- 
struction should hold its place in popu- 
lar education and that the practices of 
religion should enter into it; for a 
nation is not religiously educated b) 
such petty and mechanical devices ; it 
is necessary that national education 
should be given and received in the 
midst of a religious atmosphere, and 
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that religious impressions and religious 
observances should penetrate into all 
its parts. Religion is not a study or 
an exercise to be restricted to a certain 
place and a certain hour ; it isa Saith 
and a law, which ought to be felt every- 
where, and which after this manner 
alone can exercise all its beneficial in- 
fluence upon our minds and our lives.” 
‘The meaning of which is, that not a 
moment of the hours of school should 
be left without the religious influence. 
It is the constant inhalation of the 
air which preserves our physical vital- 
ity. It is the “veligious atmosphere” 
which supports the young soul. Re- 
ligion cannot be made “ a@ study or an 
exercise to be restricted to a certain 
place and a certain hour.” It will not 
do to devote six days in the week to 
science, and to depend upon the 
Sunday-school for the religious train- 
ing of the child. M. Guizot is right. 
lhe enlightened governments of Eu- 
rope have accepted his wisdom and 
reduced it to practice in their great 
national school-systems. 

Now, the Catholics of the United 
States have said no more than that ; 
have asked no more than that; and 
yet, a wild cry of anger has been 
raised against them at times, as 
though they were the avowed ene- 
mies of all popular education. They 
pay their full quota of the public 
taxes which create the school-fund, 
and yet they possess, to-day, in pro- 
portion to their wealth and numbers, 
more parochial schools, seminaries, 
academies, colleges, and universities, 
established and sustained exclusive- 
ly by their own private resources, than 
any other denomination of Christians 
in this country! Certainly this is 
no evidence of hostility to education ! 
And *why have they made these 
wonderful efforts, these unprecedent- 
ed sacrifices? It is because they 
believe in the truth uttered by M. 
Guizot. It is because they believe 
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in the truth established by all history. 
It is because they believe in the 
iruth accepted and acted upon by 
enlightened men and governments 
of this age. It is because they know 
that revealed religion is to human 
science what eternity is to time. 
It is because they know that the 
salvation of souls is more precious 
to Christ than the knowledge of all 
the astronomers. It is because they 
know that the welfare of nations is 
impossible without God. And yet, 
they fully understand how religion 
has called science to her side as an 
honored handmaid ; how learning, 
chastened by humility, conduces to 
Christian advancement; how the 
knowledge of good and evil (the 
fruit of the forbidden tree) may yet 
be made to honor God, when the 
sanctified soul rejects the evil and 
embraces the good. ‘Therefore the 
Catholic people desire denomina- 
tional education, as it is called. 

That is the general view of the 
question ; but there is a particular 
view, not to be overlooked, and which 
we will now briefly consider. 

The most marked distinction be- 
tween pagan and Christian society is 
to be found in the relations which 
the state bears to the family. 
Scarcely was the Lacedamonian boy 
released from his mother’s apron- 
string, when the state seized him 
with an iron hand. The state was 
thenceforth his father and his moth- 
er. The sanctities and duties of the 
family were annihilated. Body and 
soul, he belonged to the Moloch of 
Power. Private conscience was no 
more than a piece of coin in 
circulation ; it was a part of the 
public property. Christ restored 
the family as it existed in Adam and 
Eve. Christian civilization denies 
that the state can destroy the fam- 
ily. The family is primary; the 
father the head; the mother the 
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helpmate ; the children in subjec- 
tion, and for whom the parents shall 
give an account to the Father in 
heaven. The Christian state has 
no authority, by divine or human 
appointment, to invade this trust. It 
has, therefore, no mission either to 
coerce conscience or to dictate the 
education of it. It is the duty of 
the state in every way to facilitate, 
but it cannot arbitrarily control the 
mental and moral training of the peo- 
ple’s children. That right and that 
responsibility are domestical, and be- 
long to the parent. 

Now, the Catholic parent is aware 
that there are between his creed and 
all others the widest and most irre- 
concilable differences,and that it is im- 
possible to open the New Testament, 
at almost any page, without forth- 
with encountering the prime difficul- 
ty. To read the Bible, without note 
or comment. to young children, is to 
abandon them to dangerous spec- 
ulation, or to leave them dry 
and barren of all Christian know- 
ledge. In mixed schools there is no 
other recourse ; because it is impos- 
sible to make any comment upon 
any doctrinal teaching of Christ and 
his apostles, without trenching up- 
on the conscientious opinions of 
some one or other of the listeners. 
“The Father and I are one;” “ The 
Father is greater than I ;” here at 
once we have the Unitarian and the 
Trinitarian at a dead-lock! “ This 
is my body ;” “ It is the spirit which 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing ;” here we have the primitive 
Lutheran, who believed in the real 
presence, (consubstantially,) and his 
Calvinistic coadjutor in reform 
squarely at issue! “Unless you be 
born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost,” etc. ; here we have the Bap- 
tist and the Quaker very seriously 
divided in opinion. Nevertheless, 
widely as they differ the one from 
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the other, there is a fundamental 
assimilation between all the Protes- 
tant sects, which may render it pos- 
sible for them to unite in one educa- 
tional organization; and yet, we 
find many of the most enlightened 
and earnest among the Protestant 
clergy of America now zealously ad- 
vocating the denominational system, 
such as we find in the European 
countries above referred to. They 
believe that education should be dis- 
tinctly based upon doctrinal religion ; 
and they are liberal enough to insist, 
that, by natural right, as well as by 
the constitutional guarantees of our 
free country, no doctrine adverse to 
the faith of a parent may lawfully be 
forced or surreptitiously imposed up- 
on his child. It is well known, how- 
ever, that, between the Catholic 
faith and all Protestant creeds, there 
is a gulf which cannot be bridged 
over. It would, therefore, be simply 
impossible to adopt any religious 
teaching whatever in mixed schools 
without at once interfering with 
Catholic conscience. No such teach- 
ing is attempted, as a general rule, 
we believe, in the public schools of 
the United States ; and hence we 
have only a vague announcement 
of moral precepts, the utter futility 
and barrenness of which we have al- 
ready alluded to. Catholics, agree- 
ing with very many enlightened and 
zealous Protestants, believe that sec- 
ular education administered in that 
way is not only vain, but eminently 
pernicious; that it is fast under- 
mining the Christian faith of this na- 
tion ; that it is rapidly filling the land 
with rationalism ; that it is destroy- 
ing the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; that it is educating men who 
prefix “ Reverend” and affix “ D.D.” 
to their names, the more effectually 
to preach covert infidelity to Chris- 
tian congregations ; that, instead of 
the saving morality of the gospel of 
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Christ, which rests upon revealed mys- 
teries and supernatural gifts, it is offer 
ing us that same old array of the natu- 
ral virtues or qualities which pierced, 
like broken reeds, the sides of all 
heathen nations. And more than this, 
Catholics know by painful experience, 
that history cannot be compiled, 
travels: written, poetry, oratory, or 
romance inflicted upon a credulous 
public, without the stereotyped as- 
saults upon the doctrines, discipline, 
and historical life of their church. 
From Walter Scott to Peter Parley, 
and from Hume, Gibbon, and Ma- 
caulay, to the. mechanica! compilers 
of cheap school-literature, it is the 
same story, told a thousand times 
oftener than it is refuted ; so that 
the English language, for the last 
two centuries, may be said, without 
exaggeration, to have waged war 
against the Catholic Church. In- 
deed, so far as European history is 
considered, the difficulty must always 
be insurmountable ; since it would 
always be impossible for the Catho- 
lic and Protestant to accept the 
same history of the Reformation or 
of the Papal See, or the political, 
social, and moral events resulting 
from or in any degree connected 
with those two great centres and 
controlling causes. Who could write 
a political history of Christendom 
for the last three hundred years and 
omit all mention of Luther and the 
Pope? And how is any school com- 


pendium of such history to be de-’ 


vised for the use of the Catholic and 
Protestant child alike? And if his- 
tory be philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample, shall we expel it from our 
educational plan altogether? Or 
shall we oblige the Protestant child 
to study the Catholic version of his- 
tory, and vice versa? Certainly, it 
is quite as just and politic to oblige 
the one as the other! Shall the 
“ majority” control this? Who gave 
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“ majority” any such power or right ? 
With us, the “ majority” controls 
the “ state; and we have seen that 
the “ state”? becomes a usurper .when 
it attempts this! We are quite sure 
that, if the Catholics were the “ ma- 
jority” in the United States, and 
were to attempt such an_ injustice, 
our Protestant brethren would cry 
out against it, and appeal to the 
wise and liberal examples of Prus- 
sia and England, France and Aus- 
tria! Now, is it not always as un- 
wise, as it is unjust, to make a 
minority taste the bitterness of op- 
pression? Men governed by the 
law of divine charity will bear it 
meekly, and seek to return good for 
evil ; but all men are not docile ; and 
majorities change sides rapidly and 
often in this fleeting world! Is it 
not wiser and more politic, even in 
mere regard to social interests, that 
all institutions, intended for the 
welfare of the people, should be 
firmly based upon exact and equal 
justice? This would place them 
under the protection of fixed habit, 
which in a nation is as strong as 
nature; and it would save them 
from the mutations of society. The 
strong of one generation may be the 
weak of the next; and we see this 
occurring with political parties with- 
in the brief spaces of presidential 
terms. Hence we wisely inculcate 
moderation and justice in political 
majorities, under the law of retribu- 
tion. 

Profoundly impressed with these 
views, and impelled by this com- 
manding sense of duty, our Catholic 
people have created a vast network 
of schools over the country, at a price 
which the world knows little of—the 
sacrifice which the poor man makes, 
who curtails the wheaten loaf that 
he may give to his child the spiritual 
bread! Ah! how many humble 
cottages and dreary tenement-houses 
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could testify to that! There are six 
millions of them here now ; and still 
they come, from the deserted hearths 
beyond the seas. They are upright, 
industrious, and love the new land 
like the old! -In war, they shoulder 
the musket ; in peace, they are found 
filling every avenue of labor and en- 
terprise. They contribute millions 
to the public revenue, and hundreds 
of millions to the productive indus- 
try of the country. Their own wel- 
fare and the highest interests of the 
country demand that their children 
and their children’s children should 
be well instructed in secular learning, 
and thoroughly grounded in moral 
and religious knowledge. As we 
have shown, they cannot avail them- 
selves of the public school system, 
as now organized, though they con- 
tribute largely to its support by their 
taxes. Zhey do not desire to interfere 
with that system, as it seems at pre- 
sent to meet the wants, or at least 
the views, of their Protestant fellow- 
citizens ; and they are, therefore, zo 
“opposed to the common schools” 
in the sense in which they have been 
represented to be. They simply ask 
that they may be allowed to partici- 
pate in the only way open to them, 
that is, by the apportionment to them 
of a ratable part of the fund, in aid 
of their existing schools, and of such 
others as their numbers, in any given 
locality, may properly enable them 
to establish, subject to the limited 
supervision of the state, as we have 
before explained. We need go no 
further than Canada to witness this 
system operating harmoniously and 
to the best advantage. The argu- 
ment generally used against it is, 
that this would destroy the unity and 
efficiency of the whole. Why is it 
not so in Prussia, Austria, France, 
England, and the British Colonies ? 
Besides, the Catholic populations in 
this country are very.much aggrega- 
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ted, as in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and in the large agricultural 
settlements throughout the North- 
Western States. Certainly, in such 
localities there could be no difficulty. 
It is contemplated by the school law 
that all these are to be educated. 
Then, why can they not be permitted 
to organize separate schools, as in the 
countries referred to? Such organi- 
zation would be an integral part of 
the whole system; and the cost 
would be precisely the same. In 
fact, we learn from the Reports of 
Assistant Superintendents Jones and 
Calkins, made to Hon. S. S. Randall, 
the City Superintendent, and also 
from his Report made to the Hon. 
Board of Education, in December, 
1866, that the school room provided 
in the city of New York (especially 
in the primary department) is alto 
gether inadequate ; and yet we know 
that tens of thousands of Catholic 
children could easily be cared for, if 
the means were afforded those who, 
even now, with the scantiest resour- 
ces, are erecting parochial schools all 
over the city. 

It would be impossible in a brief 
article to enter into details. Our 
purpose has been rather to set this 
question before a liberal public in its 
great leading aspects, as we are quite 
willing to trust to the wisdom and 
experience of our legislators to devise 
the proper plan and specifications. 
They will be at no loss for prece- 
dents. The statute-books of half 
a dozen countries may be consulted 
profitably. All we ask is, that this 
momentous question may be candid- 
ly considered and justly and gener- 
ously disposed of. We hope that the 
day has gone by when such a ques- 
tion as this shall be met with passion- 
ate declamation or the obsolete cry 
of “no popery.” Disraeli has failed 
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to stem the tide of popular reform 
in England by reviving the insane 
clamor of Lord George Gordon. 
The world has outgrown such narrow 
bigotry. Vital questions, affecting 
the conscience and the rights of mul- 
titudes of men, and deeply involving 
the welfare of nations, must hence- 
forth be settled by calm and just 


decisions. Christendom will tolerate 
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nothing else now. And surely, this 
free and wise Republic will not be 
the last to put into practice those 
principles of equality before the law, 
justice, and generous confidence in 
human nature, which it published to 
all the down-trodden nationalities of 
the earth, almost a century ago, over 
the signatures of Hancock, Living- 
ston, and Carroll of Carrollton. 
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4 REPORT ADDRESSED BY M. JANSSEN TO THE MARSHAL OF FRANCE, PRE- 


SIDENT OF THE 
Catcutra, November 3, 1868. 
M. LE MARECHAL ET MINISTRE: 


I have the honor of addressing to 


you, as President of the Bureau of 
Longitudes, my report on the eclipse 
of the 18th of last August, and upon 
some subsequent observations, which 
led me to the discovery of a method 
of observing the solar protuberances 


when the sun is not eclipsed. I will 
beg you to have the kindness to com- 
municate this to the Bureau. 
I have the honor to be, etc. etc., 
JANSSEN. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I had the privilege of writing to 
you on the 19th of September last, 
to give you a brief account of my ex- 
pedition. I am now able to furnish 
you with a more complete report of 
my observations during the. great 
eclipse of the 18th of August. 

The steamer of the Messageries 
Imperiales, in which I left France, 
landed me, on the 16th of July, at 
Madras, where I was received by the 


BUREAU OF 


LONGITUDES. 


English authorities with great cour- 
tesy. Lord Napier, the governor of 
the province, gave me passage to 
Masulipatam upon a government 
boat. Mr. Grahame, an 
collector, was sent with me to remove 
any difficulties which I might meet 
with in the interior. 

On arriving, I had to select my 
station. 

A chart of the eclipse shows that 
the central line, after crossing the 
say of Bengal, enters the peninsula 
of India at Masulipatam, and cross- 
ing the great plains formed by the 
delta of the Kistna, passes into a 
hilly country, containing several 
chains of mountains, on the frontier 
of the independent state of Nizzam. 
After receiving and considering much 
information on the subject, I deter- 
mined to choose the city of Guntoor, 
situated on this central line, half-way 


assistant 


. between the mountains and the sea. 


‘I thus avoided the sea-fogs, very fre- 
quent at Masulipatam, as weil as the 
clouds which often hang about lofty 
peaks. 
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Guntoor is quite an important 
place, being the centre of a large cot- 
ton trade. This cotton comes most- 
ly from Nizzam, and is shipped to 
Europe from the ports of Cocanada 
and Masulipatam. Several French 
merchants, with their families, live at 
Guntoor ; they are descended, gene- 
rally speaking, from those ancient 
and numerous families which in for- 
mer times were the glory of our 
beautiful Indian colonies. 

My observatory was at the resi- 
dence of M. Jules Lefaucheur, who 
was so kind as to place at my dispo- 
sal all the first story of his house, 
which is in the highest and best part 
of the city. The rooms of this first 
story communicated with a large ter- 
race, upon which I erected a tempo- 
rary structure suitable for the obser- 
vations intended. 

The instruments were several 
achromatic lenses of six inches aper- 
ture, and a Foucault telescope of 
twenty-one centimetres. ‘The former 
were all mounted upon one stand. 
The general movement was given by 
a mechanism constructed by Messrs. 
Brunner Bros., which enabled one to 
follow the sun by a simple rotation. 

The apparatus was furnished with 
finders of two and two and three 
quarter inches aperture, which were 
themselves good astronomical glass- 
es. In spectral analysis, these find- 
ers have a peculiar importance ; for 
by means of them the precise point 
of the object under examination is 
known, to which the slit of the spec- 
troscope in the principal telescope is 
directed. It is therefore necessary 
that the cross-wires, or in general 
the sights placed in the field of the 
finder, should correspond with great 
exactness with the slit of the spec- 
tral apparatus, and I had, of course, 
taken great care to secure this essen- 
tial point. Special micrometers 
were also provided, to measure rap- 
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idly the height and angle of posi- 
tion of the protuberances. As for 
the spectroscopes, I had chosen 
them of different magnifying powers, 
so as to answer to the different re- 
quirements of the various phenome 
na. Finally, the apparatus carried, at 
the eye-piece end, screens of black 
cloth, forming a dark chamber, in 
order to preserve the sensibility of 
the eye. 

Besides these instruments, intend- 
ed for the principal observations, | 
had brought a full set of very delicate 
thermometers, made with great skill 
by M. Baudin ; also some portable 
spy-glasses, hygrometers, barometers, 
etc. Thus I was able to turn to ac- 
count the kindness of MM. Jules, 
Arthur, and William Lefaucheur, who 
offered their services for the subsidi- 
ary work. M. Jules, who isa good 
draughtsman, undertook to sketch 
the eclipse. An excellent telescope, 
of three inches aperture, furnished 
with cross-wires, was assigned to his 
use ; he practised with it the repre- 
sentation of the expected phenome- 
na by means of artificial imitations 
of eclipses. The thermometric ob- 
servations were given to M. Arthur, 
who was also directed to ascertain 
the brilliancy of the protuberances 
and of the corona at the moment of 
totality, by a very simple photome- 
tric process. 

I was assisted in my own opera- 
tions by M. Redier, a young subal- 
tern, whom the commander of the 
steamer L’Imperatrice had supplied 
tome. The services of M. Redier, 
who has excellent observing quali- 
ties, were very useful to me. 

The time which remained before 
the eclipse was employed in prelimi- 
nary study and practice, which serv- 
ed to familiarize us with the hand- 
ling of our instruments, and suggest- 
ed to me various improvements in 
them. 
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The day approached, but the wea- 
ther did not promise to be favorable. 
It had rained for some time all along 
the coast. These rains were consi- 
dered as extraordinary and excep- 
tional. Fortunately, they moderated 
gradually before the 18th; and on 
that day the sun rose unclouded, 
and dimmed only by a mist out of 
which it soon passed; and at the 
time when our telescopes showed us 
that the eclipse began, it was shining 
with its full splendor. 

Every one was at his post, and 
the observations immediately com- 
menced. During the first phases 
some thin vapors passed before the 
sun, which interfered somewhat with 
the thermometric measurements ; 
but, as the moment of totality ap- 
proached, the sky became sufficient- 
ly clear. 

Meanwhile the light diminished 
sensibly, surrounding objects appear- 
ing as if seen by moonlight. The 
decisive moment was near, and we 
waited for it with some anxiety ; this 
anxiety took nothing from our pow- 
ers of observation, it rather stimulat- 
ed and increased them ; and it was, 
besides, fully justified by the gran- 
deur of the spectacle which nature 
was preparing for us, and by the 
consciousness that the fruits of our 
thorough preparations and of a long 
voyage would depend on the use 
now made of a few minutes. 

The solar disc was soon reduced 
to a narrow bright arc, and we re- 
doubled our attention. The slits of 
the spectroscopes were kept precise- 
ly upon the part of the moon’s limb 
where the last light of the sun would 
be seen, so that they would be di- 
rected to the lower regions of the 
solar atmosphere at the moment of 
contact of the discs. 

The total obscuration occurred in- 
stantaneously, and the spectral phe- 
nomena also changed immediately 
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in a very remarkable manner. Two 
spectra, formed of five or six very 
bright lines—red, yellow, green, blue, 
and violet-—occupied the field in place 
of the prismatic image of the sun 
which had just disappeared. These 
spectra, about one minute (of arc) 
long, corresponded line for line, and 
were separated by a dark space in 
which I could see no lines. 

The finder showed that these two 
spectra were caused by two magnifi- 
cent protuberances which were now 
visible on each side of the point of 
contact. One of them, that on the 
left, was more than three minutes (or 
one tenth of the sun’s diameter) in 
height ; it looked like the flame ofa fur- 
nace, rushing violently from the open- 
ings of the burning mass within, and 
driven by a strong wind. The one to 
the right presented the appearance of 
a mass of snowy mountains, with its 
base resting on the moon’s limb, and 
enlightened bya setting sun. These 
appearances have been carefully 
drawn by M. Jules Lefaucheur. I will 
therefore only remark before quitting 
the subject, which I shall have to 
treat subsequently under a special 
aspect, that the preceding observa- 
tion shows at once: 

1st. The gaseous nature of the 
protuberances, (the lines being bright. ) 

2d. The general similarity of their 
chemical composition, (the spectra 
corresponding line for line.) 

3d. Their chemical species, (the 
red and blue lines of their spectrum 
being no other than the lines C and 
F of the solar one, and belonging, as 
is well known, to hydrogen gas.) 

Let us now return to the dark 
space which separated the spectra 
of these protuberances. It will be 
remembered that, at the moment of 
the total obscuration, the slits were 
tangent to the solar and lunar discs, 
and were therefore directed toward 
the circumsolar regions immediately 
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above the photosphere, in which 
regions M. Kirchhoff’s theory places 
the atmosphere of vapors, which pro- 
duces by absorption the dark lines 
of the solar spectrum. This atmo- 
sphere, when shining by its own light, 
should, according to the same theory, 
give a reversed solar spectrum, that 
is to say, one composed entirely of 


‘ bright lines. This is what we were 


expecting and trying to verify, and it 
was to make the proof decisive that 
I had used so many precautions. 
But we have just seen that only the 
protuberances gave positive or bright- 
line spectra. Now, it is very certain 
that, if an atmosphere formed of the 


vapors of all the substances which. 


have been found in the sun really 
existed above the photosphere, it 
would have given a spectrum at least 
as brilliant as that of the protube- 
rances, which were formed of a gas 
much less dense and less luminous. 
It must, then, be admitted that, if this 
atmosphere exists, its height is so 
small that it has escaped notice. 

I must also add that this result 
did not much surprise me ; for my 
investigations on the solar spectrum 
had led me to doubt the reality of 
any considerable atmosphere around 
the sun, and I am more and more 
inclined to think that the phenomena 
of elective absorption, ascribed by 
the great physicist of Heidelberg to 
an atmosphere exterior to the sun, 
are due to the vapors of the photo- 
sphere itself, in which the solid and 
liquid particles forming the luminous 
clouds are floating. This view is not 
merely in harmony with the beautiful 
theory on the constitution of the 
photosphere which we owe to M. 
Faye, but even seems to be a neces- 
sary deduction from it. 

In fine, the eclipse of the 18th of 
August appears to me to show that 
the formation of the solar spectrum 
cannot be explained by the theory 


heretofore admitted, and I propose 
a correction to this theory as above 
indicated. 


To return to the protuberances. 
During the total obscuration, I was 
much impressed by the extreme bril- 
liancy of their spectral lines. The 
idea immediately occurred to me 
that they might be seen even when 
the sun was unobscured ; unfortu- 
nately the weather, which became 
cloudy after the eclipse, did not allow 
me to try the experiment on that day. 
During the night, the method and 
the means presented themselves 
clearly to my mind. Rising the next 
morning at three, I prepared for 
these new observations. The sun 
rose quite clear ; as soon as it had 
risen from the haze of the horizon, I 
began to examine it, placing the slit 
of the spectroscope, by means of the 
finder, upon the same place where, 
the day before, I had seen the pro 
tuberances. 

The slit, being placed partly on the 
solar disc and partly outside, gave, 
of course, two spectra, that of the 
sun and that of the protuberances. 
The.brilliancy of the solar spectrum 
was a great difficulty ; I partially 
avoided it by hiding the yellow, the 
green, and the blue portions, which 
were the most brilliant. All my 
attention was directed to the line C, 
dark for the sun, bright for the pro- 
tuberance, and which, coming at a 
rather faint part of the spectrum, was 
seen with comparative ease. 

I had not examined the right hand 
or western part of the protuberant 
region long when I suddenly noticed 
a small bright red line, forming an ex- 
act prolongation of the dark line G of 
the sun. Moving the slit so as to 
sweep methodically the region which 
I was exploring, this line remained, 
but changed its length and its bril- 
liancy in the different parts, showing 
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a great inequality in the height and 
brightness of the various parts of the 
protuberance. This examination was 
resumed at three different times, and 
the bright line always appeared in 
the same circumstances. M. Redier, 
who assisted me with much interest 
in these experiments, saw it as well 
as I, and soon we could even pre- 
dict its appearance by merely know- 
ing what region we were examining. 
Soon after, I ascertained that the 
line F showed itself simultaneously 
with G. 

In the afternoon, I returned to the 
region examined in the morning ; 
the bright lines again showed them- 
but they indicated great 
changes in the distribution of the 
protuberant matter ; the lines broke 
up sometimes into isolated fragments 
which would not unite with the prin- 
cipal one, notwithstanding the shift- 
ing of the slit. This suggested the 
existence of scattered clouds formed 
during the forenoon. In the region 
of the great (or left hand) protube- 
rance, I found some bright lines, but 
their length and arrangement showed 
that great changes had also occurred 
here. 


adtieiiads 
seives, 


These first observations already 
showed that the coincidence of the 
lines G and F was real, and that hy- 
drogen was certainly the most im- 
portant element in these circumsolar 
masses. They also established the 
rapidity of the changes which these 
bodies undergo, which cannot be per- 
ceived during the short duration of 
an eclipse. 

The following days, I availed my- 
self of all the opportunities allowed 
by the weather to apply and perfect 
the new method, at least as far as 
was permitted by the character of 
the instruments, which had not been 
constructed to suit this new idea. 

Observing very attentively the lines 
of the protuberances, I have some- 
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times noticed that they penetrated 
into the dark lines of the solar spec- 
trum, showing thus that the protube- 
rance extends over part of the sun’s 
disc. This result was naturally to 
be expected ; but the interposition of 
the moon has always made its proof 
impossible during eclipses. 

I will also detail here an observa- 
tion made on the 4th of September 
ata favorable time, which shows how 
rapidly the protuberances change 
their form and position. 

At gh. 50m., the examination of 
the sun showed a mass of protuber- 
ant matter in the lower part of the 
disc. To determine its shape, I used 
a method which may be called chro- 
nometric, since time is employed in 
it as the standard of measure. 

In this method, the telescope is 
placed in a fixed position, so chosen 
that by the diurnal movement of the 
sun all parts of the region to be ex- 
plored shall come in turn into the 
field of the spectroscope ; and at de- 
terminate times the length and situ- 
ation of the spectral lines succes- 
sively produced are noted. 

The time occupied by the sun’s 
disc in passing before the slit gives 
the value of a second of time in 
minutes of arc. This, combined 
with the length of the lines estimated 
in the same unit, gives the means for 
a graphic representation of the pro- 
tuberance. 

The application of this method to 
the study of the solar region just 
mentioned as seen on this occasion, 
showed a protuberance extending 
over about thirty degrees (or one 
twelfth) of the sun’s circumference, 
ten of which were east of the verti- 
cal diameter, and twenty west. Near 
the extremity of the western part, a 
cloud was lying, distant one and a 
half minutes, or one twentieth of the 
sun’s diameter, from its limb. This 
cloud, about two minutes long and 
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one high, was parallel to the limb. 
One hour afterward, a new drawing 
showed that the cloud had risen 
rapidly, and taken a globular form. 
But its movements soon became still 
quicker ; for ten minutes later, at 
eleven o’clock, the globe was enor- 
mously extended in a direction per- 
pendicular to the limb and to its 
previous position. A little mass of 
matter was also detached from the 
lower part, and hung between the 
sun and the main body of the cloud. 
Thick weather coming on prevented 
further observations. 

To resume our remarks. Con- 
sidered in regard to its principle, the 
new method is based upon the dif- 
ference @f the spectral properties of 
the protuberances and of the photo- 
sphere. The light of the latter ema- 


nates from solid or liquid particles, 
which are incandescent, and is in- 
comparably brighter than that of the 
former ; so that these have hardly 
deen visible hitherto, except during 


eclipses. But the case is quite 
altered when we use the spectra of 
these bodies. For the solar light is 
spread over the whole extent of its 
spectrum, and thus much weakened ; 
while that of the protuberances, on 
the contrary, is condensed into a few 
lines whose intensity bears some 
proportion to that of the correspond- 
ing solar ones. Hence their lines 
are quite easily seen in the field, 
together with those of the sun, though 
their ordinary images are entirely 
effaced by the dazzling light of the 
photosphere. 

Another very fortunate circum- 
stance for the new method comes to 
the support of the one just men- 
tioned, namely, that the bright lines 
of the protuberances answer to the 
dark ones of the solar spectrum. 
Hence they are not only more easily 
seen in their own proper field, out- 
side and on the edge of the solar 


spectrum, but they can even be fol- 
lowed into the interior of the latter, 
and by this means the protuberances 
can be traced upon the globe of the 
sun itself. 

As regards the determination of 
chemical composition, the methods 
followed during total eclipses always 
carried with them some uncertainty ; 
since, in the absence of the sun’s 
light, graduated scales had to be 
employed to fix the position of the 
lines. The new method enables us 
to compare the two spectra directly. 

As to the results obtained during 
the brief period in which this method 
has been used, they are as follows: 

1st. That the luminous protuber- 
ances observed during total eclipses 
belong unquestionably to the circum- 
solar regions. 

2d. That these bodies are mainly 
or entirely composed of incandescent 
hydrogen gas. 

3d. That they are subject to move- 
ments of which no terrestrial pheno- 
menon Can give us any idea; since, 
though they are masses of matter 
having several hundred times the 
volume of the earth, they change 
completely their form and position 
in the course of a few minutes. 

Such are the principal facts ar- 
rived at. I hope, notwithstanding 
the state of my eyes—fatigued by pro 
tracted experiments upon the subject 
of light—that I shall be able to con- 
tinue my labors, and have the honor 
of submitting the results to the 
Bureau. 

In conclusion, I will add, that | 
have also had an opportunity to con- 
tinue my researches on the spectrum 
of the vapor of water. The climate 
of India, which is very moist at pre- 
sent, is quite favorable to these in- 
vestigations. I am inclined to at- 
tribute to this spectrum a continually 
increasing importance. The whole 
series of my observations here and 
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at Paris has made me confident of 
an elective action upon all the solar 
rays as far as the extreme violet, 
though in the latter such an action 
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is much more difficult to establish 
with certainty. These experiments 
will form the subject of a separate 
communication. 





WHO SHALL TAKE CARE OF THE POOR? 


FIRST ARTICLE, 


Tue duty of caring for the poor, 
which Christ laid upon his church, 
has been assumed in modern times 
by the civil power ; and governments 
have sought, by legislative enactments 
and political machinery, to fill the 
place of those ecclesiastical charities 
which disappeared in the convulsions 
of the sixteenth century. It is need- 
less to say that their attempts have 
failed, and that the problem, “ Who 
shall take care of the poor?” is still, 
in all Protestant countries, practically 
unsolved. We feel, therefore, that 
no apology is necessary for entering 
upon its discussion here, and that 
any light which may be thrown upon 
the subject by ourselves or others 
will tend to elucidate one of the most 
perplexed and difficult social ques- 
tions of the present age. 

There are certain fundamental 
principles which any examination of 
this subject, from a Christian point 
of view, must assume, and in accord- 
ance with which all Christian theo- 
ries and practice concerning it must 
proceed. 

These principles may be thus 
briefly stated : 

I. That the care of the poor de- 
volves upon those who continue the 
mission of Christ in the redemption 
of mankind and accept and obey his 
command, “ Feed my flock ;” upon 


those whose discipline of character, 
at once personal and corporate, 
enables them to help the helpless, to 
reform the vicious, and to conciliate 
the dangerous, while their organiza- 
tion affords a guarantee of persistence 
in these good works and of the pro- 
per use of the means confided to 
them ; in a word, upon those who 
combine the attributes of a provi- 
dence at once universal and discern- 
ing, with equity in administration 
and energy in execution. 

II. That the principle of action, 
by which this work alone can be 
effected, is what may be termed “ ab- 
sorbent substitution,” that is, the 
voluntary assumption of poverty out 
of practical sympathy with the poor. 

III. That the legitimate effect of 
this action is to encourage, aid, and 
guide the poor to help themselves, and 
to infuse into them that love for their 
neighbor which, by this mediation, 
becomes reciprocal. 

IV. That the established means 
by which this work must be perform- 
ed are, first: The church in her 
collective capacity ; second, the or- 
ders of charity ; third, the various- 
ly constituted beneficial societies ; 
fourth, the hand of private Christian 
charity, the latter of which, in the 
discussion of this question as a public 
one, does not, however, enter into our 
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consideration. ‘The three first men- 
tioned are often found united in the 
same community: the church, repre- 
sented by the congregation, contain- 
ing Sisters of Charity or Mercy, and 
also assistant orders of pious persons, 
who, though bound by no vows, work 
in the world and aid the other orders 
with their purse and influence. Still, 
those who take the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and who, in 
organized communities, devote them- 
selves to works of charity, must be 
regarded as the most perfect organs 
of this Christian work. And these 
become thus voluntarily poor, self- 
denying, and exclusive, because not 
only is the healthy soul fortified and 
preserved in spiritual power by pri- 
vation of the pleasures of the senses, 
but poverty itself becomes ennobled 
by the assumption, and its degrada- 
tion disappears. 

Treating these principles, for the 
present, as self-evident, we now in- 
quire : 

Who are our poor, and how shall 
they be cared for? 

Upon this question, the Catholic 
Church cannot limit her providential 
mission or assume a sectarian atti- 
tude. While preaching, by example, 
to the pious and humane of every 
creed, the zeal of active charity, she 
must extend her benefits to all those 
who need and seek her, without favor 
or distinction. This she must do to 
be consistent with her own historic 
record, and to fulfil the behest of her 
Lord. 

Wherever Christian faith and love 
exist, “ by their works ye shall know 
them.” Charity is the test of the 
Catholic faith. Our Douay Catechism 
says that “the first fruit of the Holy 
Ghost is charity.” Then it tells us 
what charity means, in the language 
of its effects, namely, “To feed the 
hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to 
clothe the naked, to visit and ransom 


captives, to harbor the harborless, to 
visit the sick, to bury the dead :” a 
very matter of fact definition, but 
which implies that, 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

The practice of charity alone can 
reconcile mankind by dissipating 
schism, and by thus re-establishing 
their unison, secure the triumph of 
the Christian church over the world. 

This universal unity of spirit em- 
ploys in its methods of action many 
distinct organs and corresponding 
varieties of function, and the time 
honored maxim, Una fides, una domus, 
“One faith, one house,” and the 
obedience to constituted authority, 
bind in the circle of good-will those 
orders which, though each adopts a 
particular rule and special use, ami- 
cably co-operate in their separation. 
like the branches of the same vine. 

Whatever principles of action ex- 
perience has sanctioned in Catholic 
charities, commend themselves alik« 
to all Christians. 

“Why is it,” asks Mrs. Jameson, 
“that we see so many women, care 
fully educated, going over to the 
Catholic Church? For no other rea 
son than for the power it gives them 
to throw their energies into a sphere 
of definite utility, under the con- 
trol of a high religious responsibi- 
lity.” 

To each of the notable aspects of 
human affliction corresponds, in the 
history of Christendom, one or more 
orders consecrated to its relief, and, far 
from being confined to mere palliative 
expedients, organic efforts toward the 
radical cure of our social evils have 
been developed under the influence 
of the Catholic Church. 

Distinctive characters of the Ca- 
tholic orders, though not confined to 
them, are celibacy and community of 
property. A bond of union purely 
spiritual dissolves and replaces those 
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ties which develop the personality of 
the individual. 

No fair comparison can be institut- 
ed between Catholic and Protestant 
orders of charity, for the simple rea- 
son that marriage and the family, 
which perpetuate secular estates by 
entail or inheritance, or seek, in the 
exchange of love, an earthly heaven, 
act as effectual dissolvents on reli- 
gious orders consecrated toa special 
work. The vitality of the Episcopa- 
lian charities, St. John’s and St. 
Luke’s, is now undergoing this expe- 
riment, to-wit: Can the requisite 
number of efficient nurses and offi- 
cers be maintained without binding 
vows? Can the service of the order 
be organized with influences that 
shall counterpoise the temptations of 
worldly vanities and interests, the 
powerful attraction of the sexes, 
and the honorable ambition of be- 
coming one’s self a focus of social ra- 
diation ? 

Of course, it is not necessary to 
the effectiveness of a given service 
that it should always be rendered by 
the same individuals; but numbers 
avail not without discipline; and, 
while relays and successions are al- 
lowed, they must not be too fre- 
quent. The sacrifice of personal li- 
berty, to a certain extent, is indis- 
pensable to the order and efficiency 
of co-operative charity. Hence it is 
not surprising that the first attempts 
in England to constitute Episcopa- 
lian orders of charity should gene- 
rally have failed. This impulse was 
due to the humiliating lesson of the 
Crimean war, when Sisters of Chari- 
ty and Mercy flocked from all Eu- 
rope to the assistance of the French 
sick and wounded, when similar or- 
ders of the Greek Church came to 
befriend the afflicted Russian sol- 
diers ; but the English were perish- 
ing miserably, until their unlooked- 
for succor by the intervention of 
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Miss Florence Nightingale and her 
heroic band. 

The necessity thus apprehended, 
to fall back on the institutions of 
Catholicity, has recently occasioned 
the formation of orders, who take 
the vow of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience. Sisters of Mercy and 
Sisters of the Contemplative Life may 
be seen in London, repairing to cha- 
pel through deserted streets in the 
early morning hours. Will such 
vows, unsanctioned by the public 
opinion of Protestant countries, be 
really binding? How has it proved 
at Valle Cruce ? 

Oppressed and alarmed by the in- 
crease of pauperism, and the worse 
than inefficiency of her poor-rates 
and secular measures of pauper-re- 
lief, England now feels that she has 
committed something near akin to 
suicide in the destruction of her re- 
ligious orders. No longer “merry 
and wise,” her political economists 
are splitting hairs to find just what 
pittance may suffice to keep the poor 
from dying of hunger without making 
them more comfortable than others 
whose pride refuses alms, so as not 
to set a premium on idleness. 

“ The notion popularized by Cob- 
bett,” says Herbert Spencer, arguing 
the question, “that every one has a 
right to a maintenance out of the 
soil, leaves those who adopt it in an 
awkward predicament. Do but ask 
them to specify, and they are set 
fast. Assent to their principle ; tell 
them you will assume their title to 
be valid ; and then, as a needful pre- 
liminary to the liquidation of their 
claim, ask for some precise defini- 
tion of it; inquire what is a mainte- 
nance. They are dumb! Is it, say 
you, potatoes and salt, with rags and 
a mud cabin? or is it bread and ba- 
con, in a two-roomed cottage? Will 
a joint on Sundays suffice? or does 
the demand include meat and malt- 
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liquor daily? Will tea, coffee, and 
tobacco be expected ? and if so, how 
many ounces of each? Are bare 
walls and brick floors all that is need- 
ed? or must there be carpets and pa- 
per-hanging? Are shoes consider- 
ed essential? or will the Scotch prac- 
tice be approved? Shall the cloth- 
ing be of fustian? If not, of what 
quality must the broadcloth be? In 
short, just point out whére, between 
the two extremes of starvation and 
luxury, this something called a main- 
tenance lies. How else shall we know 
whether enough has been awarded, 
or whether too much? One thinks 
that a bare subsistence is all that 
can fairly be demanded. Another 
hints at something beyond. A third 
maintains that a few of the enjoyments 
of life should be provided for. And 
some of the more consistent, pushing 
the doctrine to its legitimate result, 
will rest satisfied with nothing short 
of community of property.” 

What this argument renders most 
apparent is, the necessity for an um- 
pire, or mediatorial power, between 
collective society and the individual 
or family requiring aid, a power sym- 
pathetic alike with those who have 
more, and with those who have less, 
than necessity demands, and whose 
social position shall derive, from a 
source superior to either, a prestige 
which will inspire confidence in its 
discretion and give a certain authori- 
ty to its decisions. If personal bene- 
ficence or corporate guarantees suf- 
fice for the relief of sufferers, or to 
obtain for those able and willing 
the opportunity of suitable employ- 
ment, the mediatorial power will not 
interfere. If, on the other hand, ap- 
peal be made to it, it may act either 
by the exercise of its own faculties, 
or as the trustee of social goods ; a 
mutual intelligence bureau of higher 
grade than our ordinary business of- 
fices. Such a function the Catholic 


Church and its orders of charity ful- 
filled in England, and may yet fulfil 
in America. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill well observes, 
that the state cannot undertake to 
discriminate between the deserving 
and the undeserving indigent. It 
owes no more than subsistence to the 
first, and can give no less to the last. 
Since it must provide subsistence for 
the criminal poor while undergoing 
punishment, not to do the same for 
the poor—who have not offended—is 
to give a premium to crime. Guar- 
dians and overseers are got fit to be 
trusted to give or withhold other peo- 
ple’s money according to their ver- 
dict on the morality of the person 
soliciting it, and it would show much 
ignorance of the ways of mankind to 
suppose that such persons, even in 
the almost impossible case of their 
being qualified, will take the trouble 
of ascertaining and sifting the past 
conduct of a person in distress, so as 
to form a rational judgment on it. 
Private charity can make these dis- 
tinctions, and, in bestowing its own 
money, is entitled to do so according 
to its own judgment. 

It is admitted to be right that hu- 
man beings should help one another ; 
and the more so in proportion to the 
urgency of the need. In all cases of 
helping, we distinguish the conse- 
quences of the assistance itself, and 
the consequences of relying on the 
assistance. The former are general- 
ly beneficial, but the latter for the 
most part injurious ; so much so, in 
many cases, as greatly to outweigh 
the value of the benefit: There are 
few things more mischievous than 
that people should rely on the habi- 
tual aid of others for the means of 
subsistence, and unhappily there is 
no lesson which they more easily 
learn. The problem to be solved is, 
how to give the greatest amount of 
needful help with the smallest en- 
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couragement to undue reliance on it. 
Energy and self-dependence are, 
however, liable to be impaired by 
the absence of help as well as by its 
excess. It is even more fatal to ex- 
ertion to have no hope of succeeding 
by it than to be assured of succeed- 
ing without it. When the condition 
of any one is so disastrous that his 
energies are paralyzed by discour- 
agement, assistance is a tonic, not a 
sedative. It braces instead of dead- 
ening the active faculties, always pro- 
vided that the assistance is not such 
as to dispense with self-help by sub- 
stituting itself for the person’s own 
labor, skill, and prudence, but is 
limited to affording him a better 
hope of attaining success by those 
legitimate means. This accordingly 
is a test to which all plans of philan- 
thropy should be brought, whether 
intended for the benefit of indivi- 
duals or of classes, and whether con- 
ducted on the voluntary or the gov- 
ernment principle. 

Overlooking the spiritual forces 
which religious charity brings to bear 
in elevating the moral tone of cha- 
racter, Mr. Mill finds the foregoing 
principles well applied by the Eng- 
lish Poor-Law of 1834, because, while 
it prevents any person, except by his 
own choice, from dying of hunger, it 
leaves their condition as much as 
possible below that of the poorest 
who find support for themselves. 
Mr. Mill’s logic here seems to arrive 
at the reductio ad absurdum ; for the 
state of these poorest of the working 
poor, whom pride forbids to claim 
pauper relief, is too distressing for 
charity, acting only below that level, 
to be of any avail. Usually inclined 
to the most liberal and humane views, 
Mr. Mill has here given way to a 
Protestant prejudice, which regards 
as ill-advised the more whole-souled 
Catholic style of charity. The fol- 
lowing extract from De Vere’s work 
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shows the contrast, and affords a 
good answer to this overcautious- 
ness about doing too much. All 
depends upon the spirit in which 
charity is bestowed ; it should be 
cordial, not humiliating and distress- 
ing : 


“‘ Most of the Sisters are from the class of 
servants and needle-women ; but there are 
many who, having been brought up to enjoy 
all the comforts and even elegances of life, 
have willingly renounced all to make them- 
selves the humblest servants of the poor, to 
wash, and cook, and deg for those who have 
been beggars all their lives. The secret of 
all this lies in this, that the Sisters see, in 
their poor, Jesus Christ himself, to wait on 
whom must be their highest glory. From 
this, then, springs the most delightful inter- 
change of feeling between the Sisters and 
their pensioners ; for these poor people reve- 
rence with the liveliest gratitude those who 
seem to them as the angels of God sent to re- 
deem them from all their misery and wretch- 
edness, to comfort their bodies, and enlight- 
en their souls. The change wrought in the 
old people after they have been with the Sis- 
ters a little while, is said to be most remark- 
able. From being fractious, complaining, 
and idle, they grow cheerful and contented 
in the highest degree, and every one is anx- 
ious to do something to contribute to the 
common stock. ‘ Our houses, our Sisters,’ 
they say—a type of the perfect union which 
reigns amongst them. Everything is done 
by the Sisters to cultivate a spirit of cheer- 
fulness ; they are treated as children, and 
every opportunity is embraced of making 
them a little festival. The beautiful simpli- 
city of childhood seems to return in all its 
fulness to these poor creatures, whose lives 
have been spent in vice and misery. From 
a state approaching to brutality, they revive 
even to gayety. Well may they say as they 
do, ‘We never were happy until we came 
here.’ On great occasions they sing and 
dance, and the Sisters join with them. 
When the anniversary of the house of Rou- 
en was lately celebrated, the old woman who 
had been the first pensioner was crowned as 
the queen of the day, and her lowly seat deck- 
ed with flowers, whilst her aged companions 
cheered her with the heartiest good will. 

“ The tender regard with which the Sisters 
cherish the poor on whom they wait, calls 
forth the best feelings of their hearts, so 
long dead to every human charity. They 
respond by the most refreshing cordiality ; 
but truly hearts could not resist the winning 
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kindness with which they are invariably 
treated. One little incident may illustrate 
how above all selfish considerations the law 
of kindness prevails: One old woman was 
anxious to be received among the ‘ Little Sis- 
ters’ somewhere in France. Her case well 
deserved the privilege, but the old woman 
insisted on bringing also into the house her 
hen and her sparrow. Without these com- 
panions, she would not enter; she would 
rather forego the advantage offered to her. 
The old woman, her hen, and her sparrow 
were all admitted together, anything rather 
than lose an opportunitv of doing good. 

“« Selfishness cannot long exist where such 
examples of self-denial are ever present in 
these Sisters. They take the worst of every- 
thing for themselves. Even in the longest 
established houses there are no chairs ex- 
cept for the old people; the Sisters ‘ sit 
upon their heels.’ A Jesuit father, on one 
day visiting one of the houses, found the 
Sisters just sitting down to dinner. They 
had nothing to drink out of but odd and 
broken vessels, mustard-pots, jam-pots, etc. ; 
all in such a dilapidated condition that the 
good father hastened off the very first peni- 
tent, who came to him for confession, with 
an injunction to buy a dozen of glasses and 
send them to the house of his ‘Petites Seurs.’ 
Such is their voluntary poverty ! 

“Every time a house is opened, so soon 
as a sufficient number of poor are collected, 
a retreat is preached. The fruits of these 
retreats, in those who have been so long 
absent from the sacraments, is wonderful. 
Thus the house is furnished with those who 
serve to set a good example to all those who 
are afterward admitted. 

“Nothing can exceed the gratitude of 
these poor creatures when reconciled with 
God. They embrace the Sisters with tears. 
‘It is seventy-five years since I drew near 
to God,’ said one ; ‘and now I am going to 
receive him to-morrow.’ A poor barber who 
had lost the use of his hands through rheu- 
matism, and, being unable to exercise his 
profession, had fallen into such a state of 
destitution that he was thankful to accept an 
asylum in one of the houses of the ‘ Little 
Sisters,’ was observed, after his confession, 
to be looking at his hands. ‘ What are you 
doing ? was asked of him. ‘I am looking 
at the finger of God,’ he replied. This 
spirit of resignation and gratitude is nearly 
universal, and the Sisters are not without 
their consolation even in this world.” 


To the special ministry of the Sis- 
terhoods of Charity have been as- 
signed the sick, infirm, and aged 


poor, whom all regard as proper ob- 
jects of relief and pious care. We 
have shown, in our October number, 
how well they satisfied alike the 
Christian and the economic need. 
Mrs. Jameson, in the work there re- 
ferred to,* has strongly contrasted 
the conditions of the “ English work- 
house system” (which is the same as 
ours) with the religious management 
not only of the sick-poor, but also of 
the criminal and most degraded class- 
es. Take, for instance, the Austrian 
prison at Neudorf. This prison is an 
experiment which as yet had only had 
a three years’ trial when Mrs. Jame- 
son visited it, but had already suc- 
ceeded so well, both morally and 
economically, that the Austrian gov- 
ernment was preparing to organize 
eleven others on the same plan. It 
began by the efforts of two humane 
ladies to find a refuge for those 
wretched creatures of their own sex 
who, after yndergoing their term of 
punishment, were cast out of the pri- 
sons. They obtained the aid of two 
Sisters of a religious order in France, 
devoted to the reformation of lost 
and depraved women. Government 
soon enlarged their sphere of action, 
and confided to them the administra- 
tion of a prison, penitentiary, and 
hospital, with several buildings and 
a large garden. 

“In its management, I found more than 
two hundred criminals, separated into three 
classes. The first class consisted of despe- 
rate characters, the refuse of the prisons at 
Vienna, who are brought under a strong 
armed guard, bound hand and foot. Their 
appearance was either stupid, gross, and va- 
cant or frightful from the predominance of 
evil propensities. The second class, drafted 
from the first, were called the penitents, and 
showed, in the expression of their counte- 
nances, an extraordinary change from the 
newly arrived. They were allowed to assist 
in the house, to cook and to wash, and to 
work in the garden, which last was a great 
boon. There were more than fifty of these, 
and they were, at least, humanized. The 
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third class were the voluntaries who, when 
their term had expired, preferred remaining 
in the house and were allowed to do so. 
Part of the profit of their work was retained 
for their benefit. 

“ Twelve women, aided by three chaplains, 
a surgeon, and a physician, none of whom 
resided in the establishment, managed the 
whole. They had dismissed the soldiers and 
police-officers, finding that they needed no 
other means of constraint than their dignity, 
good sense, patience, and tenderness. There 
was as much of frightful physical disease as 
there was of moral disease, crime, and mis- 
ery. Two Sisters acted as chief nurses and 
apothecaries. The ventilation and cleanli- 
ness were perfect. When I expressed my 
astonishment that so small a number of wo- 
men could manage such a set of wild and 
wicked creatures, the answer was, ‘If we 
want assistance, we shall have it ; but it is as 
easy with our system to manage three hun- 
dred as one hundred or as fifty. The power 
is not in ourselves, it is granted from above.’ 
Here men and women were acting together ; 
and in all the regulations, religious and san- 
itary, there was mutual aid, mutual respect, 
and interchange of experience ; but the Sis- 
ters were subordinate only to the chief civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities; the internal 
administration rested with them.” 


The “ Little Sisters of the Poor” 
have inspired the following remarks, 
which apply to many other orders 
actively engaged in works of cha- 
rity : 


“Their records demonstrate that religious 
institutions do, effectually and cheaply, what 
the clumsy and lifeless machinery of the 
state does at an enormous cost and peril, 
with a very questionable preponderance of 
gain over loss. Charity is a religious work, 
and these orders are specially qualified, as 
religious, to lead the charity of the country ; 
they have a special vocation and a superna- 
tural aim ; they unite the strongest motives 
for individual exertion with the highest de- 
velopment of the co-operative system ; they 
are free from the impediments of other par- 
ties ; what they give establishes no legal or 
political right, yet it recognizes a moral 
claim and provides for a human want. In 
addressing the statesmen of this country, we 
can prove that one thousand dollars a year, 
thus wisely spent in well-organized charity, 
goes twice as far as two thousand dollars a 
year spent with a blundering alternation of 
prodigality and cruelty, such as characterizes 
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the management of our secular charities. 
Organic bodies contain within themselves a 
principle of endless adaptation. The church, 
herself an organic body, is the fruitful moth- 
er of all such organizations as the moral 
needs of man require ; nor is there any rea- 
son to doubt that she can help the modern 
pauper as readily as the captives, the lepers, 
and the laborers in mines for whom her 
medizval orders worked. The recent insti- 
tution of the ‘ Little Sisters of the Poor’ de- 
rives a peculiar interest from the mode in 
which it approaches that special trial of, 
modern society, pauperism, and it may, with 
the divine blessing, advance from its present 
humble beginning to enterprises which, alike 
on the ground of theology and of sound po- 
litical economy, are beyond the efforts of the 
most beneficent governments now existing.” 


The gospels abundantly attest the 
loving and tender behavior of Christ 
toward the poor and the afflicted of 
every class. It is important to note 
how lively and loyal is the tradition 
of this conduct in the Christian 
church, from its earliest periods to 
our own day. It was a favorite turn 
in the medieval legends of charity 
that our Lord should reveal himself, 
even in the body, to those who had, 
for his love, consoled some poor ob- 
ject of compassion. It is written of 
St. Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary, that 
she kept always near her, and herself 
served, thirteen sick poor, in memory 
of Christ and the twelve apostles. 


“ Among the sick was a poor little leper 
riamed Helias, whose condition was so de- 
plorable that no one would take charge of 
him. Elizabeth, seeing him thus abandoned 
by all, felt herself bound to do more for him 
than for any other; she took and bathed 
him herself, anointed him with a healing 
balm, and then laid him in the bed, even 
that which she shared with her royal hus- 
band. Now it happened that the duke re- 
turned to the castle whilst Elizabeth, was 
thus occupied. His mother ran out imme- 
diately to meet him, and when he alighted 
she said, ‘Come with me, dear son, and I 
will show thee a pretty doing of thy Eliza- 
beth.’ ‘ What does this mean?’ said the 
duke. ‘ Only come,’ said she, ‘and thou 
wilt see one she loves much better than 
thee.’ Then, taking him by the hand, she 
led him to his chamber and to his bed, and 
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said to him, ‘ Now look, dear son, thy wife 
puts lepers in thy bed without my being 
able to prevent her. She wishes to give thee 
leprosy, thou seest it thyself.’ On hearing 
these words, the duke could not repress a 
certain degree of irritation, and he quickly 
raised the covering of his bed; but, at the 
same moment, the Most High unsealed the 
eyes of his soul, and, in place of the leper, 
he saw the figure of Jesus Christ crucified 
extended on his bed. At this sight he re- 
mained motionless, as did his mother, and 
began to shed abundant tears without being 
able at first to utter a word. Then, turning 
round, he saw his wife, who had gently fol- 
lowed in order to calm his wrath against the 
leper. ‘ Elizabeth,’ said he, ‘ my dear, good 
sister, I pray thee often to give my bed to 
such guests. I shall always thank thee for 
this, and be thou not hindered by any one in 
the exercise of thy virtue.’ Then he knelt 
and prayed thus to God, ‘ Lord, have mercy 
upon me a poor sinner. I am not worthy to 
see all these wonders,’ ” * 


For the many illustrations of the 
wonderful diffusion of benevolence 
in the early ages of the Christian 
church, in contrast with the truculent 
spirit of the contemporaneous pagan- 
ism, see. Rev. Dr. Manahan’s 77i- 
umph of the Catholic Church, etc. 

We recall here the mention of 
John, Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
asked of his clergy a register of all 
the poor and destitute in that city. 
“Go,” said he, “and get me a full 
list of my masters.” 

From the Theodosian code, it ap- 
pears that the church owned large 
vessels, employed either in bringing 
to some dioceses provisions for their 
own flocks, or in sending help to the 
most afflicted communities, from 
Egypt even unto Gaul. 

“The Cenobites, or Monks of the 
Desert,” says St. Augustine, “ used 
to freight these ships of charity with 
grain, obtained by them in exchange 
for the mats and baskets which they 
manufactured.” The vast hospital, 
founded by St. Basil, of Cappadocia, 
near Caesarea, is called by St. Gre- 


* Montalembert, Life of St. Elizabeth. 
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gory “a new city built for the sick 
and poor.” 

Hospitals were so great an inno- 
vation on the customs of the ancient 
classic world, that the Emperor Ju- 
lian, surnamed “ The Apostate,” tried 
in vain to introduce them. Repel- 
ling the Christian doctrine, he was 
sensible of the influence of Christian 
charity, and would fain have en- 
grafted on the pagan stock this fruit 
of another dispensation. 

Why are the poor and afflicted 
especially given in charge to the 
church, and why does the Christian 
see them with quite other eyes than 
those of mere benevolence? Why 
is Christ identified, in his birth and 
companionship, with the poor? Why 
are the most suffering classes the first 
objects of his care and mediation ? 

If it is written that “ He who shall 
give to one of my disciples only so 
much as a cup of cold water in my 
name, shall not lose his reward,” it 
is also written that the hungry, the 
thirsty, the stranger, the naked, the 
sick, the prisoner, are all our breth- 
ren in Christ. It is by virtue of that 
susceptibility, which the exercise of 
charity develops in us, that we be- 
come consciously “members one of 
another in the body of Christ.” 

Jesus Christ came to awaken in 
humanity a conscience including our 
neighbor, a conservative instinct em- 
bracing the relations of the individual 
with the species, unlimited by family, 
clan, or nation; and which tran- 
scends the analysis of a Malthus, a 
Locke, or a La Rochefoucauld.* 

The suffering persons or classes 
are the atoms, the organs, or the 

* That Sister of the Poor, whom you pass in the 
street with her basket, and perhaps look down upon 
as on a creature of inferior grade, is living closer to the 
heart of universal love, is deeper in celestial wisdom 
than the proud philosopher ; leads a life more heroic 
in its abnegation and humility than the general with 
his bloody laurels. ‘This is so, because the divine in- 
flux of life moulds the will and the affections, and 


moves the bowels of compassion long before the brain 
matures its schemes of action. 
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local points where the life of hu- 
manity is threatened or compro- 
mised ; thither, with unwonted ener- 
gy, must its vital resources be direct- 
ed; and how directed? Here we 
find the contrast between the spirit 
of Christ and that of pagan or schis- 
matic countries. Ignoring the true 
unity of man, paganism merely sup- 
pressed the effects of misery by sup- 
pressing the person of the miserable. 
It did not consider that the spirit of 
cruelty, developed or encouraged in 
this elimination, is itself a living 
cause and propagator of human 
misery. Religious sympathy alone 
could quicken the intelligence to this 
perception, and find something pre- 
cious in the life of the wretch res- 
cued from his wretchedness ; find 
beneath the rags, the dirt, and the 
chains, beneath ignorance, the vices, 
and diseases, that “a man’s a man 
for a’ that.” Again, Christianity dis- 
cerned precious discipline of virtue 
in the exercise of charity, and prac- 
tised it no less for the sake of the 
giver than that ofthe receiver. This 
is a practical commentary on the 
axiom of human unity or solidarity, 
anticipating the fuller light ‘which 
may be expected from a knowledge 
of our ulterior destinies. 

Wherever the church has nobly 
filled her part as the social con- 
science of Christendom, (a function 
for which the confessional so well 
adapts her,) she has been the intel- 
ligent mediator between those who 
need to give or to serve, and those 
who are really in need; she has 
maintained a social equilibrium while 
averting the jealousies and hatreds 
of classes, and by her enlightened 
and judicious distribution has pre- 
vented charity from ministering to 
vices and imposture. 

“The poor ye shall have always 
with you.” The worst prejudices 
only will interpret this saying of our 
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Lord so as to discourage our efforts 
to eliminate, from the condition of 
the poor, its actual vices, disgracés, 
and miseries. This once effected by 
means, the success of whch ex- 
perience has verified, there remains 
an honorable poverty due to the dis- 
interested devotions of science, art, 
and social affections, in which the 
love of our neighbor, under divers 
forms, absorbs cupidity and the 
cares of self-preservation. The 
church has always encouraged vows 
of voluntary poverty, and directed 
the zeal which animated them to 
Christian uses. She has permitted 
the rich to expiate their crimes by 
sharing their fortunes with the poor, 
even by soliciting alms for them ; 
and we are told that Roman nobles 
have been seen, during this very year, 
thus begging in the streets of Rome. 

To a noble poverty belong the 
first years, and often the whole life, 
of the inventor, of the true artist, of 
all whose originality of conception 
or fidelity to the ideal transcends 
prudential economy. We may glance 
but in passing at that “ Bohemia,” 
where floating wrecks mingle in dis- 
order with germinal forces of the 
social future. In proportion as the 
constitution of societies shall be per-. 
fected in kind and useful labors, 
those in whose characters friendship. 
predominates, whether attached to. 
holy orders like the Trappists and 
Sisters of Charity, or simply mem- 
bers of the church of Christ, will 
content themselves with the common 
minimum, and work in their elected ; 
spheres without care for any other 
material compensation. To such has 
Christ said: “ Take no care what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or 
wherewithal ye shall be clothed,” etc. 
“ Consider the lilies,’ etc. We 
shall not confound these noble poor 
with paupers, a term which compre- 
hends indifferently the victims of 
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misfortune, of vice, and of disease ; 
deficient in faculties either corporeal 
or mental, or in consistency of pur- 
pose, principle, and will. Pauperism 
is not to be regarded as a state of 
suffering to which the Christian 
should be resigned ; far from being 
an expiation of sin, it is not only 
humiliation, but degradation and 
perversion, and owes its parasite ex- 
istence to the absence or decline of 
Christian life. 

The Catholic Church commenced 
an exterminating war on pauperism 
in those fraternal associations which 
sprang from the breath of the Saviour, 
and which its religious orders have 
never intermitted. Disbanded by the 
persecutions of the Roman empire, 
they rallied to works of charity ; and, 
gradually obtaining spiritual ascend- 
ency over Europe, organized agricul- 
ture and the ‘arts of peace. In the 
sixth century, the Benedictines and 
Columbans reclaimed the soils of Eu- 
rope from their wilderness, and their 
peoples from the worst of barbarism. 

The monasteries and convents, 
considered from the point of view 
of political and social economy, were 
agricultural, scientific, and domestic 
associations, with fields, gardens, and 
orchards, libraries, laboratories, and 
workshops, provided with all the 
means and facilities known in their 
age and country for the subjection 
of nature’s resources to the progres- 
sive evolution of humanity. Fusing 
the nobles and the people, absorbing, 
in the sentiment of our common fa- 

:therhood in God and brotherhood in 
Christ, the invidious distinctions of 
caste, reconciling again in their ad- 
ministration the behests of spiritual 
culture with the exigencies of mate- 
rial existence and refinement of taste 
in letters and the arts, the monastic 
orders were for Christendom a most 
benign providence. Their charities 
never have been limited to the neces- 
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sities of mere subsistence, like the 
secular dolings out of so-ca//ed modern 
charity. Hearts must respond to the 
needs of hearts, and brains to those 
of brains; in other words, the or- 
ganization of Christian charity essen- 
tially embraces social life and edu- 
cation, intellectual and moral culture, 
as well as the conditions of labor, of 
remuneration, of lodging, of clothing, 
and nourishment, comprised in the 
guarantee of access to the soil. By 
separating the material from the spi- 
ritua] elements of charity, Christen- 
dom retrogrades into paganism ; less 
brutal, less ferocious, the economic (?) 
workhouse system is colder and still 
more inhuman than those methods 
of summary destruction by which 
Greece removed her supernumerary 
helots, or Rome her infirm poor. 


“Tt is not without a mingled shame and 
fear,” says Mrs. Jameson, of the English 
workhouse, “that I approach this subject. 
Whatever their arrangement and condition, 
in one thing I found all alike—the want of 
a proper moral supervision. 

“The most vulgar of human beings are set 
to rule over the most vulgar ; the pauper is 
set to manage the pauper; the ignorant govern 
the ignorant ; every softening or elevating in- 
fluence is absent or of rare occurrence, and 
every hardening and depraving influence 
continuous or ever at hand. Never did I 
visit any dungeon, any abode of crime or 
misery, in any country, which left me the 
same crushing sense of sorrow, indignation, 
and compassion—almost despair—as some 
of our English workhouses. Never did I 
see more clearly what must be the inevitable 
consequences where the feminine and reli- 
gious influences are ignored ; where what 
we call charity is worked by a stern, hard 
machinery ; where what we mean for good 
is not bestowed but inflicted on others in a 
spirit not pitiful, nor merciful, but reluctant 
and adverse, if not cruel. Perhaps those 
who hear me may not all be aware of the 
origin of our parish workhouses. They 
were not designed as penitentiaries, al- 
though they have really become such. 
They were intended to be religious and 
charitable institutions, to supply the place 
of those conventual hospitals and charities 
which, with their revenues, were suppressed 
by Henry VIII. 
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“The epithet ‘charitable’ could never be 
applied to any parish workhouse I have 
seen. Our machine-charity is as much cha- 
rity, in the Christian sense, as the praying- 
machines of the Tartars are piety. 

“These institutions are supported by a 
variable tax, paid so reluctantly, with so 
little sympathy in its purpose, that the 
wretched paupers seem to be regarded as 
a sort of parish locusts, sent to devour the 
substance of the rate-payers ; as the natural 
enemies of those who are taxed for their 
subsistence, almost as criminals ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that the convicts in 
some of our jails have more charitable and 
more respectful treatment than the poor in 
our workhouses. Hence, a notion prevails 
among the working-classes that it is better 
to be a criminal than a pauper—better to go 
to a jail than to a workhouse. 

“Between the poor and their so-called 
guardians, the bond is anything but charity. 

“ A gentleman who had served the office 
said to me: ‘I am really unfit to be a poor- 
law guardian ; I have some vestige of hu- 
manity left in me!’ Under these guardians, 
and in immediate contact with the poor, are 
a master and a matron, who keep the ac- 
counts, distribute food and clothing, and 
keep order. Among them some are re- 
spected and loved, others hated or feared ; 
some are kindly and intelligent, others of 
the lowest grade. In one workhouse the 
master had been a policeman, in another 
the keeper of a small public-house, in an- 
other he had served in the same workhouse 
as porter. The subordinates are not of a 
higher grade, except occasionally the school- 
master and school-mistress, whom I have 
sometimes found struggling to perform their 
duties, sometimes quite unfitted for them, 
and sometimes resigned to routine and de- 
spair. 

“Tn the wards for the old and the sick, 
the intense vulgarity, the melancholy dul- 
ness, mingled with a strange license and 
levity, are dreadful. I attribute both to the 
utter absence of the religious and feminine 
element. 

“ But is there not always a chaplain? The 
chaplain has seemed to me in such places 
rather a religious accident than a religious 
element. When he visits a ward to read 
and pray once a week, perhaps there is a 
decorum in his presence; the oaths, the 
curses, the vile language cease ; the vulgar 
strife is silenced, to recommence the mo- 
ment his back is turned. I remember one 
instance in which the chaplain had request- 
ed that the poor, profligate women might be 
kept out of his way. They had, indeed, 
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shown themselves somewhat obstreperous 
and irreverent. I saw another chaplain of 
a great workhouse so shabby that I should 
have mistaken him for one of the paupers. 
In doing his duty, he would fling a surplice 
over his dirty, torn coat, kneel down at the 
entrance of a ward, hurry over two or three 
prayers, heard from the few beds nearest to 
him, and then off to another ward. The 
salary for this minister for the sick and poor 
was twenty pounds a year. This, then, is 
the religious element; as if religion were 
not the necessary, inseparable, ever-present, 
informing spirit of a Christian charitable in- 
stitution, but rather something extraneous 
and accidental, to be taken in set doses at 
set times. This is what our workhouses 
provide to awaken the faith, rouse the con- 
science, heal the broken spirit, and light up 
the stupefied faculties of a thousand unhap- 
py, ignorant, debased human beings congre- 
gated together. 

“Then as to the feminine element in a 
great and well-ordered workhouse, under 
conscientious management, (to take a favor- 
able specimen,) I visited sixteen wards, in 
each ward from fifteen to twenty-five sick, 
aged, bedridden, or helpless poor. In each 
ward all the assistance given and all the 
supervision were in the hands of one nurse 
and a helper, both chosen from among the 
pauper women supposed to be the least im- 
moral and drunken. The ages of the nurses 
might be from sixty-five to eighty years ; 
the assistants were younger. 

“The number of inmates under medical 
treatment in the year 1854 in the London 
workhouses was over 50,000, (omitting one, 
the Marylebone.) To these there were 70 
paid nurses and 500 pauper nurses and as- 
sistants, (not more than one fifth of the 
number requisite for effective nursing, even 
if they were all able nurses.) 

“ As the unpaid pauper nurses have some 
additional allowance of tea or beer, it is not 
unusual for the medical attendant to send 
such poor feeble old women as require 
some little indulgence to be nurses in the 
sick wards.” 


Such is the standard of qualifica- 
tion, and as for their assistants, Mrs. 
Jameson found some of them nearly 
blind and others maimed of a limb. 
She remembers no cheerful faces ; 
their features and deportment were 
melancholy, or sullen, or bloated, or 
harsh, and these are the nurses 
to whom the sick poor are confided ! 
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“In one workhouse the nurses had a 
penny a week and extra beer ; in another the 
allowance had been a shilling a month, but 
recently withdrawn by the guardians from 
motives of economy. The matron told me 
that while this allowance continued, she 
could exercise some control over the nurses, 
she could stop their allowance if they did 
not behave well; now she has no hold on 
them! They all drink. Whenever it is 
their turn to go out for a few hours, they 
come back intoxicated, and have to be put to 
bed in the wards they are set over !” 


Mrs. Jameson speaks of bribery 
as the only means by which some of 
the bedridden patients could obtain 
help. 

“ Any little extra allowance of tea or sugar, 
left by pitying friends, went in this way. 
One nurse made five shillings a week by thus 
fleecing the poorinmates. Those who could 
not pay this tax were neglected, and im- 
plored in vain to be turned in their beds. 
The matron knows that these things exist» 
but has no power to prevent them ; she 
knows not what tyranny may be exercised 
in her absence by her deputies, for the 
wretched creatures dare not complain, know- 
ing how it would be visited upon them.” 


In some workhouses many who 
can work will not ; in others the in- 
mates are confined to such labor as 
is degrading, such as is a punishment 
in prisons, which excites no faculty 
of attention, or hope, or sympathy, 
which contemplates no improve- 
ment, namely, picking oakum, etc., 
and this lest there should exist 
some kind of competition, injuri- 
ous to tradesmen. 

As to the “out-door relief” at 
certain workhouses, Mrs. Jameson 
says it was distributed to creatures 
penned up for hours in foul air, who 
waited sullenly for the bread doled 
out with curses. She complains 
again here of the system which brings 
a brutal and vulgar power to bear on 
vulgarity or brutality, the bad and 
defective organization to bear on one 
bad and defective, “so you increase 
and multiply and excite, as in a hot- 
bed, all the material of evil instead 
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of neutralizing it with good, and, thus 
leavened, you turn it out on society 
to contaminate all around.” 

Rev. J. S. Brewer, a_ work- 
house chaplain, in his lectures to 
ladies on practical subjects, writes of 
the insensible influence which the 
mere presence of ladies, their voice, 
their common words, their ordinary 
manners, their thoughts, all that they 
carry unconsciously about them, can 
exercise on the poor ; but this applies 
to real ladies, cultivated, gentle, well- 
born, well-bred. There are no peo- 
ple more alive to gentle blood and 
gentle manners than the English 
poor. He confirms in other respects 
the preceding remarks of Mrs. Jame- 
son, and says of the children: 

“The disorderly girls and boys of our 
streets are mainly the produce of the work- 
house and the workhouse schools. Over 
them the society has no hold, because they 
have been taught to feel that they have noth- 
ing in common with their fellow-men. 
Their experience is not of a home or parents, 


but of a workhouse and a governor, of a 
prison and of a jailer.” 


Nature exhibits two contrasted 
methods for controlling that sendency 
to increase of population beyond a due 
proportion to the means of subsistence, 
which seems to justify in the eyes of 
some political economists the partial 
destruction of the species by war. 
One of these methods is extermina- 
tion ; the other, elevation. Malthus 
says, in substance: I would share 
all my having with the poor. I would 
proclaim this the duty of the rich, 
were it possible, by even enforcing 
and continuing the most liberal 
distribution of goods, while all were 
working faithfully to increase the 
yield of the earth as fast as the 
mouths that consume it would mul- 
tiply ; but extensive observation and 
experience proves that, the easier life 
is made for the poor, the faster they 
increase ; this increase is at a ratio 
so much greater than the means of 
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subsistence are capable of reaching, 
that we should soon be all paupers 
unless we restrain each local popula- 
tion within the ratio of its provisions. 

Malthus understood that high-toned 
character and uncommon force of 
will were essential to the perfection 
of such restraint. He invokes the 
influence of the church and of 
education to this effect. One step 
further, however, in the filiation of 
ideas would have led him to perceive 
a supreme harmony in the equilibrium 
between population and subsistence, 
arising out of the perfection of organic 
types and individual characters ; so 
that guality is the cure of quantity. 

If it be true, as travellers affirm, 
that in Europe the femperate are di- 
vided from the zatemperate populations 
by a curve which, commencing at 
the eastern extremity of . France, 
intersects Berlin and terminates at 
Sevastopol, being the northern limit 
of the vine-growing countries ; then, 
a fortiori, will the greatest temper- 
ance be found among _ peoples 
whose refinement not only rejects 
distilled liquors but the coarser 
qualities of wine, and will have either 
the very best or none. 

This law is universal. Compare 
the order of mammifers, a high type 
like man or the elephant, with a low 
type like the rabbit or mouse. Spe- 
cies are more prolific with each grade 
in their descent. Now compare the 
order of mammifers with the order 
of fishes, passing through the birds 
and reptiles, embracing all vertebrate 
animals ; still the lower are more 
prolific, and consequently more sub- 
ject to destruction. Now compare 
the vertebrate type with the insect, 
pagsing through the articulate. Still 
the same increase of numerical ratio 
down the scale of life ; and when we 
reach polyps and plants, every section, 
every bud, may become a complete 
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organism, and multiplication takes 
place by several methods at once— 
seeds, tubers, roots, suckers, buds, 
etc. Follow this law in the science 
of breeding. Even among fish, the 
fat and well-conditioned breed but 
slowly, and “ponds of misery” are 
kept for breeding carps. The history 
of the ‘¢urf verifies similar facts in 
the physiology of the horse. 

We no longer wonder that the 
hovels of the suffering poor should 
swarm with children ; but the analo- 
gies of the animal kingdom encourage 
us to believe that social and indus- 
trial procedures, which convert these 
children into Christians and launch 
them in the path of a general pros- 
perity, will itself tend to reduce the 
ratio of their increase by a method 
more expedient than those of war, 
pestilence, or famine. 

In conclusion : If the first of these 
natural methods of checking popula- 
tion be adapted to the world of the 
fall—a world of selfishness and sin— 
the other method is adapted to the 
world of the redemption—a world of 
Christian co-operation and love of 
our neighbor. By the first method, 
population is reduced so effectively 
that the most agreeable portions of 
the earth’s surface remain almost 
untouched by human culture. When, 
by the triumph of true religion, wars 
and their consequences cease to vex 
humanity, population may increase 
until it covers the area of the habita- 
ble globe, without danger of starving 
itself, without sinking into pauperism. 
The numerical population of the 
world may increase while its actual 
ratio of propagation is diminished, 
and is harmonized with its capacity 
of production. Such is the logic of 
charity, which in relieving suffering 
aims at the spiritual elevation of 
character and the permanent pro- 
tection of mankind. 
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HISTORY OF LOUISIANA : THE AMERI- 
CAN DOMINATION. By Charles Ga- 
yarré. New York: William J. Wid- 
dleton. 1866. 


This is a handsome 8vo volume of 
693 pages, of which 250 are devoted to 
the story of the defence of New Orleans 
by General Jackson, and 60 pages toa 
sketch of leading public events from 
1816 to 1861. The first chapter opens 
thus : 

“ On the 20th of December, 1803, the 
colony of Louisiana had passed from 
the domination of Spain into that of the 
United States of America, to which it 
was delivered by France after a short 
possession of twenty days, as I have re- 
lated in a former work,” (History of 
Louisiana, Spanish Domination.) 

It is to be regretted, we think, that 
this relation of the cession is not given 
in the volume before us. The causes, 
the antecedents, the inevitable necessi- 
ty of the cession, are all practically 
American, and, therefore properly the 
subject tor the opening chapter of the 
“ American Domination.” 

We have not seen Mr. Gayarré’s pre- 
ceding volume, but presume he has 
well told the story of the cession. It 
is an interesting one. Martin’s H7s- 
tory of Louisiana was very meagre on 
that point, and gave, if we remember cor- 
rectly, little else than the text of the 
treaty. True, Martin’s book was com- 
pleted some forty years ago, when 
the author had not at hand the materi- 
als that now exist. Barbé Marbois’s 
work was not then published. 

The “American Domination,” we 
venture to suggest, should have opened 
with at least a sketch or résumé of the 
state of facts immediately preceding 
the cession—the condition of trade be- 
tween the Upper Mississippi and New 
Orleans, the order of Morales, (October, 
1802) closing the river, the supposition 
throughout the West that the action of 


Morales was authorized by the French 
government, the excitement caused by 
it, etc. etc. 

The Mississippi to be closed ! 

It would be difficult at this day to 
convey an idea of the consternation and 
indignant anger of the inhabitants of 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys at the 
announcement. The country was in a 
blaze of excitement. Meetings were 
held, resolutions passed, and, what was 
more significant, rifles were repaired, 
powder purchased, and knives sharpen- 
ed. 

When Germany, a few years since, 
sang and shouted 


‘* Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, den freien Deutschen 
Rhein,” 


war may or may not have been immi- 
nent; but when the hunters of Ken- 
tucky and the backwoodsmen of Ohio 
swore, as they picked their flint-locks, 
“They sha’n’t have the Mississippi !” 
the oath meant business. In their 
eyes the free navigation of the Father of 
Waters is a part of every Western 
man’s heritage,* and when he clears a 
farm in the great valley, the right free- 
ly to carry his produce down to the 
mouth of the Mississippi is to him 
simply what the lawyers would call an 
easement, passing with the title to his 
acres. 

Prominent on Mr. Gayarré’s pages 
stands out the figure of Claiborne, Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana from 1804 to 1816. 
We rise from the perusal of Mr. Ga- 
yarré’s book with a higher estimate 
than ever of this distinguished man. 

Calm, prudent, wise, temperate, and 
magnanimous, Claiborne is one of the 
most admirable characters in Americafi 
history. When a virulent libel was 
published against him, on which the 
attorney-general thought it his duty to 


*** No power in the world shall deprive us of this 
right.” —Petition to Congress. 
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institute suit, Claiborne wrote him a 
noble letter requesting him to stop the 
prosecution, (p. 227.) “An officer 
whose hands and motives are pure,” he 
said, “has nothing to fear from news- 
paper detraction, or the invectives of 
angry and deluded individuals. My 
conduct in life is the best answer I can 
return to my enemies. It is before the 
public, and has secured, and will, I am 
certain, continue to secure me the es- 
teem and confidence of that portion of 
society whose approbation is desirable 
toan honest man. The lie of the day 
gives me no concern. Neglected cal- 
umny soon expires ; notice it, and you 
gratify your calumniators ; prosecute it, 
and it acquires consequence ; punish it, 
and you enlist in its favor the public 
sympathy.” 

The story of the heroic defence of 
Fort Bowyer is well and spiritedly told 
by Mr. Gayarré, and that of the defence 
of New Orleans, in the various skir- 
mishes and battles that for weeks pre- 
ceded the grand culminating victory of 
January 8th, is, for the first time, clear 
and intelligible to us. Here Mr. Gayarré 
gives us several pages of nervous and 
picturesque writing. His description 
of “the night before the battle,” and of 
the brave but disastrous charge of the 
British troops upon the American line, 
is excellent in spirit and in detail. 

Mr. Gayarré explodes the popular 
story of the cotton-bale fortifications. 
There were none. “Some bales of cot- 
ton had been used to form the cheeks 
of the embrasures of our batteries, and 
notwithstanding the popular tradition 
that our breastworks were lined with it, 
this was the only one,” etc. etc. (p. 456.) 

The account of the two colored bat- 
talions which rendered such excellent 
service is interesting, as also Mr. Ga- 
yarré’s comments on the celebrated 
British countersign of “Beauty and 
Booty.” 

Mr. Gayarré’s history closes with a 
long paragraph, somewhat in the same 
dithyrambic vein that marks the pages 
of his first volume of Louisiana. He 
has, however, greatly improved both in 
style and judicious arrangement of mat- 
ter, and, combining many of the best 
qualities of the historian with great ap- 
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titude of research and study, has un- 
doubtedly made a mark in literature, 
his state may well be proud of, even 
though she be amenable to the reproach 
conveyed by the author at page 391. 

It appears that, in 1814, Governor 
Claiborne advised one David McGee 
in regard to some literary work of the 
latter: “A love of letters has not yet 
gained an ascendency in Louisiana, and 
I would advise you to seek for your pro- 
duction the patronage of some one ot 
the Northern cities.” 

“ How bitter,” comments Mr. Ga- 
yarré, “is the thought that it is true! 
How hard it is for the veracity of the 
Southern historian to admit that, even 
in 1864, a judicious and frank adviser 
would be compelled to say to a man of 
letters, in the language used by Clai- 
borne in 1814, “I would advise you to 
seek for your production the patronage 
of some one of the Northern cities” ! 


MEMORIALS OF THOSE WHO SUFFERED 
FOR THE FAITH IN IRELAND in the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. By Myles O’Reilly, 
B.A., LL.D. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society. 1 vol. 
I2mo, pp. 462. 


An elegant volume, containing biogra- 
phies of the martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion in Ireland, which we intend to no- 
tice at length in a future number. 


LECTURES ON THE LIFE, WRITINGS, 
AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 
By J. B. Robertson, Esq. London: 
John Philp. For sale by the Catho- 
lic Publication Society, 126 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


In this volume, Professor Robertson, 
as an extremely conservative monar- 
chist, and as an enthusiastic admirer of 
what he calls the “ old temperate monar- 
chy,” best typified in modern politics 
by the government of England, the na- 
tive land of the lecturer, treats of the 
history of the life, writings, and times of 
Edmund Burke, the most illustrious 
Irishman of the eighteenth century, 
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and, in purely civil affairs of all times, 
from a monarchical point of view ; and 
makes his lectures, which he seems to 
have designed for a biography of the 
greatest of British orators and states- 
men, really the medium of an exposi- 
tion of his own peculiar doctrines and 
opinions in the political relation, with 
such incidental notices of the immortal 
Burke as were deemed pertinent to the 
illustration and enforcement of the poli- 
tical speculations of the gifted lecturer, 
who appears to live and move in utter 
awe of “ the spirit of revolution,” and in 
utter detestation of “ the sovereignty of 
the people” and of “the republic.” 
The book is of value chiefly as showing 
how the complex affairs known as con- 
stituting the modern world are viewed 
by an Englishman of fine culture, elo- 
quent expression, and very conservative 
instincts and sympathies. 

The book is got out in Mr. Philp’s 
test style ; the paper, type, and binding 
are faultless. 


SADLIER’S CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, AL- 
MANAC, AND ORDO, for the year of 
our Lord 1869. 


This work is published in the same 
style as heretofore, and is, we presume, 
about as correct as can be expected of 
sucha publication. There is one improve- 
ment, however, which coudd be made at 
the expense of one cent a copy, namely, 
to sew the book instead of stitching it. 
The way it is now bound, several pages 
are defaced by the large holes punched 
through the book. 


A PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ME- 
THOD OF LEARNING THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By A. Biarnois. D. & 
J. Sadlier & Co. 1868. 


Of all the systems hitherto devised to 
facilitate the study of the French lan- 
guage, and at the same time offer to the 
student a method which, in its develop- 
ment, will prove attractive to him, we 
are inclined to think the present one by 
M. Biarnois is in many respects to be 
preferred. 
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The idea in the invention of most of 
the modern systems is a good one: to 
give the pupil words and phrases before 
he is taught the rules for their gramma- 
tical construction. This is the design 
proposed by our author, and after an in- 
troductory article on pronunciation he 
gives usatonce asentence. “On nous 
dit que le Sultan Mahmoud, par ses 
guerres perpétuelles, au dehors et sa ty- 
rannie & lintérieur, avait rempli les 
états de ses ancétres de ruine et de ds- 
solation; et avait dépeuplé, l’Empire 
Persan.” This sentence is thoroughly 
analyzed, which gives him occasion to 
explain: 1. Transpositionand contrac- 
tions of pronouns. 2. The gender and 
number of substantives. 3. Formation 
of the feminine of adjectives. 4. Of the 
plural of adjectives. 5. Place, elision, 
and contraction of the article. 6. Forms 
of negation. 7. Possessive pronouns. 
8. Possessive, demonstrative, and inde- 
finite adjectives, with many grammatical 
relations of all these. This is followed 
by an original set of rules to find French 
words to express what we know in Eng- 
lish, how to form verbs out of substan- 
tives, and to determine, without a dic- 
tionary, the conjugation to which each 
of these verbs belongs. 

Again we have more phrases, accom- 
panied by running explanatory notes, 
and the whole couched in a familiar con- 
versational style which cannot fail of 
fixing the attention and impressing the 
memory of the student. 

The latter half of the work, under the 
title Recapitulation, takes up the parts 
of speech in more regular order. 

We confess that for young beginners 
we would prefer a certain amount of 
study in the admirable work of Dr. 
Emile Otto, as revised by Mr. Ferdi 
nand Bécher for English students, be- 
fore taking up the method of M. Biar- 
nois. The latter supposes a considera- 
ble advance in the knowledge of the 
English language, and he is compelled 
at the very outset to make use of words 
and phrases which, to youthful pupils, 
might need explanation fully as much as 
the corresponding ones in French. But 
for students in our colleges, who have 
already some notion of English or La- 
tin grammar, we think this grammar of 
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M. Biarnois is one of the best, and in 
many respects better than any that have 
come under our notice. 


TOBACCO AND ALCOHOL. I. It DOES 
PAY TO SMOKE. II. THE COMING 
MAN WILL DRINK WINE. By John 
Fiske, M.A.. LL.B. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 


It was hardly possible that Mr. 
Parton’s attack on the “smokers and 
drinkers” of this generation should 
pass without a reply. Mr. Fiske has 
sprung into the lists, while yet the 
gauntlet of the challenger has scarcely 
reached the ground, and has begun the 
battle with a force and vigor which, to 
say the least, must temporarily startle 
his opposers. Scientifically, he appears 
to have the advantage. There is very 
little of assertion ; very much of author- 
ity and argument about him. His man- 
ner of dealing with the sweeping state- 
ments of his adversary is more effective 
than courteous. His theory of the value 
of alcohol and tobacco, as stimulants for 
daily use, is certainly plausible, and 
must be welcome to all who either 
smoke or drink, or who aspire to do so. 
Physiologically, also, it appears sound, 
and in accordance with the latest thera- 
peutical discoveries. But it will be in- 
deed a task of difficulty to lead Mr. 
Parton, or his sympathizers, into the 
belief that either smoking or drinking 
are profitable to mankind; a _ task 
equalled only by that of bringing smok- 
ers and drinkers to observe that golden 
mean of temperance which even Mr. 
Fiske admits to be of indispensable 
necessity. 

But whatever may be the scientific 
merits of Mr. Fiske’s treatise, we can 
but feel that, morally, he is on the los- 
ing side. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of tobacco and alcohol are to 
be estimated by their effect upon man- 
kind at large, as mankind uses and will 
use them, and not by the medical influ- 
ence they exercise when taken by the 
proper persons, in proper quantities, at 
proper times. Many things are Jer se 
useful and beneficial which, as used, 
are sources of great injury and destruc- 
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tion. Some of these can scarcely be 
used as they ought by man in general, 
but become, almost inevitably, the cause 
of ruin and disorder. To this class we 
believe that tobacco and alcohol belong. 
Experience seems to teach that their 
abuse necessarily follows from their use, 
and that, whatever their peculiar bene- 
ficial properties, they have been, and 
still are, among the worst enemies of 
man. For this reason we regret to see 
any argument put into the mouths of 
smokers and drinkers, whereby they can 
quiet their own consciences or beguile 
others into self-indulgence ; and we feel 
that it were safer and better that the 
nerve-power of the individual should 
waste a little faster, and the stimulus be 
denied, than that the misery and wretch- 
edness which tobacco and alcohol have 
already occasioned should find either 
an increase or an apology. 


A Book ABouT DomINIEs: Being the 
Reflections and Recollections of a 
Member of the Profession. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1869. 


But for one fault this were a charm- 
ing book. There is a freshness and 
genial warmth about it which is very 
welcome to the heart of any one who 
has ever been “a boy.” The keen 
appreciation of the “ boy nature,” of the 
“boy aspirations,” of the “boy trou- 
bles,” which the dominie, whose ex- 
perience is here narrated, seems to have 
possessed, gives a rare relish to his 
sketches, and makes his book almost a 
story of the reader’s own youth and 
school life. For these merits it will be 
read not once only but often, and will 
serve both to maturity and age as “a 
tale of the times of old—a memory of 
the days of other years.” 

The fault of which we speak is the tone 
of religious sentimentalism which runs 
through the whole book, and crops out 
in various flings at positive religious 
faith, and in innumerable expressions 
of an unhealthy, mawkish, self-congratu- 
lating piety. Latitudinarianism is bad 
enough, but when it reaches to the open 
contempt of dogma, and elevates the 
undisguised conceit which despises all 
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authority and law above the humility 
which acknowledges some truth outside 
its own conclusions, it becomes the 
worst possible kind of teaching both for 
boys and men. It is difficult to realize 
that the writer of the substance of this 
book should also be the author of these 
dangerous and disagreeable sentiment- 
alisms. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. With several first- 
class full-page Engravings of Histori- 
cal Scenes, designed by Henry Doyle, 
and engraved by George Hanlon and 
George Pearson; together with up- 
ward of One Hundred Woodcuts, by 
eminent artists, illustrating Antiqui- 
ties, Scenery, and Sites of Remark- 
able Events ; and three large Maps, 
one of Ireland, and the others of 
Family Homes, Statistics, etc. 1 vol. 
8vo. Nearly 700 pages, extra cloth. 
New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society, 126 Nassau street. 
1869. 


We are glad to see this new and im- 
proved edition of this excellent history 
of Ireland. The first edition we noticed 
at length, on its appearance, some 
months ago; but the demand for it 
was so great that it was soon exhaust- 
ed. The distinguished authoress, (Sis- 
ter Mary Frances Clare,) having made 
several additions and improvements, 
presents us with a finely illustrated vol- 
ume, worthy of a place on the shelves 
of every library, public or private, in 
America. 

Itis very important that the people of 
the United States should study the his- 
tory of Ireland intelligently. They 
have, as a people, too long neglected it ; 
and all the greater portion of them know 
about Ireland and her history is that 
which they have learned out of their 
school-books, and vitiated novels. In 
fact, our public men, writers and speak- 
ers alike, have not thought it worth their 
while to read Ireland’s history; it was, 
to manv of them, a country beneath 
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their notice, except to slander, by quot- 
ing her history from the biassed writers 
of England. But those times are passed. 
We now have good histories enough. 
Besides, there is no country of Europe 
that has sent so many of her people to 
populate this country; her children or 
their descendants are to be found in 
every town and hamlet from Maine to 
Oregon. It is therefore incumbent on 


all American citizens, native or adopted, 
to study the history of that 


“Tsle of ancient fame,” 


whose history is*almost as old as that 
of Judea. We trust that those who 
have not yet done so will now procure 
a copy of this work. Apart from its 
intrinsic merits, which are manifold, 
there is another which is of some impor- 
tance. It is sold for the benefit of the 
Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare, Ire- 
land, which institution gives education 
to hundreds of poor Irish children. 
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